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THB D&CLINE AND FALL 


CHAP. 

XI. 

Aureolus 
invades 
Italy ; is * 
defeated 
and be- 
sieged at 
Milan. 


* D. 26S. 




The femoval of an effeminate tyrant madew|iy -I 
for a succession of heroes. The indignation of ' i 
the people imputed all their calamities to Gallic. 
nus, and the far greater part were, indeed, tbef i 
consequence of his dissolute manners and careless j j 
administration. He was even destitute of a sensa-jl 
of honour, which so frequently supplies the 
sence of public virtue ; and as long as he waS;(f 
permitted to enjoy the possession of Italy, a viO';|;l 
tory of the barbarians, the loss of a. province, or i 

tranqu^i^toJe pOaSdres. At length, 8 ,^ 

considerable army, stationed on the Upper Da-^’ 
nube, invested with the Imperial purple their*!; 
leader Aureolus; who disdaining a confined and| 
barren reign overthe mountainsof Rhaetia, passed^ 
the Alps, occupied Milan, threatened R^JP^ andi' 
cbaUeag;|d Gt^^^Ad fieSd'thq' 

sbVerSi^ty 6f ^Ttalf. ' The emperor, provok^ 
by the insult, and alarmed by the instant dange?^ 
suddenly exerted that lateniytdi^^B^ which some4 * 
times broke, of his tempen r 

appeared in tfihs at the bead of hStegf^HS, an^ 
advan(^ beyond the Po to encounter his cowpeif^ 
titpr-iCThe corrupted named of Pontirolo® 
pffeerves the medlory of a bridge over the Addll^ 
which, during the action, must have proved aii^ 


* Pont Aureoliy thirteen miles from Bergamo, and thirty-two from 
Mihm. See Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i, }>. 245. Near this place, 
?B the year 1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought between 
the French and Austrians. The excellent relation of the Chevalier dc 
Folard, who was present, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. 
See Polybe dc Folard, tom. iii, p, 223-218. 
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object of the utmost importance to both armies. cMap. 
The Rhaetian usurper, after receiving a total 
feat and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 

The' siege of that great city was immediately 
formed ; the wal)^ were battered with every 
engine in use among the ancients ; and Aure^ 
olus, doubtful of his internal strength, and hope^ 
less of foreign succours, already anticipated the 
fatal consequences unsuccessful rebdUiod. 

His last resource was an attempt to seduce the 
loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to desert 
an unworthy master, who sacrificed the public 
happiness to his luxury, and the lives of his most 
valuable subjects to the slightest suspicions. The 
arts of Aureolus dilfused Fears and discontent 
among the principal officers Of his rival. A con- 
spiracy was formed by Heraclianus the praetorian 
prefect, by Mamani a general of rank and re- 
putation, arid by who commanded a nu- 
merous body of Dalmatian ^aT^s. death 

of Gallienus was resolved ; and notwithstanding' 
their desire of firat terminating the siege of ]Mi- 
lan, the«ttreme danger which accompanied every 
momnsnt’s delay, obliged them to hasten the exe- 
cution of their daring purpose. At a late 
the night, but while the emperor still protracl^k 
the pleasures of the table, an alarm was sudd^lr 
given, that Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, 
had made a desperate sally from the town : Gal- 
lienus, who was never deficient in personal bra- 
very, started from his silken couch, and without 
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CHAP. aUfmfig himself time either to put on his armour 
Cff to assemble his guards, he mounted on horse- ; 
hack, and rode full speed towards the suppcmed ^ 
place of the attack. Encompassed by his declared J 
or concealed enemies, he soon, amidst the hoc- | 
turnal tumult, received a mortal dart from an | 
A. B. 268, uncertain hand. Before he expired, a patriotic | 
of sentiment rising in the mind of Gallienus, in- ] 
Gaiiienus. (Juced him to name a deserving successor, and it " 
was his last request, that the ia^tertal ornaments « 
should thmi com^ : 

maaded a m^aay in the neighbourhood 

of Pavia. The report at least was diligently pro- 
pagated, and the order cheerfully obeyed by the J 
conspirators, who had already agreed to place | 
Claudius on the tbrohe. On the first news of the f 
emperor’s death, the troops expressed some sus- f 
picioA and resentment} tiS the one was removed, 
*j0a»i the other assuaged, by a donative of twenty .;? 
pieces of gold to each soldier. They then rati- ‘| 
fied the election, and ajdumivhg|%ed> the merit, ? 
of their new. afi«*efdgD.’^; 

_:?TW otncnrHy whocb covered the wigin of f 
tkmoftbe Claudius, though it was afterwords ^ood^lisbed | 
by flattering fictions,” sufi^ciently betrays | 

^ On the death of GalKenus, see Trebellius Pollio in Hist. August. ^ 
jp. Ml- Zosimus, !• i» p.37. Zonaras, 1. xii, p- 634. Euftop. Ix, 11. 
AureUua VicttHr in Epitom. Victor id Csesar* 1 lutf e oo mp a rid ttuf ^ 
blended them ail* but have chiefly followed Aurelius Victor, wh^ 
mans to have h^id the best memoirs. f 

* Some mpposed him, oddly enough, tube abastard of the yoimg* 
nr GUndiaii. Others took advantage of the province of Dardaniat to 
deduce lue giigin &om Dacdanue, and the ancient kinga of Tniy. 

! 
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the meanness his birth. We can only discoveP^^kp. ' 
that be was: a native of one of the provinces bor- 
dwing on the Danube ; that his ytmth was spent 
in arms, and that his modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Decius. The senate 
and people already «>nsidemi him as an excellent 
officer, equal to the most important trusts ; and 
censured theinattentitm of Valeiiae, who suffered 
him to in tbe sabordiBnie atatiimi of a tri- 

bune. But it was not long' beftoe thut emperor 
distinguished the merit of Claudius, by declaring 
him general and chief of tlie Illyrian frontier, 
with the command of all the troops in Thrace* 

Maesia, Dacia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, the ap- 
pointments of the prefect of Eg5rpt, the estaWs^- 
ment of the pfo-consul of Africa, and the sure 
prospect of the consulship. By his vietolles oi^ 
the Groths, he deserved from the senate the ho- 
nour a stotoe; aud excited the jealous ap{nre- 
hensions of that a 

soldier could esteem so df^sofuteatoytn^gtty lM^ 
is it easy to conceal a Just contempt. Some Un- 
guarded expresaions whkfi dropt from Clamlius, 
were'bfficially transmitted to the royal car. The 
emperor’s answer to an officer of confidence, de- 
scribes in very lively colours bis own charmtet 
and that of the times. “ There is not any t^lH 
“ capable of giving me more serious codii^ 

“ than the intel%ence contained in yow UM dis- 
“ patch that some malicious su^estions have 

* Xoioria^ % periodical and official dispatch which the empeitHrs 
ceived fruni l!\c frumcntarii, or agents di^per^d throUjjh the fat>» 
vin^es, Ul th'-sc inay speak hereafter. 
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“ indisposed towards us the mind of our friend 
“ and jHtrent Claudius. As you regard your at- • 
“ legiance, use every means to appease his reT 
“ sentment, but conduct your negociation with 
“ secrecy ; let it not reach the knowledge of the 
Dacian troops; they are already provoked, 

“ and it might inflame their fury. I myself have 
“ sent him some presents > be it your care that 
“ he accept them with pleasure. Above all, let 
^ him not suspect that I am ipiderUC^piainted : 

^ d6S|^»er*te cDunre^ The j 

presents which accompanied this humUe epistle, ! 
in which the monarch solicited a reconciliation ^ 
with his discontented subject, consisted of a eon- , 
siderable sum of money, a splendid wardrobe, * 
and a valuable service of silver and gold, plate, j 
By indignation, 

dnd ifispelled the fears, of his Illyrian general; ^ 
and during the remainder of that reign, the for* . 
midable sword of ClautUua-wvs^lBrt^ • 

the cause of,:^Ma^l*'#i^^%e despised. At last, ' 
|iide^^*h@>-iCl^fived from the conspirators the 
Koody purple of Gallienus ; but he had Ifeen abr ; 
sent fropa their camp and counsels ; and however 
he mi^t applaud the deed, we may candidly < 
pr£^me that be was innocent of the knowledge 
pf it.^ When Claudius ascended the throne he 
was about fifty-four years of age. 

• Hist. August, p. 208. Gallienus describes the plate, vestments* 

Jkc, like a man who loved and understood those splendid trides. 

^ Julian (Oral, i, p. 6) affirms that Claudius acquired the empire in 
d just and even holy mauner. But we may di‘>irust the partialit|^ 
ef a kins^uian. 
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The siege of Milan was stiU continued, and chap. 
Aureolus soon discovered, that the success of his 
artifices had only raised up a more determined Death of 
adversary. He attempted to negociate with Clau- 
dius a treaty of alliance and partition. “ Tell 
“ him,” rt^lied the intrepid emperor, “ that 
“ such proposals should have been made to Gal- 
“ li^nus ; Ae, perhaps, vnaight have listened to 
“ thm^ with pittience, and aocepted a, cfdleague 
“ as despicable as himaelf.”* This stem refusal, 
and a last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus 
to yield the city and himself to the discretion of 
the conqueror. The judgment of the army pro - 
hounced him wortliy of death, and Claudius, after 
a feeble resistance, consented to the execution of 
the sentence. Nor was the zeal of the senate less 
ardent in the cause of th^^ew si>vereign._,They 
ratified, perhaps with sincere transports of zeal, 
the electk^jitf Claudius ; and as his predecessor 
had shewn; hiiBielfAhi»#eKS(wal enemy of their 
order, they exercised 'nnder;tiie7Baiae..of justiee 
a severe revenge against his friends and femily. 

The senate was permitted to uiscliarge the un- 
grateful ofiice of punishment, and the emjieror 
reserved for himself the pleasure and merit of 
obtaining by his intercession a general act of in- 
demnity r 

» Hist. August, p. 203. There are some trifling eon- 

rerning the circumstances of the last defeat and destb of Aureo- 
lua. 

* Aurelius Victor in G.illien, The people loudly prayed for the 
dfimnation of Gallienus. The senate decreed that hts relations and 
servants should be thrown down headlong from the Gemoniaa staira* 

An obuoxioii<? officer of the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst un* 
dcr examination. 
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CHAP. Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of the 

^ real character of Claudius, than a trifling circuiB- 
ciemency stanoB in which he sems to have consulted only ; 
the dictates of his heart. The frequait rebeli 
lions of the {nrovtnces had mvolved almost every 
person in the guilt of treason, almost every estate 
in the case of confiscation ; and Gallienus often 
dsplayed his liberality, by distritmting among his 
officers the property of his subjects. On the ac- 
cession of Claudius, an old woman tiareiy herself ^ 
at his £eet» apd .ooiQ^bliMd^tiMblNgeTC^ the i 
late emperor hid am arbitrary grant of ; 

ber patrimony. This general was Claudius him^ ' 
sdf, who had not entirely escaped the coaU^m 
of the times. The emperw blushed at the ret 
proacb, but deserved the confidence which she j 
had reposed in his equity. The confession of his • 
fault was aeetmq^ii^ with hnmediBte and am- 
ple mtatation.' 

S ™th7* lo the arduous task which Claudius had pnder- ] 
uon'rflthe restoring the empire te.i^uacimrt spkn- 

anny. dour, it was fiErt^^^dHteary to revive among his 

troops a serae ^m^r and obedience. .With tbh . :■ 
tmtliontyof a imteran cenmnander, he ti^prbsmited 
to them, that the relaxation of ffiscipUne had m: 
troducediti long trmn of disorders, the effects td 
wluch were at length experienced by the soldieni ; f 
tbrnnselves ; that a people mined by oppression, " 
mad indolent from desi>air, could no longer sup- 
ply a numerous army with the means of luxury, 
or evm of subsistence ; that the danger of each 
individual had increased with the despotism of die 


I Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 137. 
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military order, siace princes wbo tremble on the chap. 
throne, will guard their safety by the instant sa. 
crifice of every obnoxious sul^ect. The emperor 
expatiated on the mischiefs of a lawless caprice, 
which the soldiem could only gratify at the ex- 
pence of their own Wood ; as their seditious elec- 
tions had 80 frequently been followed by civil 
wars, which consumed the flower (d* the legiouf 
either io ^hi of batUe or ia the cnielwhwte 

of victory. He painted in the most Hvely colours 
the exhausted state of the treasury, the desolation 
of the provinces, the disgrace of the Roman 
name, and the insolent triumph of rapacious bar- 
barians. It was against those barbarians, he de- 
clared, that he intended to pmat the first effort 
of their iwtns. Tetrkus might reign for a while 
over the West, and eten>Zen^»oai%htp(r«iaTe 
the dominion of the East.^ These usurpers were 
bis persoaati .mlrersaries ; nor could he think of ' 

indulging tiny fiimite; nMOntMeat till be iuul 
sa\;cd an enqiire whose impeadaig 
unless it was timely prevented, cnt% botii ibtt 
army and the people. 

The various nations of Germany mid Sarmatia,*- «• ?<>». 
who fiMig^t under the Gothic st-mdanl, had al-inv^/ 4 e 
ready collected an armament more formidable®®*’’'^®’ 
than any which had yet issued from the Euxiim. 

On the banks of the Niester, one of tbeg^gli 
riv^ that discharge themselves into that sea, 
they constructed a fleet of two thousand, or even 

‘ Zonaras on thU occasion mentions Posthumus ; but the register! 

•f the senate (Uist. August, p. 203) prore that Tetricus was obeadijr 
waperor of the western provinces. 
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p. of syc thousand vessels;' numbers which, howi . 
evmriincredible they may seem, would have been 
inmifficient to transport their pretended army of ■ 
three hundred and twenty thousand barbarians. 
Whatevermightbe the real strength of the Goths, ; 
the vigour and success of the expedition were not 
adequate to the greatness of the preparations, 
In their passage through the Bosphorus, the un- 
skilful pilots were overpowered by the violence 
of the current ; and while the mulUtude of thdr 
ships > many ; 

wem ^hshed - aghtnst ^h other, or against the i 
shore. The barbarians made several descents on i 
the coasts both of Europe and Asia ; but the open ' 
country was already plundered, and they were • 
repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified ;; 
cities which they assaulted. A spirit 4>f discou- 
r^pe»e9Bt:«B4 di«ttipn artwe ia Ae^eet, and some > 
df sailed away towards the islands of S 
Crete and Cyprus ; but the main body pursuing -I 
a more steady course, auehpred near the ‘ 

foot of mount Ati>e^ :^^;li8saulted the city of 
Theasahmica, the wealthy capital of all the Ma- ^ 
<!edonian primnces. Their attacks, in w hich 
they disjdayed a fierce but artless bravery, were , 
soon iirtwrupted by the rapid approach of 
dius, hastening to a scene of action that deserved f 
the presence of a warlike prince at the head of 
the remaining powers of the empire. Inipatient . 
for battle, the Goths immediately broke up their 

^ The Augustan history mentions the smaller, Jionards the larger, 
number ; the lively iancy of Montesquieu induct d him to prefer the 
iaiter. 
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camp, relinquished the siege of Thessalonica, left chap. 
their navy at the foot of mount Athos, traversed 
the hills of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to 
engage the last defence of Italy. 

We still possqpsan original letter addressed by Distress 
Claudius t« the senate and people on this memo- 
table occasion. “ Conscript fathers,” says the Claudius, 
emperor, know tlmt three hundred and twenty 
“ l^e invaded the Rom&a t«- 

“ ritory. If I vanquish them, your gratitude 
“ will reward my services. Should I fall, re- 
member that I am the successor of Gallienus. 

“ The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted 
“ We shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 
Regiilianus, Lollianus, Postbumus, Celsus, 

** and a ftioHsand others, whom a just contempt 
“for Gallienus provoked 'into rebelliOT. We 
* ate in want of darts, of spears, and of shields. 

ff- the empire, Gaul and Spain, 

“ are usurped by TetrieMl and we blush to ac- 
".knowledge that the nrehedt'^OP dSttt s^e 
“ under the banners of Zenobia. Whatever ttc 
“ shall perfojFm,! will be sufficiently great.’”” 

The melancholy firmness of this epistle an- 
nounces a hero careless of bis fate. Conscious of 
tus danger, but still deriving a weIl-grouBd«l 
hope fifom the resources of bis own mind, r? - 

The event surpassed his own expectathiiilfedHisvictwr 
those of the world. By the most signal victories 
lie delivered the empire from this host of barba. 
rians, and was distinguished by posterity under 




” T rr'bcl!. Pollio in Hist Au^i^t. p. 8M. 
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CHAP, the ^[^orieas appellation of the Gothic Claudius. 
Tte iaperfect historians of an irregular war" do 
not enable us to describe the order and circum- 
stances of his exploits ; but, if we could be in- 
dulged in the allusion, we might distribute into 
three acts this memorable tragedy. 7. The de- 
cisive battle was fought near Naissus, a city of 
Dardania. The legions at* first gave way, 
pressed by numbers, anddismayed by misfortunes. 
Their ruin was inevitable, had not" the abolities 
of their empraOT^^»^»aied>a‘«*ifiiBaife^lief. A 
large d^achmentil^ng out of the secret and dif- 
ficult passes of the mountains, which by^Hs or- 
der they had occupied, suddenly assmled the rear 
of the victorious Goths. The favourable instahf 
was improved by the activity of Claudius. He 
revived the courage of his tro<^, restbred th^ 

bttrhtarhhif^^ob^e^^ side, 
fiien are reported to have been 
slain in the battle of Naissus. Several large 
bodies of barbarians, coverii^ theSe rlttHeit with 
a moveable fortifiesditm ^^fewt^lgons, retired, or 
ratter escap^fiMlEithe&Id of slaught». n. We 
iBS^ presume tMt some insurmountable difficul- 
ty, the fatigue, perhaps, or the disobedience ‘U§ 
the conf|S4^rs, prevented Claudius from ConL' 
pleting in one day the destruction of the Gotha. 
The war was diffused over the provinces ‘ of 
Mbesk, Thrace, and Macedonia, and its opera- 
tioaa drawn out into a variety of marches, sur- 

* Hist. August, in Claud. Aurelian. ct Prob. Zosimus, 1. i, p. 36- 
♦2. Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 63S. Aurel. Victor in. Epitom. Victor . I u- 
ior in Caesar. Eutrop. ix, 11. Euseb. in Cbron. 
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prises, and tomnltoarj engagements, as well by ojiap. 
sea as by land. When the Romans suffered any 
loss, it was commonly ociasioned by their own 
cowardice or rashness ; but the superior talents 
of the emperor^ his perfect knowledge of the 
countrj', aad his judicious choice of measures as 
well as officers, assured on most occasions the 
success of bis armiu The immense booty, ^ 
fruit of ae>mi»7nctories, connatedlba tfaepeBter 
part of cattle and slaves. • A select body of the 
Gothic youth was received among the imperial 
troops ; the remainder was sold into servitude ; 
and so considerable was the number of female 
captives, that every soldier obtained to his share 
two or three women. A circumstance from which 
we may ^mdude, that the mvaders entertamed 
some designs of settlement as weKljis of plunder ; 
since even in a naval expedition they were ac- 
coByanieil by their families, iii. The loss of 
their fleet, which taken or sunk, bad 

iptercepted the retreat ofthe'Qethfc Apyastewdte 
of Roman posts, distributed with skill, 
with firmness,! and gradually closing towards a 
corpiMm centre, forced the baebaxians into the 
inaccessible parts of mount Hasmus, where 
they found a safe refuge, but a very scanty 8id»- 
sistence. During the course of a rigorous winter, 
in which they wCTe besieged by the enqwili l ^ a 
troops, famine and pestilence, desertion amd the 
sword, continually diminished the imprisoned 
multitude. On the return of sining, nothing ^ wa. 
peared in arms except a hardy and de^parate 


I 
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CHAP bandj^-^ remDant of that mighty host whicif 

had eiri^rked at the mouth of the Niester. ' 

Marx' The pestilence which swept away such num- 
rtTem^- barbarians, at length proved fatal to ^ 

tor, who their conqueror. After a short but glorious reign- 
mends of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmiam, amidst ’ 

the tears and acclamations of his subjects. In his * 
•essor. last illness, he convened the principal olncers of 
the state and army, and in their presence recom- 
mended Aurelian, one of his generals, as the .. 
most deserving crf.tite jAbrane^ tite-best qua* ; 

lified to exeebte the great design which he him- ( 
self had been permitted only to undertake. The i 
virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability," jus- ^ 
tice, and temperance, his love of fame and of his j 
country, place him in that short list of emperors | 
who added lustre to the Roman patfim^^Whase ■- 
vtftnesy^jwwdv with peculiap" j 

zeal-andMcOinplacency by the courtly writers of ^ 
the age of Constantine, who was the great grand- J, 
son of Crispus, the elder brotfap*' ? 0 f^laudiu§. 
The voice of flabbery jirlgtoitj! tought to repeat^ ■ 
that<tli0gods^<|||i|i> 50 bii^y had snatched Clau- 
didsfrom the «vth, rewarded his merit and piety | 
by the perpetual establishment of the empire in. / 

his fam^l^ t i 

%. 

9 i^ccording to Zonaraa (1. xii, p. 63S)> Claudius, before his death. •' 
Hiiiissted him with the purple ; but this singular fact is rather con* ^ 
tafUttet e J than confirmed by other wrkers* 

life of Claudius by Pollio, and the orations of iMamertinus* 
Eumeuitn, nsd Julian. See likewise the Csesars of Julian, p. 5131^ 

In Julian it wad not adulation, but superstition and vani,ty. 
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Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness chap. 
of the Flavian family (aname which it had pleased 
them to assume) was deferred above twenty The at- 
years, and the elevation of Claudius occasioned *” 
the immediate ruin of his brother QuintiliuS) 
who possessadnotsuilicientmoderationor courage 
to descend into the private station to which the 
patriotism of the late emperor had condemned 
him.. .,W^0itt>4eIay or reSectioo,-' he assumed 
the purple at Aquileia, where Im commanded a 
considerable force ; and though his reign lasted 
only seventeen days, he had time to obtain the 
sanction of the senate, and to experience a mu- 
tiny of the troops. As soon as he was informed 
that the great army of the Dmmbe had invested 
the well-known valour of Aurelian with imperial 
power, he sunk under titO'^tsse and merit of bis 
rival ; and ordering his veins to be opened, pro- ^prii. 
dently witlukew himself from the unequal con- 
test.^ , 

Tlic general design of ibis vrorfc will notfKSu Orijinm* 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every 
emperor after ^ascended the tbrwic, much less 
to diduce the various fortunes of his private life. 

W« shidl only observe, that the faih^-of Aure- 
lian was a peasant of the territory of SlrmiuiB, 
who occupied a small farm, the property of Au- 
relius, a rich senator. His warlike soa 
in the troops as a common soldier, succesMvely 


Zosimus, !. i, p. 4?. Pollio (Hist. August p. 807) allows him 
littiKS, and safs, that like Portiiiax he was killed by the iiceoUolik 
i>. .Vfcording to Dexippus, he died of a di.'C..' 0 . 


t 





CHAP. ' rank of a centurion, a tribune, the 

ggfieit «rf a legion, the inspector of the camp* 
general, or, as it was then cdled, the duke, 
^ a frontier ; and at length, during the Gothic 
war, exercised the important office of commander 
in chief of the cavalry. In every station he dis- 
tinguished hknself by matchless valour,"^ rigid 
discipline, and successful conduct. He was in^ 
vested with the consulship by the emperor Vale- 
rian, who styles him, in the pompous langu^C 
of that 4be itWftwaRfcr of the re^ 
sthrif rival of tte Scipios; At 

the recommendation of V alerianj'a senatfw of the 
highest rank and merit, Ulpius CrinHu*, whose 
blood was derived from the same source as Aat 
of Trajan, adopted the Pannonian peasant, gave 
him his daughter in marriage, and rriieved with 

poverty which 

pffeserved inviolate.' 

Anreiian's The reign of Aurelian lasted only four years 
and about nine months ; but Cce^iaRtabt of t^at 
short period waa memorable 

to ’riie Gothic war,- 
iiliMised tht^^ritnans who invadecf^^ Ita^iT^feco-' 
vcred Spain, and Britaiu out of tbe.h«asd|' 
of Teti^llilt destroyed the proud 


successful 
M&gn, 




, * Theodius as (quoted in the Augustan History, p. 21J) affirms, 

m in one day tie killed with his own hand, forty'.eigfat Sannatians, 
9 aeveral subsequent engagements nine hundred and fifty. This 
fij pM valour was admired by the stddiers, and celelnrated in their 
the burden of which was iat&, nuife, s>aie, occidit. 

• Aaelmlius (ap. Hut. August, p. 213) dmcribes tfie ceremony of 
the adoption, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the presence of 
the emperor and bia great officers. 
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wTiich Zenobia had erected in the East, on the chaE 

XI 

ruins of the afflicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian, even to His sever# 
the minutest articles of discipline, which 
stowed such uninterrupted success on his arms. 

His military regiJIations are contained in a very 
concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce them, as he wishes to 
become a tribune, or as he is desirous to live. 
Gaming, drinking, and the arts of divination,' 
were severely prohibited. Aurelian expected that 
his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and labo- 
rious ; that their armour should be constantly 
kept bright, their weapons sharp, their clothing 
and horses ready for immediate service; that they 
should live in their quarters with chastity and 
sobriety; without damaging tlie com fields; with- 
out stealing even a sheep, a fowl, or a bunch of 
grapes ; without exacting from their landlords 
either salt, or. oil, or wood. “ The public al- 
“ lowance,” continues the emperor, “ is suffi'* 

“ cient for their support; their wealth should be 
“ collected from the spoil of the enemy, not 
“ fr|p»'tbe tears of the provincials.”' A single 
instance will serve to display the rigouivnnd even 
cruelty, of Aurelian. One of the soldiers had 
seduced the wife of his host. The guilty wretch 

* Hist. August, p. 211. This laconic epistle traly the wa aflk of a 
soldier $ it abounds with military phrasoe and words* some frhtch 
cannot be understood without dil^ulty. J^erramemtm stmtifrr is well 
explained by Saimasius. The former of the words means all weapons 
of offence, and is contrasted with arma, defensive armour. The latter 
signifies keen and well sharpened. ' 
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was fastened to two trees forcibly drawn towards 1 
^ other, and his limbs were torn asunder by 
their sudden separation. A few such examples 
impressed a salutary consternation. The punish- 
ments of Aurelian were terrible; but he had sel- 
dom occasion to punish more tlfan o^ce the same 
offence. His own conduct gave a sanction to his 
laws ; and the seditious legions dreaded a chief 
who had learned to obey, and who was worthy 
to command. 


tiudeT^ death cd!, GIaudia& had the faint- 

treatyT-ithiag^ of thfe €roths. The troops which 

guarded the passes of Mount Haemus and the 
banks of the Danube, had been drawn away by 
the apprehension of a civil war ; and it seems 
probable that the remaining body of the Gothic 
and V andalic tribes embraced the favourable op- 
portunity, abandoned their settlements of the 
Diaraine. traversed the rivers, and swelled w ith 
new multitudes the destroying host of their coun- 
trymen. Their united numbers were at length 
encountered the bloody and 

dottlnftd eonJg^ed'Wly l^h the approach 
of night.'i ,^ffiausted .by so man^Mfiftiyities, 
*h*ch ttey had mutually endured and inSted 
years war, the Goths and thS^, 
Romans consented to a lading and beneficial 
treaty. It was earnestly solicited by the barha- 
and cheerfully ratified by the legiwis, to 
suffrage the prudence of AureMan referred 
the Vision of that important question. The 



■■ Zo<iiiii. 1. i, p. 4.5. 
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Gothic nation engaged to supply the armies of chap. 
Rome with a body of two thousand auxiliaries, 
consisting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in 
return an undisturbed retreat, with a regular 
market as far a^ the Danube, provided by the 
emperor’s care, but at their own expence. The 
treaty was observed with such religious fidelity, 
that when a party of *five hundred men straggled 
front! the camp in quest of plunder, the king or 
general of the barbarians commanded that the 
guilty leader should be apprehended and shot to 
death with darts, as a victim devoted to the 
sanctity of their engagements. It is, however, 
not unlikely, that the precaution of Aurelian, 
who had exacted as hostages the sons and daugh- 
ters of the Gothic chiefs, contributed something 
to this pacific temper. The youths he trained in 
the exercise of arms, aud near his own person ; 
to th6 damsels he gave a liberal and Roman edu- 
cation ; arid by bfesto#mg them in marriage on 
souieoriiis principal officers, gradually introduced 
between the two nations the do.' ’st and most 
endearing connections.* 

Bslif'the most important condition of peace was resign* 

understood rather than expressed in tne treaty. provmTe o* 
Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces from Dacia, 
and tacitly relinquished that great provimse^^ 
the Goths and Vandals.^ His manly 

* Oexippas (ap. Excerpta Lejat. p. 1?) relates the whole transac- ' ’ ' ' 
tion under the name of Vandals. Aurelian married one of the Gothie 
ladies to his genera) Bonosus, who was able to drink with the Gethd, 
and discover their secrets. Hist. Augu.st. p. 217. 

r Hist. August, p. 222. Eutrop. ix, 15. Sextus Rufus, e, 9. !.»«> 
tantius de murtihus Persecutorujn, c. 9. 
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CHAP, convinced him of the solid advantages, and taught 
him to despise the seeming disgrace, of thus con- 
tracting the frontiers of the monarchy. The ; 
Dacian subjects, removed from those distant pos- , , 
sessions which they were unable to cultivate or 
defend, added strength and populousness to the ' 
southern side of the Danube. A fertile territory, , 
which the repetition of barbarous inroads had 
changed into a desert, was yielded to their in- ; 
dustry ; and a new province of Dacia still pre- i 
served the memory of Trajan’s conquests. The 
old country of that name detained, however, a | 
considerable number of its inhabitants, who f 
dreaded exile more than a Gothic tnaster." :* 
These degenerate Romans continued to serve the ;; 
empire, whose allegiance they had renounced by > 
introducing among their conquerors the first no- 
tions of agriculture, the useful arts, and the con-J? 
valencies of civilised life. An intercourse of i 
commerce and language was gradually established | 
between the opposite banks of the Danube; ^nd I 
after Dacia became an jldil^^ent state, it often j 
proved the fi g ftent barhef rfllie empire against ^ 
the invasioi^ of the savages of the ncMh. A 
sense of interest attached these more settled ■ 
bariai^^^ the alliance of Rome; and a permanerf^ 
interest very frequently ripens into sincere and., 
useful friendship. This various colony, which ; 

, : 

' >* Wallachians still preserve many traces of the Latin language. ; 

■Ad-have boasted, in every age, of their Roman descent. They ara 
surrounded by, hut not mixed with, the barbarians. See a memoir 
of M. d’AnviUe on ancient Dacia, in the Academy of Inscriptions, 
tom. XII. 
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filled the ancient province, and was insensibly chap. 
blended into one great people, still acknowledged ^ 

the superior renown and authority of the Go- 
thic tribe, and claimed the fancied honour of a 
Scandinavian origin. At the same time the 
lucky though acci'dental resemblance of the name 
of Gaeta infused among the credulous Goths a 
vain persuasion, that, jn a remote age, their own 
ancestors, already seated in the Dacian provinces, 
had received the instructions of Zamolxis, and • 
checked the victorious arms of Sesostris and 
Darius.® 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of’’'"’’® 
Aurelian restored the Illyrian frontier, the na-war. 
tion of the Alemanni” violated the conditions of 
peace, which either Gallienus had purchased, or 
Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed by their 
impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. Forty 
tliousand horse appeared in the field,® and the 
numbers of the infantry doubled those of the 
cayalry.'' I'he first objects of their avarice 
were a few cities of the Rhaetian frontier ; but 


-■ r - ■='-•5 

• Sec the first chapter of Jornandcs. The Vandals, ho\vc\ er (c. 22), 
moin4l^ed a short independence bet'Aecn the rivers INlurisia und 
Cri^a (Maros and K'eres) which fell into the Teiss. 

^ Dexippus, p. 7-1 2* /osiinUvS, 1. i, p. 43* Vopisetis in Aure- 
lian, in Hist. August. Huwerer these hibtorians differ fc names 
(Alemanni, Juthuiigi, and Marcomanni), it is evident that they main 
the same people, and the same war ; but it requires 
i'iiiate and explain them. 

• Cantoclariis, with his usual accuracy, chooses to tranaihite three 
hundred thousand : his \ersion is equally repugnant to sense and to 
'rramniar. 

■ Wo \my remark, as an insUnce of bad taste, that Dexippus ^ 
the light infantry of the Alemanni the technical tenaspro- 
poi onh tw fii'ccian phalanx. 
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22 AND lALI. 

CHAP, their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid 
march of the Alemanni traced a line of devastate 
tion from the Danube to the Po.® 

*. T). 270, The emperor was almost at the same time 
September, of the irruption, and of the retreat^ 

of the barbarians. Collecting- an active body 
of troops, he marched with silence and celerity 
along the skirts of the Her^’nian forest; and tlie 
Alemanni, laden with the spoils of Italy, arrived 
• at the Danube, without suspecting, that on the 
opposite bank, and in an advantageous post, a 
^man army lay concealed and prepared to in- 
tercept their return. Aurelian indulged the fatal 
security of the barbarians, and permitted about 
half their forces to pass the river without disturb- 
ance and without precaution. Their situation 
and astonishment gave him an easy victory ; his 
skilfui conduct improi^d advantage, Dis- 
poiM^ the legions in a semi-circular form, he 
advanced the two horns of the crescent across 
the Danube, and wheeling thesa.,^ * sudden 
towards the centre, the Ger*. 

man host, - ThAd|bgmav^PI^SS^Kans. on whatscK 
ewer side thejlIRiftheir eyes, beheld with de^air 
a wasted country, a deep and rapid stream, a vigt, 
toriousj^^l implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the AI©» 
manni no longer disdained to sue for peace, 
lyelian received their ambassadors at the head 
camp, and with every circumstance of 

tV- 

1^^, • In Dexippus, we at present read Rhodanus t M. de Valois very 

judiciously alters the word to Eridanus. 
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martial pomp that could display the greatness ciIap, 
and discipline of Rome. The legions stood to ^ 
their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful si- 
lence. The principal commanders, distinguished 
by the ensigpis of their rank, appeared on horse- 
back on either side of the imperial throne. 

Behind the throne, the consecrated images of 
the emperor, and his predecessors,^ the golden 
eagles, and the various titles of the legions, en- 
graved in letters of gold, were exalted in the 
air on lofty pikes covered with silver. When 
Aurelian assumed his seat, his manly grace and 
majestic figure® taught the barbarians to revere 
the person as well as the purple of their con- 
queror. The ambassadors fell prostrate on thO 
ground in silence. They were commanded to 
rise, and permitted to i^eaS:. ' By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, 
ifiagaSfied ^eir exploits, expatiated on the vicis- 
situdes of foftune Rnd^tbe mlvantages of peace; 
and, w ith an ill-timed cdhfidefice, demanded a 
large subsidy, as the price of the alliance which 
they offered to'tbe Romans. The>answer of the 
emp<#or was stern and imperious. He treated 
thmf offer with contempt,, and thielp demand 
with indignation ; reproached the barbarians; 


that they were as ignorant of the arts ©f wsm 
of the laws of peace ; and finally dismissed 
with the choice only of submitting to h&- nn- 

^ The emperor Claudius was certainly of the number; but we are 
ignorant how far this mark of respect was extended : if to Caesar and 
Augustus, it must have produced a very arviul spectacle ; a long lino 



of the masters of the world. 


* Vopiscus Kitt. August, p. 2J0. 
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conditidiied mercy, or awaiting the utmost scvCt' 
rity of*his resentment.'*. Aureliau had resigned 
a distant province to the Goths ; but it was dan.^ 
gerous to trust or to pardon these perfidious bar- 
barians, whose formidable power kept Italy itself 
in perpetual alarms. ^ 

Immediately after this conference, it should 
seem that some unexpected emergency required 
the emperor’s presence in Pannonia. lie de- 
volved on his lieutenants the care of finishing 
the destruction pf the 'Alpmanni, ei^er by the 
sword, or by the «urer operation of famine. 
But an active despair has often triumphed over 
the indolent assurance of success. The bar-- 
barians, finding it impossible to traverse the 
Danube and the Roman camp, broke through 
the posts in their rear, which were wore; feebly 
or less carefiiUy guan^ ; aad^ with incredible : 
dflig^ce, but by a difiFerent road, returned to- 
wards the mountains of Italy.' Aurelian, who 
considered the war as totally extinguished, receiv- 
ed the mortifying escape of the 

Aleman^ aiid|n|i|be.il^^wlicb they already 
ctHumitted il^we territory of Milan. Th% le- 
gions were commanded to follow, with as 
expediljl^ as those heavy bodies were capable of! 
exerting, the rapid flight of an enemy, whose* 
infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal 
^iftness. A few days afterwai*ds the emperor 
WBS^lf marched to the relief of Italy, at the 


4 


‘ Dexippqs give* them a subtle and prolix aration, worthy of » 
{Grecian sophist, 
f Hist. August, p. 31^ 
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head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among chap. 

whom were the hostages ^nd cavalry of the J 

Vandals), and of all the praetorian guards who 
liad served in the wars on the Danube.* 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had spread and «« 

^ * last van- 

tnemselves &om the Alps to the Appennine, thcquished by 
incessant vigilance of Aurelian and his officers 
was exercised in the discovery, the attack, and 
the pursuit, of the numerous detachments. Not- 
withstanding this desultory war, three Consider- 
able battles are mentioned, in which the prin- 
cipal force of both armies was obstinately en- 
gaged.’ The success was various. In the first, 
fought near Placentia, the Romans received so 
severe a blow, that, according to the expression 
of a writer extremely partial to Aurelian, the 
immediate dissolution of the empire was appre- 
hended.” The crafty barbarians, who had lined 
the woods, suddenly attacked the legions in 
the dusk of the evening, and, it is most pro- 
b^le, after the fatigue and disorder of a long 
march. The fury of tltcir charge w’as irresistible; 
but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, the 
patient firmness of the emperor rallied his troops, 
and restored, in some degree, the honour of his 
arms. The second battle was fouglit near Fano 
in Umbria; on the spot which, five hundred 
years before, bad been fatal to the broth(p¥=^f 
Hannibal.” Thus far the successful Geiiaans 

** Dexippus, p. 12. * Victor Junior in Aurelian. 

" Vopiscus in Hist, August, p. 216. 

■ The little river, or rather torrent, of Metauru^ near Fano, has 
been immortalizedi by finding such an historian as Livy, and 8udi a 
poet as Horace* 
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*. D. 271, 
Idn. 11. 
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had advanced along the ^Emilian and FlaminiMl 
way, with a design of sacking the defenceless 
mistress of the world. But Aurelian, who, 
watchful for the safety of Rome’, still hung on 
their rear, found in this place the decisive mo- 
ment of giving them a total and «irretrievabl0 
defeat.* The flying remnant of their host was 
exterminated in a third .and last battle near 
Pavia ; and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Aleman ni. 

Fear has been the original parent of super- 
stition; and every new calamity urges trembling 
mortals to deprecate the wrath of their invisible 
enemies. Though the best hope of the republid 
was in the valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet 
such was the public consternation, when the 
barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the Sibyl* 
iae books were consulted. Even the emperov 
himself, from a motive either of religion or of 
policy, recommended this salutary measure, 
chided the tardumss ' and offered 

to supply w h|gi |WPNaipCTfee,^^atever animals, 
whateter of any nation, the godk^hPuU 

require. , Notwithstanding this liberal offer, it 


does ndli|j|>pear, that any human victims ^ eXfu- 


‘f 


ated with their blood the sins of the Rommt 
people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremonies 
il||^*more harmless nature; processions of priests 




• ft w recorded by an inscription found at Pezaro. 
eclsxvi, 3* 

P One should iaaagine, he said, that you nere 
ehristi.'n church, not in the tempie of all the pods. 


See Gruter. 


.isembled 
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in white robes, • attended by a chorus of youths chap. 

• " XI 

and virgins ; lustrations of the city and adjacent 
country ; and sacrifices, whose powerful influ- 
ence disabled the barbarians from passing the 
mystic ground on which they had been cele- 
brated. Hqjvever puerile in themselves, these 
superstitious arts were subservient to the success 
of the war ; and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, 
the Alemanui fancied they saw an army of 
spectres combating on the side of Aurelian, he 
received a real and efiectual aid from this ima- 
ginary reinforcement.’ 

But whatever confidence might be placed in Fortiiiea. 
ideal ramparts, the experience of the past, andRom^*^ 
the dread of the future, induced the Romans to 
construct fortifications of a grosser and more 
substantial kind. The seven hills of Rome had 
been surrounded, by the successors of Romulus, 
with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
miles.'' The vast inclosure may seem dispro- 
portioned to the strength and numbers of the 
infant state. But it was necessary to secure an 


* Vtipwos In Hist. August, p. 8lA, 816, ^^ives A long ncconni ol' 
theMrecstnnooies, from the regi^ers of the 

' Plin. Hist. Natur. iii, 5. To confirm our idea, we may olwerve, 
that for a long time mount Caeliua was a grove oX oahs, and mount 
Viminal was overrun wikh osiers; that, in the fourth cratury* th* 
Av«ntine was a vacant and solitary retirement ; that, tiU the 
Augustus, the EsquHine was an unwholesome buiyiog'griHiiidBt and 
that the numerous inequalities, remarked by the aociente in the Qut* 
rinal, sufiSeiently prove that it was not covered with buildiii’^s. Of 
the seven hills, the Capitoline and Palatine only, with the adjacent 
vaJlie , were the primitive habitation of the R oma n people. But tbii 
tubj*"ct would require a dissertatIcH}. 


^ - * 
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CHAP, ample extent of pasture and arable land, against J 
the frequent and sudden incursions of the tribes 
, of Liatium, the perpetual enemies of the republic. 
With the progress of Roman greatness the city 
and its inhabitants gradually increased, filled 
up the vacant space, pierced through the useless 
walls, covered the field of Mars, and, on every 
side, followed the public highways in long and 
beautiful suburbs.' The extent of the new 
walls, erected by Aurelian, and finished in the , 
reign of Probus, was ms^nified by popular esti- * 
mation to near fifty,* but is reduced by accurate 
measurement to about twenty-one miles.“ It 
was a great but melancholy labour, since the • 
defence of the capital betrayed the decline of 's 
the monarchy. The Romans of a more pros- 1 
perous age, who trusted to the arms of the 4 
legions the safety of the frontier camps,* were | 
very far firom entertaining a suspicion, that it ^ 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat 'I 
of empire against the inroads of the barbarians.' 
AureHan victory of niaiu|fai^^r the Goths, and 4 

success ^Anacelia^^^t the Alemanni, ? 
usurpers* had already Stored to the arms of Rome their i 
ancient superiority over the barbarous nations 5 

4 - . 4 

* ExspatianOa tecta tnultas addidere urbes, is the expression of ^ 

Pliny. , I 

‘ Hist. August, p. 228. Both Lipsius and Isaac Vossius have j 
.eagerly embraced this measure. 

* See Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. i, c. 8. * 

* Tacit. Hist, iv, 23. 

^ For Aurclian’s walls, see Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 216, 222. ' 
Zositnus. I. i. p. 43. Eutropius, ix, 15. Aurel. Victor, in Aurelian. 
Victor Junior in Aurelian. Euseb. Hieronym. et Idatius in Chronic. 
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of the north. To chastise domestic tyrants^ and chap. . 
to re-unite the dismembered parts of the em- 
pire, was a task reserved for the second of those 
warlike emperors. Though he was acknow- 
ledged by the senate and people, the frontiers 
of Italy, Africa,* Illyricum, and Thrace, con- 
fined the limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, were 
still pc^^sed by two rebels, who alone, out of 
so numerous a list, had hitherto escaped the 
dangers of their situation ; and to complete tlie 
ignominy of Rome, these rival thrones had been 
usurped by women. 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen and Successkm 
fallen in the provinces of Gaul. The rigid vir- m Cauu 
tues of Posthumus served only to hasten his 
destruction. After suppressing a competitor, 
who had assumed the purple at Mentz, he re- 
fused to gratify his troops with the plunder of 
the rebellious city ; and,, in the seventh year 
of his reign, boranic the .victim of thek* dis- 
appointed avarice."' The death of Victorious, 
his friend and associate, was occasioned by a 
less ^worthy cause. The shining a comjdish- 
ments* of tii it prince were stained by a licen- 

• His comp?tit.>r wa? Lollianus, or Elianus, if indeed these names 
mean the smtic pc»vjn- S -e Tpllcm‘'nt, tom, p. Ill7v 

* The char cter of ihi'^ jrince by Julius Aterianu*? (ap. Hist. 

August, p 1^") is worth tianscrjLinf, as it seems finf an4.®Ettf>aY’- 
tial. Victo ino qdi p'ist Jdnium Po!!(thumiuin Gailiast^txktfllminem 
exi'stioio pralci ; non in \irlute Trajanum ; new Antoniuiini 

in dementi i; non in gr.:\jt.^?e Nervsm ; non in gubemanno aerari* 
Ve*^p.isinnum ; non in Ctnsnra totna. vita? ac f.evcntate militari Fer- 
tinace'n \t:\ Se\erunj. Sed omnia hu-C hhjJo ct cupiditas voluptMfta 
niuiicrarja- peididit, ut nemo audoat .cs tjus in iitonttioit* 
tcre queru cuncUt omnium judicio mciu*SM! puniri. 
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CHAP, tioas pamion, which he indulged in acts <lif : 
vitdence, with too little regard to the laws of 
society or even to those of love.’’ He was . 
slain at Cologne^ by a conspiracy of jealous hus- 
bands, whose revenge would have appeared more 
justifiable, had they spared the innocence of his 
' son. After the murder of so many valiant princes, 
it is somewhat remarkable, that a female for a i 
long time controlled the fierce legions of Gaul, 
and still more singular, that she was the mother 
of the unfortunate Victorinus. The arts and ; 
treasures of Victoria enabled her successiv’ely to j 
place Marius and Tetricus on the throne, and 
to reign with a manly vigour under the name of 
those dependent emperors. Money of copper, J 
of silver, and of gold, was coined in her name ; 
she assumed the titles of Augusta and Mother ^ 
of the Camps ; her power ended only with hep 
life; but her life was perhaps shortened by the | 
ingratitude of Tetricus.' . ? 

•The reign When, at the instigation of his ambitious pa- > 
“ Tetri-'* troness, Tetricus assum^,|JI|l^nsigns of royalty, | 
”»• . he was the peaceful province of - ‘ 

Aquitaine, S^eniployment suited to his characr 
ter and education. He reigned four or ' 
years ov^ Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave?/^ 
and sovereign of a licentious army, whom he^/ 
dreaded, and by whom he was despised. The ^ 
v^our and fortune of Aurelian at length opened 

• He ravished the wife of Attitianus, an actuary, or army agent. 

AagtJst. p. 186. Aurei, Victor in Aurelian. 

• Pollio assigns her an article among the thirty tviants. Hist. Au- 
gust. p. 200. 
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the prospect of a deliverance. He ventured to chap. 

disclose his melancholy situation^ and conjured 

the emperor to hasten to the relief of his unhappy^- »• 27i. 
rival. Had this secret correspondence reached 
the ears of the soldiers, it would most probably 
have cost T^tricus his life ; nor could he resig’n 
the sceptre of the West without committing an 
act of treason against Jiimself. He affected the 
appearances of a eivU war, led his forces into the 
field against^ Atirelian, posted them in the most 
disadvantageous manner, betrayed his own coun- 
sels to the enemy, and, with a few chosen friends, 
deserted in the beginning of the action. The 
rebel legions, though disordered and dismayed 
by ihe unexpected treachery of their chief, de- 
fended themselves with desperate valour, till 
they were cut fti pieces almost to a man, in this 
blootiy and memorable battle, which was fought 
ncair Chalons in Champagne.'* The retreat of 
the irregular auxiliaries, Franks and Batavians,* 
whom the conqueror soon cotBpelled or persuade 
ed to repass the Rhine, restored the general 
tranquillity ; and the power of Aurelian was ac- 

* Polifo in Hist. August, p. 196. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 

93Q. Ths two Victors, in the lives of Gallienus and Aurelian. 

£Uitrop. ix, 13. Euseb. in Cbroru Of all these writers, onJjr tli6. 

two last (but with strong probability) place the fall of Tetricos he» 

fore that of Zenobia. M. de Boze (in the Academy of 

tom. XXX) does not wish, and Tillemoat (torn, iii, p. 116SQ 

dare, to follow them. 1 have been fairer than the 

than the other. 


• Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eutnenius mentions Bazavicec'^ somtf 
Qscius*, any reofton, wcuM iahi alter the fo Bas;ctiidicit» 
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CHAP, knowledged from the wall of Antoninus to the ^ 
columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of , 
Auton, alone and unassisted, had ventured to | 
declare against the legions of Gaul. After a ; 
siege of seven months, they slormed and plun- f 
dcred that unfortunate city, already wasted by 
famine.*^ Lyons, on the ^contrary, had resisted ; 
with obstinate disalBection the arms of Aurelian, ' 


We read of the punishment of Lyons,*' but j 
there is not any mention of the rewards of 
Autun. Such, indeed, is the policy of civil' | 
war ; severely to remember injuries, and to for- 'j 
get the most important services. Revenge is | 
profitable ; gratitude is expensive. ^ 

*.V 2 T 2 , Aurelian had no sooner secured the person and -I 
«f ^rwWa; of Teti’icus, tlian he turned his arms 

against Zenobia, the celebrated queen of Pal-,| 
myra and tbe East. Modern Europe has pro- 1 
duced several illustrious women, who have sustain- ® 
ed, with glory, the weight of empue ; nor is our | 
own age dcsti^te of such distinguished chafac- 
ters. excej^ th^ doubtful achieve- .$ 

ments of SoH^lmihis, Zenobia is perhaps the only ■ 
female whose superior genius broke through the | 
servile ;^olence imposed on her sex by the cUm'*' 
mate and manners of Asia.’' She claimed h0n 

• ■■■ff 


^ £umeQ« in Vet. Panegyr. iv, 8. 5 

* Vopiscus in Hist. Augiisu p. 246. AutUn ma not restored tiB 
Uie leign of Diorletian. See Eumenius de restaurandis scholis. '' 

*• Almost every thing that is said of the manners of Odenathus and ’ 
Zenobia is taken from their lives in the Augustan History, by Tr*- ' 
beUius PoUio, see p. 192, 198. 


9 
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Ifescent from tht* Macedonian kings of Egypt, chat. 
equalled iii 64auty her ancestor- Cleopatra, and 
far suip'a^seti that princess in chastity* and va- 
lour, ^enobia was esteenied the most lovely asheri»auty 
well as the most heroic of her sex. She was of ai„g; 
dark completion ^for in speaking of a lady, these 
trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteii^s, aiid her lar^ black eyes 

' 1 ^; ‘ 

*^^s"^ee‘tnMS/*'Hw voice was strong 
and harmonious. Her manly understanding was 
strengthened and adorned by study. She was not 
Ignorant of the Latin tongue, but possessed in 
equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, and the 
Egyptian languages. She had drawn up for her 
o#hr tise aii ^tome of oriental history, and fa- 
miliarly ^ ana 

Plato, under the tuition of the sublime Lon^us. 

l^^g^^i^hed woman gave her hand to^*®* ^8io«r. 
Odcnnthii§,'''liinib^’'fin^;a pfiyHte station, raised 
hiniself to Uu' domihidn 

became the friend and rnmpaniori of a Ifero. 

In the intervals of war, Odenathus passionately 
delighted in the exercise of hunting ; he pursued 
witlf fiidour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, 
panthers, and bears ; and the ardour of ZenoMa 
in that dangerous amusement was not ii 
hb own. She had inured her cons 
&^pie, disdained the use of a covered ^ 

< She never admitted her husbaed’s emhraeef but tar the lahe if 
posterity, tf her hopes wen btfltd, in the emfamg month 
Wed the experiment. 





on horseback in a mUitary 
wd sometimes marched several miles on 
at the head of the troops, .The success of 
C^enathus was in a great measure ascribed to her 
incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
splendid victories over the great king, whom 
they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctesiphon, 
laid the foundations of their united fame and power. 
The armies which they commanded, and the pro- 
vinces which they had saved, acknowledged not 
any other sovereigns than th^ir 
The senate aad people of Rome revered a stranger 
wfio bad' avenged their captive emperor, and even, 
the insensible son of Valerian accepted Odenathus 
for his legitimate colleague. 

She re- After a siaccessfulexpedition against the Gothi© 

huSd" pluttdefrcirs of Asia, the Palmyrenian prince re-, 
death, toTned ' -Invisciy^let 

treasoiv* 

f^ourite amusement of hunting was th© 

, cause, or at least the occasion, his. death^. 
His nc[)llc^\■, Ma'oniu^,. preaunied to dart iiU. 
javelin ttiat of jjjB. ^^pclc ; and though. 

adm^^M error, repeated the same ins%. 

l^ce.' As a monarch, and as a sportsman, Oder 

nathus was provoked, took away his horse, § 
mark ‘'oP^nominy among the barbarian^ an4i; 
chastised the rash youth by a short confinement, . 
The (^ence was soon foirgot, but the punishment 


# 

'.f 
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August, p. 192, 193. Zosimus, 1. i, p. 36. Zonaras, 1.- 
The last is clear and probable, the others confused and 


incoiMitiM. The teit of Syncellua, if not corrupt, is absolute non- 
!«cnse. 
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Was i’emembered ; and Maeonius, with a few cha?. 
daring' associates, assassinated his uncle in the 
midst of a great erttertainment. Herod, the son i. d. 250. 
of Odenathus, though not of Zeuobia, a young 
man of a soft and effeminate temper,' was killed 
With his fatl^pri But Maeonius obtained only the 
pleasure of revenge by this bloody deed. He 
had scarcely time to assume the title of Augustus, 



With the assistance of his most faithful friends, 
she immediately filled the vacant throne, and East ana 
governed with manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, 
and the East, above five years. By the death of 
Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
tifesaoate^had granted him only as a persona! 
distinkidWf di^aining 
both the senate and Gallienus, obliged one o^fhe 
Ik^n^ genm'ais, who was sent against her, to 
retreat into of his army 

and his reputation.'**' ' 

sions which so frequently perplex a 
the steady administration of Zenobia was guided 
by the most jhdicious maxims of policy. If it 
was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment ; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 

‘AMenathus and Zenobia often sent him, from tte 
cne^t presents of gems and toys^ which he received 
delighta ' *^^5*-'* 

* Some very uiyust suspicions hitve been east ^ if sbe 

was accessary to h(»r husband’s deaths 
■ Hi5t.Aiqcus».p.l»0, l$l. 

D 2 
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CHAP, strict •eeooomy was accused of avarice ; yet cffl | 
evei^ jiropCT occasion she appeared magnificefit | 
and liberal. The neighbouring states of Arabia, | 
Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her enmity, and | 
solicited her alliance. To the dominions of, | 
Odenathus, which extended ffom the Euphratof- 1 
to the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added thf^ > 
inheritance of her ancestors, the populous and 
fertile kingdom of Egypt. The emperor Clan* ^ 
dius acknowledged her merit, and was content*^ cj. 
that, while Aepursued the (^tl|ifej?>|r» should : 
as%rt,^fd%i^l^pf tie empire in the East.*\ 
T^sif conduct, however, of Zenpbia was attended.^ 
with some ambiguity ; nor is it unlikely that sb«^# 
had conceived the design of e^-ecting an, mde/|^ 
pendent and hostile monarchy. She blended|. 
with the popular manners of Roinan princes thd® 
stately pomp of ^e com^^ Aj^a* aad exacted,, 
sj^ects the same adoration that w 
paid to the successors of Cyrus. She bestowed^ 
on her three sons'* a Latin ednpat^, and ofted^l 
shewed them to the tzp(^,dd(^^ with the&DK’J 
perkd iPoe her^f she reserved the dhfe-ff 

d^aii^ 'with i^lendid but doubtful title €i:'f 
q^n of the ffast. /r 


■--M 

-!/ 

i- 


* See, in rort. Aogiut. p. 198, AurelUn’s testimonjr to ber ■ 
rit ; and for the tonquest of EgT’pt, Zositnus, ]. i, p. 39, 40. 

t Timoiaiu, Herennianua, and VabaUathas. It is sn^osed 
t^ two former were already dead before the war. Oo-Uie hut, A^: 
reAut bestowed a small province of Armenia, with the title of kinS’^ S' 
bis medals we still extsnU See TUkaiont, tom. iii, P*' -.1 
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When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against chap. 
an adversary whose sex alone could render her 
an object of contempt, his presence restored obe-Theexpe- 
dienceto the province of Bithynia, already shaken 
by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia.’ Ad-*-®-*^** 
vancing at the head of his legions, he accepted 
the submisdon of Ancyra, and was admitted 
into Tyana, after an olJStinate siege, by the help 
of a citizen. The generdfii ‘^ouj^ 
fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned the traitor 
to the rage of the soldiers : a superstitious reve- 
rence induced him to treat with lenity the coun- 
trymen of Apollonius the philosopher.'' An- 
tioch was deserted on his approach, till the em- 
peror, b^his salutary edicts, recalled the fiigitives, 
and i^dqn to all who, from 

necessity rather than cnmOT, beCniCafgiig^ 
in die service of the Palmyrehian queen. The 
un^pCcted mildness of such a conduct reconciled 
the minds of as far as the gates 

of Emesa, the Avishcs of the people^secofide^ 
terror of his arms.* 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputa- Ti»e em- 

, peror de- 

tion, bad she indolently permitted the emperor feats th9 
of the West to approach within an hundred miles 
of her capital. The fate of the East was de- 
cided in two great battles; so sunuar in altno^itodBiae- 

* Zodiniu, 1. i, p. 44. . . if; 

' VopteusOn Hist. August, p. 8lT)gi»*» o» •» 
and a doubtful risian of Aurelian. AppoUoiuu* Iwra 

about the ranxe time as Jesus Christ* His life fthait.At former) ie 
related in so fabuloiM a manner by bis disciples, that we are at a 1 m 9 
to discover whether he Was a ude, an iihp»**r» » lanati^i 
Zosimus, L I, p. 4d. 
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CHAP. 

XI. 


1^1 OjiGLtKE AKb tAl.'t 


eveiy^c^tmmstance, that we can scarcely distioi ? 
guish .them from each other, except by observing* - 
that the first was fought near Antioch,* and the^ < 
second near Emesa." In both, the queen oft 1 
Palmyra animated the armies by her presence, ; 
and devolved the execution of he*" orders on, 
Zabdas, who had already signalized his military | 
talents by the conquest of Egypt. The nume^l A 
rous forces of Zenolna consisted for the most part ’| 
of light archers, and of heavy cavalry clothed iqji | 
complete steel. Tl^e lifyriaii horse. 

of to ^stain the ponderous. 

charge of their antagonists. They fled in real . J 
or affected disorder, engaged the Palmyrenians . | 
in a laborious pursuit, harassed them by a desul.;^ ^ 
tory combat, and at length discomfited this im»,F 
penetrable Ijut unu ieldy body of cavalry. The ' 
light inf^ry^la tbe mealtime, when they ha(|^ 
qpivers, remaining without proi^ 


^ qpivers, remaining without pro!^i 
tecfion against a closer onset, exposed their nakedf;^ 
sides to the swords of the, Iggioai, Aurel^nJ^ 
had chosen these yeter^ #65ps, who w ere usUt.;‘^ 


Upper Danube, and who^: ?' 




severely tried in the Alemannh^l' 
After the defeat of Emesa, Zenobia J 
found it impossible to collect a third ^ 


As far as the frontier of Egypt, the nafions 
ject to her empire had joined the standard o: 


arrayjj 



*^a pl^ called Immffi. Eatrppius. Sextus Hufu*,and Jereaa, 
only this first battle. 


‘ho socon4. 

« nmm t i, p. 4t-18. His account of the two batUes is deaf 


and cireuwitautMl. 
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conqueror, who detached Probus, the bravest of chap. 
his general^ to possess himself of the Egyptian ^ 
provinces. Palmyra was the last resource of the 
widow of Odenathus. She retired within the 
walls of her capita]^ made every preparation for a 
vigorous resistance, and declared with the intre- 
pidity of a hferoine, that the last moment of her 
reign and of her life should be the same, 

deserts of Araya,'#li^€®^ 
tivated spots rise likfe islands out of the sandy^**^™^* 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmjnra, 
by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm 
trees which afibrded shade and verdure to that 
temperate region. The air was pure,® and the 
soil, inv^uable springs, was 

capable of producing^^fftfr'^*iiBdH.-aa coiji. 

A place possessed of such singular advantages, 
and sotttat^ at a convenient distance^ between 
the gulph Of MediterraOean, was 

soon frequented by the caiiwid$*#|tiiidr*ecMiir^^ied 
to the nations of Europe a considerable’ pait'cf 
the rich commodities of India. Palmyra insen- 
sibly increased into an opulent and independent 
city, and connecting the Roman and tlie Par- 
thian monarchies by the mutual benefits of com- 
merce, was sufiered to oteerve an humble 00^^ 
tritfity, till at length, after the victoria otTii- 
jan, the little republic sunk into 

y It warn im hundred and thirty .aeTeo milM Seleucia, and 
two hundred and three Trom the nearest coast of Ifyria, according W 
the reckoning of Pliny, who, in a few woida (BUt. Natur. 
gives an excellent dessdption of Palmyra. ~ 

n 4 
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CHAP. fkjurished more than one hundr&l 


XI. 




It Is be- 

eleged bj^ 
Aurelian, 


years in the subordinate though honour^ * , 
rank of a colony. It was during that peac«* 
ful period, if we may judge from a few remain- ’ i 
ing inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyrenians,_ I 
constructed those temples, palaces, ftnd porticos^ I 
of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, scattered^j I 
over an extent of several jniles, have deserved ? 
the curiosity of our travellers. The elevation of ‘ ,| 
Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to reflect nei^ ,?| 

sjplendour^Oj^ th^^^|;jqE#j ^4-£W»yi«» for % § 
fort^.ihejdval rf Rome : but the § 
competition was fatal, and ages, of prosperity* S 
were sacrificed to a moment of glory.* /. 1 

In his march over the sandy desert betweeu.! ^ 
Emesa and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian waS|.| 
perpetually harassed by the Arabs ; nor could 

^d^espemlly bis bagjjfl 
from those flying troops of active an^| 
daring robbers, who watched the moment o^^ 
surprise, and eluded the s}p^ .p|ii^t- of the k*,; jf 
gions.^ The sie^A^.Eai^i^ca was an. object fafi| 
imd topurtant, and the emperoij; | 
ipfffitsant vigour, pressed the attaci^l 
in person, was himself wounded, with a dar^ i 
” Tl\e; Roman people,” says Aurelian, in * 
original te|ter, « speak with contempt of 


^Some EngliBb traveilexs from Aleppo ^emtTedmmlm of 
a^^bout the endof the last century. Our curiosity has since beMI 

a more splendid manner by Messieurs Wood and Daw- ' 
Palmyra, we may consult the masterly dis- 
i ^taymly^ . Halley in the Philosophical Transactions 5 Lowthorp’s , 
AlundgOmea, VaHlu, p. Sia 
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war which J ^ waging against a woman, char. 
" They ignorant both of the character and 
“ of t^e power of Zenobia. It is impossible to 
“ ecpaaerate her warlike preparations, of stones, 

“ Ojf arrows, and of every species of missile wear 
“ pons. Ev^ry part of^the walls is provided 
“ with two;, or three balistce, and artificial fires 
“ are thrown from he*" milita^ engines. The 
“ has aimed 

“ perate courage Yeii^hl trust in the pro* 

“ tecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto 
“ been' favourable to all my undertakings.”* 
Doubtful, however, of the protection of the gods, 
and of the event of the siege, Aurelian judged it 
more prudent to offer tenns o^an adva^fr^eous 

RSidendid retreat ; to 
the iiiliajpreii 

poaals were obstinately rejected, and the refusal 
waa a^y^ijpapied: with insult. 

The firmnefflB«)ff ;ij |«a H^a R^s sn^fxn’ted by the who be- 
hove, that in a very short thRe.fanahm woilid^urof 
compel the Roman army to repass the dasert ; f of'ui# 
and by the reasonable expectation that the kings city, 
of the East, and particularly the Persian monarch, 
would >mrm in the defence of their most natural 
ally. But fortune and the pereeverance of Aure- 
lian overcame every obstacle. The death Of 
Sapor, Which happened about this time,** 
traced the councils of Persia, and 
si^ndde succours that attempted,«ti|i|i^ire Pal- . 

• VopisCTia in Hist. August, p. SIR * 

‘ From a very duubtfal chnmokgr 1 have endeavoured to ' 

;bc most probable dale. 




iteR'aBCttNE ANtf fXLt 


chap. easily intercepted either by the anni 


«.>. 273. 


rtt thfe liberalty of the emperor. From every 
pdPtof Syria, a regular succession of convoy* 
safely arrived in the camp, which was increased 
by the return of Probus with hi§, victorious troops 
from the conquest of Egypt. It was then that 
Zenobia resolved to fly. She mounted the fleetest 
of her dromedaries,® and "had already reached 
the banks of the Euphrates, about sixty miles 
from Palmyra, when she was overtaken by the 
pursuit and 

to ‘ the feet of the em-" 
peror. Her capftal so(hi afterwards surrendered, 
and was treated with unexpected lenity. The' 


arms, horses, and camels, with an immefise' 


treasure of gold, silver, silk, and precious stones',*^ 
were all delivered to the conqueror ; who, leavingl 
only 8 gurnsen'df 'jux'htmdred atchers, returned^ 
twS^esa, and employed some time in the distrt-'v 
bntion of rewards and punishments at the end of^' 
so memorable a war, which spadtfiWfeiitd'the ohe-^ 
diene© of Romo^ '#i€ii(^’’|w5*'1iifees that had re-*- 

the captivity of .. 


■’I. 


'.''i 


BehaTtoar 1 When the Syrian queen was brought into tl«r^ | 
“ “■presence of Aurelkn, he sternly asked her, how* 4 


* Hist. August, p. 2ia Zosimus, 1. i, p. SO. TIiou|^ thecaBU^^^:^ 
i»T|.4eavy beast of barderi, the dromedary, who is either bf the raais: 2- 
di^j^ltedred spcciea, is used by the oativea of Asia and Africa, ei( ' ' 
alt dcNIl^M which require celerity. The Arabs affirm, that he will 
ton o e wF ii gl ljjaeh ground in one day, as their fleetest horses can per- 
form in eig&'ieteB. See Buflbn Hist. Naturelle, tom. si, p. 322> 
and SbawV Tntri^ ^ HiT. 
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she had presumed to rise in arms against the chaf. 
emperors, of Rome ? The answer of Zenobia was 
a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. “ Be- 
“ cause I disdained to consider as Roman em* 

“ perors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You 
“ alone I acknowledge as my conqueror and 
“ my sovereign.”^ But as female fortitude is 
commonly artificial, so it is seldom .steady (Mr > 
c(Masi^t^Bt. ^^,TTJ^/;(»urage (d* ZeiM^bws'^aierted, 
her in the hour of trial; she trembled at the 
angry clamours of the soldiers, who called aloud 
fcnr her immediate execution ; forgot the gene- 
rous despair of Cleopatra, which she had pro- 
posed as her model ; and ignominiously purchased 
life by the sacrifice of her fame aBd;her''fi>’ieads. 

obstinate resistance ; it was on their heads that 
she direc^^d the vengeance of the cruel Aure- 
lian. The was included 

aniong the numerous and 
tims of her fear, will survive that of the 
who betrayed, or the tyrant who condemned 
him. Genius and learning were incapable of 
moving a fierce unlettered soldier, but they bad 
served to elevate and harmonise the soul of L(Ri-> , 
ginus. Without uttering a complaint, he calmly 
^allowed the executioner, pitying his unhN^^ 
n^ress, and bestowing comfort <m ^ . 

friends.* . 

^ Pollio in Hist. p. 199. 

‘ Vopiocub in Hkt. August, p. 219. Zosiimit, I. i» p. i51« 
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CHAP. 

Xt 

Rebellion 
and ruin 
of Palmy- 
ra. 


Aurelian 
suppresses 
the rebel- 
lion of 
' Firmus in 
Egypt. 


Trfi'WfetfLftl'i A^iP f ALt' 


RetifieBillg from the conquest of the East» 
had already crossed the straits which 
diaide Europe from Asia, when he was provoked 
by the intelligence that the Palmyrenians had 
massacred the governor and garrison which he 
had left among them, and again ^erected the 
standard of revolt. Without a moment’s deli- 
beration, he once more tul'ned his face towards 
Syria. Antioch was alarmed by -his rapid ap^ 
proach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt ■ 
the frrea^dste "We 

himself, in which he ^ 
acknowledges,' that old men, women, children, ». 
and peasants, had been involved inr that dread- 
ful execution, which should have been confined * i 
to armed rebellion ; and although his principal * 
concern seems directed to the re-establishment'- 
of a-te«e^ dfe«ivers some pity f 

P^haht of the Palmyrenians, to whom k 


be grants the permission of rebuilding and in- 
habiting their city. But it 
than to restwe. -TMsHlSrt^i^dimmerce, of arts, ' 
and'of 2eimbll^"'^^lidtlally sunk into an obscure"^ 
frifftig' ftartreSsj and at length a miser- 


aMe village. , The {nesent citizens of Palmyra,' 


,?■ 


consisting of thirty or forty families, haveerected " 
their imidkiottages within the spacious court of^ 
a magnificent temple. • * ; 

- Another and a last labour still awaited thef 
mdefatigable Aurelian ; to suppress a dangeroiK ^ 
jabscure rebel, who, during the revolt of 




5 ^ 


* HUt August, p, 219. 
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?tJmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. chap. 
Firmus, tlw friend and ally, as he proudly styled 
himself, of Odenathus and Zenobi^ was no more 
than .» wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the 
course of his trade to India, he had formed very 
intimate connexions with the Saracens and the 
Blemmyes, who^ situation on either coast of the 
Red Sea gave them an easy introduction into the 
Uppeg^pt. ^ ^The Egyptians he 
the hope of m^dom, and, at the head of their 
furious multitude, broke into the city of Alex- 
andria, where he assumed the imperial purple, 
coined money, published edicts! and raised an 
army, which, as he vainly boasted, he was capa- 
ble of maintaining from the sole prp^.of hi^ 
%®fe.ftcops,were a feeble defen(% 
against the appfd^-«f 

almost unnecessary to relate, that Firmus was 
routed,, j^lj^eoy tortuged, and put to death. Aure- 
lian might now. c^^gp^Qi^,^8eimte, the peo- 
ple, and himself, that in littk thpp 

ye^s he had restored universal peace <an4os^ 
to the Roman world. ^ 

Since the foundation of Rome, no general had a. d. grt, 
more nobly deserved a triumph tlian Aorelian 
nor was a triumph ever celebrated with supe^ 


Vopiseus in Hist. Augiwt. p. ?20, git. As as ImtisMiiriif 
a is observed, that be had ^ass windoM. Be edBlilikh^ 
able for bb strength and appetite, bis courage aiidAd|(tpl^|Pi Prom 
the letter of Aurelian, we may justly Infer, tJsat'PBuiSitWaa the last 
«r the rebeb, end coiuequentljr that Tctrietar wm dHldy suppressed.- 
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XI. 


kfH) 

rk» and magnificence.’* The pomp 

by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, 
above two hundred of the most curious 
animals from every climate of the north, the 
east, and the south. They were followed by 
sixteen hundred gladiators, devote<jl to the crud 
amusement of the amphitheatre. ■ The wealth itf 
Asia, the arms and ensigns of so many conquered 
nations, and the magnificent plate and wardrobe 
of the Syrian queen, were disposed in exact 
^mmetry.or artfid^#P0S9da^ 

pia, Arabia, Pdrsia, Bactriana, India, and China^ 
all remarkable by their rich or singular dresses, 
displayed the fame and power of the RotuaB' 
emperor, who exposed likewise to the public vie# 
the presents that he had received, and particulari-l 
ly a ^eat^ t^mber <^ -erowK»of gold, the Ofiei^^ f 
cities. The victories of Aui# | 
liain were attested by the long train of captivel f. 
who reluctantly attended his;, trsmi^h, ,4 

Vandals, Sarmathm^vAi^QEibnefi, Franks, Gau^,4 
Syriam^ aild Sgy^^ans. Each people wasrdi^^ \ 
.^4ts peculiar inscription, and th^ j 
title of Amazons was bestowed on ten martttf 5 
heroines of the Gothic nation who had be^ t 
taken in arms.' But every eye. 


* See the triumph of Auretian, described by Vopisc»» 

^ ^rticulars with his usual minuteness ; and, on tlds occasion, 
l^nin to be interesting. Hist. Augbst. p. 2?0. f -I, 

. ^i|to l ] [ K barlwirous, nations, women have often combated by tho f- 
aide'nnwp boUiands. But it is almost impossible, that a society of ’ 
Amaiim tiisoU ever have existed either in the old or new world. . ; 

4 
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the crowd of ca|>tires, ws^ fixed on the empewsr ditAf. 
Tetricus, and the queen of the East. The for- ^ ^ 
mer, as well as his son, whom he had created 
Augustus, was dressed in Gallic ti’owsers,*' a 
safiron tunic, and a robe of purple. The beau- 
teous figure of Zehobia was confined by fetters 
of gold ; a, slave supported the gold chain which 
encircled her nedtt, and she almost fainted und^ 

<m mot rafSig3}t&:QaA^^ <^^ in whuitsKe 
once hoped to enter the gates of Rome. It was 
followed by two other chariots, still more sump- 
tuous, of Odenathus and of the Persian monarch. 

The triumphal car of Aurelian (it had formerly 
been used by a Gothic king) was dj^WfujE^ ^s 

senate, the people, an({ the army, closed t^ 8<K 
leini^j)r<|eea|^^e^ .cU^eigned joy, wonder, and 
gratitu^,' nud- 

titude ; but the satisftic ^^j^ ^|^^f|^|g^|^ 
clodded by the appearance of 
could they suppress a rising murmur, that the 
haugbt^r emperor should thus expose to public 

^ Tm Wm af tn3e«, breeclies, or trowser*. was stUl consider^ in 
Italy as a Gallic and barbarian flnhiinn' Bomono, bowerer, BaS 
great advances towards It. To ^^fatdrele tlia Icgaood 

b*"***. andersbtad, in thc'time of Pennpey and UoMib 
proof of in l^th and 'effamioacy. In tbe of Trtja^ Ad 
yas ccmSiwdto the ricb and InxtuiinxBs. 
adopm^ by the meanest of the .people. See a ee qi^jiljlip l^ibt^ of 
Casaubm, ad Sueton. in August, c. 88. • 

* Most prabaitly the former ; the latter, teettWKAiuMals of Au- 
relian, only denote (according to the learned cardiiMl Norris) an aif^ 

•ntal victory. 



CBAP. 

Xt. 

H!a treat* 
meet of 
Tetricus 
and Zeno* 
Ida. 


ittfcy tbfe person of a Roman and 


a till 


howerOr, in the ti'eatment of his unf6i* 
tunate rivals, Anrelian might indulge his prid^ 
he behaved townsfds them with a generous cle- 
mency, which was seldom exercised by the cdf- 
cient conquerors. Princes who, without succe^ 
had defended their throne or freedom, were ffl- 
quently strangled in prison, as soon as the trf- 
umphal pomp ascended the c^itol. The^ 
Usurpers, t^ 

to spend the^ 

lives in affluence and honourable repose, 'i'hl 
emperor juesented lEedbbia ivith* ah ele^nt vilf| ' 
at Tibur or Tivoli, about twenty miles ‘fro4 
the capital ; the Syrian queen insensibly sul 
ifrto a Roman matron, her daughters married 

^eire reinstated ift their rank and fortunes. ^ 
erected on the Caelian hill 
and as soon as it'was4fSI9{^ invited Aurelr 
eh^dhc^, lie was agree^ 
a picture which represented tS 
hi^ry.^ 'Biey were debated offer^^ ^ 
to a’fSvic creymund the scej^ttf ' 

6sid; receiving at his hands t6e : "1, 

' 51 ' 

. « the es]pres*h)n ft Caiphurolng (EdOg. i, S0>, WiiBoi 
^lium phoa, to BoAe, CMtaios a jnasif^ 

Auguat. p. 199. Hieroi^. in Chron. Proa^' 1 
•^iua supposes that Zenobius, bishop of Klorenc* hi ‘ 

1 Ambrose, was of her family . * * 
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ttlents of the senatorial dignity. The father was 
afterwards invested with the government of Lu- 
cania and Aurelian, who soon admitted the 
abdicated monarch to his friendship and con- 
versation, familiarly asked him. Whether it wOre 
not more degirable to administer a province of 
Italy, than to reign beyond the Alps ? The son 
long continued a respi^table member of the se- 
nate } nor was ^re any one of tbe.£iqo^|ja^^:i> 
lity more testeejmed-Jiy Aurelian, as well as by 
his successors.^ 

So long and so various was the pomp of Au- His magni* 
relian’s triumph, that although it opened withd^otto^ 
the dawn of day, the slow majesty of the pro- 
cession ascended not the capitol b^ore the ninth 
hotv-^^^and iit was already dark when the emperw 

pro^ 

tracted by thoatri(?al representations, the games 
ctf of wild , beasts, com- 
bats of gla di ate sinj ii ito 14* 


- baral donatives were distn3nitad.toi.j^jlrqpiy and 
peo|>ie ; and several institutions, agreeablenr fie’) 
neficial to the city, contributed to perpetuate the 
glory - of Aurelian. A considerable portion of 
his oriental spoils was consecrated to the gods 
of Rome ; the capita and every other temple^ 
Uttered with the of hb O^ntatiois 

; and the temple of tesun aton^reemvni 


* In Hist. August, p. rSS. Eutrajriiai, 

junior. Rttt PoIUo, in Hist. August, p. 196, 
made corrcMOr of all Italy. 

» Hist. Augiat. ps 197. 
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^ «WE OBCUNE AND yAI4« 

CHAP, ahovfi ^been thousand pounds of gdd.® This ; 
■ tpst was a magnificent structure, erected by the 
jemperor on the aide of the Quirinal hill, and 
■dedicated, soon after the triumph, to that deity 
whom Aurelian adored as the parent of his life . 
and fortunes. His mother had bejpn an inferior 
priestess in a chapel of the sun ; a peculiar de- 
votion to the god of light was a sentiment 
which the fortunate peasant imbibed in his in* 
fancy; and every step of his elevgtionj every, 
yictoiy of his reign, f<:Nrlifi^.^ipoirstibti^t)y gra- 

He mp- The anns of Aurelian had vanquished the fi> 
t -roign and domestic foes of the republic. We 

Rome, arg assiued, that, by his salutary rigour, crimes 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicioUB 
^connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble and v 




world.' But if we attentiv^ .f 
reflect how much swifter is the progress of cor-;^ 
ruption than its cure, 

the years il ni i il miriil ilfffjMwFmffWTdrrn exceeded. $ 
the mpdlR availed to the tnartial reign of Anien t 
Baa, 'ire confess that a few short intmr^ t 
^ peace were ii^u&nent for the ardu<ms wotk 


* In Hist. August. ttSL S^odmns, L I, jk SS. -fin 4 

placed in itt|||taixgei of Belus aitf oftlie Son, lie bad 
from PaiSarta. It mu dedicated in die fourth year 
(Euseis in Chnm.), but was most assuredly begun inunedMely 
-necession. ' - 2 ‘ 

t in the Augustan History, p. SIO, the omens of his fortune. \ 
I to the sun appears in his letters, on his medals, and is 
^the Csesars of Julian. Commentaire de S^anheim, F* 


109. 

! Vt^iscDS in Hist August p. 221. 
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of reformation. Even his attempt to restore the CB ap. 
integrity of the coin was opposed by a formid-^^^J^^ 
able insurrection. The emperor’s vexation breaks 
out in one of his private letters: “ Surely,” 
says he, “ the gods have decreed that my life 
“ should bft a perpetual warfare. A sedition 
within the walls has just now given birth to a 
very serious civil wnr. The workmen of the. 

** iniirt,at the instigation of Felicisnintti^ a4lav^ 

** to whom I had^ «itrnsted an employment in 
“ the finances, have risen in rebellion. They 
“ are at length suppressed ; but seven thousand 
“ of my soldiers have been slain in the contest ; 

“ of those troops whose ordinary station is in 
** Dacia, and the camps the l>aBtd)e.”‘ 

Othw, wnt^^^.;who^c^ the same fact, add 
likewise, tliat it Aurelian’s 

triumph ; that the decisive engagement was fought 
on-tli^€!a^hhi hill; that the workmen of the 
mint had adiadten^edfl^ ; and tiiat the 
'■'^^jiperor restored the 

, out good money in exchange for the ba^ Which 
the people was commanded to bring into the 
treasury.* 

We might cont^it ourselP® with relating this Ob«m. 

uons “P* 

extraordinary .traosactiott; but we dmnotdis^n-Miit. 

. *jPe bow much in tta {sresent form It apj^ars^ 
liH incmisistent and incredf^. 

coin is indeed well suited to’, tli^^ pipi- 
stratfam GalUenus ; nor is it the 

‘ Hist. Angost. p. S22. Aurelian oils those soldiers Bihri g|w 
riensat, Cmtriani, miDadtd- 

f Zosimus, 1. i, p. 56. Eutropius, is, {A Aurel. , 



S2 


<1^ 1>1£CI.1NB AlfD 


wvk. 


CHAP. instruiBlE^s of the corruption might dread the 
isA^Sile justice of Aurelian. But the guilt, as 
weH as the profit, must have been confined to a 
few ; nor is it easy to conceive by what arts they 
could arm a people whom they had injured*' | 
against a monarch whom they had betrayed, i 
We might naturally expect, that such miscreants 
should have shared the public detestation, with, 
the informers and the other ministers of oppres* 
sion ; and that the reformation of the coin, should J 
have bej^ ajaafljfE the 

the emperor’s orders were burnt in the forum y 
of Trajan.^ In an age when the principles of f- 
commerce were so imperfectly understood^ 
most desirable end might perhaps be effected by-, | 
harsh and injudicious means ; but a temporary.*^ 
gri^aacfe excite*'*^ 

a ^rknts civil war. The repetition :f 
of intolerable taxes, imposed either on the land i. 
or on the necessaries of life, ip^y..«t Ja8t prov<A<?^ 
those who wiU relinquish 

case is far otherwise 

eisf^operatkn which, by whatsoever expedient^ 
restores the just ytdue ^ money,: . Tte transient 
evil b.socm ohhhs^ited t^ pc^anent bene- 

fit; the lQ||b£vii^am<mgjB«^tad^'; 
a few wealuy indiyidnals experieMx; a 
^minutiqn of trea^e, with their rkdi^ th^! 
sesame time lose the degree of weight and 
f which they derived from the possess- 



» Bist. Aogust. p. 28t. Aurel. VictoK 
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sion of them. However Aurelian might chuse chap. 
to disHttise the real cause of the insurrection, his 
reformatfem of the coin could only furnish a 
faint pretence to a party already powerful and 
discontented. K^me, though deprived of free- 
dom, was distracted by faction. The people, 
towards whom the emparor, himself a plebeian, 
always expre^ed a phculhw fcsadness, Kved In 


trian order, i ahd"thi^’^pi$Kt(njBn guards.’ No- 


thing less than the firm though secret conspiracy 
of those orders, of the authority of the first, the 
wealth of the second, and the arms of the third, 
could have displayed a strength capable of con- 
tending in battle with the^veterhn legioaiafof t^ 

of a m^'tf 

sovereign, 

West and of the East. 


^nause ca the object of thisCnieitrof 
ellion, BttieKynrfwbiliQr 

workmen of the ' 

dry with unrelenting rigour.' He* wSa^iU’^ 
turally of a severe disposition. A peasant and a 
soldier, his nerves yielded not easily to the im- 
prei^ons of sympathy, and fae^Hild sustain with- 
out emotion the ^|ht-<(^>tort)inBS/and dea^> 
from epHiest^'-you^ 




ij raged hefore Anrelian’k retom I 
piaea^i lAo^iotes as original letter. ' Hki. . 

’ Vt^OetM in Hist. August, p. 22?. Th* Euti^_^ 

pius, ix, 14t Zasimus (1. i, p. 43) mentiont oa^ tbrw tenaton, 
places their death htfore the caster* war. 



XI. 




'Si DECMNE ANb FALX 

CHAP, of anflf, he set too small a value on the life of a 
ditissen, chastised by military execution the slight- 
est offences, and transferred the stern discipline 
of. the camp into the civil administration of the 
laws. His love of justice often became a blimi | 
and furious passion; and whenever he deemed 
his own or the public safety endangered, he dis- 
regarded the rules of evidence, and the propor- 
tion of punishments. The unprovoked rebel- 
lion with which the Romans rewarded his sa> , 
vices e$a^)esr»ted ^Mt. The 

of the ics^ital were involved in 
the guilt or suspicion of this daih: conspiracy. A >' 
hasty spirit of revenge urged the bloody prose- 
cution, and it proved fatal to one of the nephews ^ 
of the emperor. The executioners (if we may?, 
use the expression of a contemporary poet) were"! 
fatkued, tfae- p ii sww w% i^a»ppwded, and tl^; 
Hfrappy senate lamented the death or absence ,, 
of its most illustrious members.® Nor was the"* 
pride of Aurelian less offensivs td Riat assei^)8^ 
than his cruel^-i 


Ijr impatient 'of tiie f 


.Ms powor liy any other title than that of tte 
^(H-d, and gorged by right of conquest an 
empire whidl W had saved mid subdued.** 




* KuQa cateoaU feralis pompa senot&i 
Carnifi cmit lafsfttnt o;ms t nec carcere pleno 

. j^-. Infelix raroiriniiQeralbit tfuria patres, 

Calphunj. Eclog. i, 60. 

* IWffliiit to the j ounger Victor, he sonetiiiies wore the diadOB- 
Dm liin’IiMeiaef appear on his medals. 
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It was observed by one of the most sagacious chap. 
of the JUmaaB princes, that the talents of his pre- 
decessoP Aurelian were better suited to the com- 
mand of an army, than to the government of an 
eai^ire.'^ Conscious of the character in which Hemarchcs 
nature and experience had enabled him to excel, 
he a^ain tods the field a few months after his’® assassin- 
triumph. It was expedient to exercise the rest- a. d. 

Im . teB^iCT pf the legions in some ff^ej^ war 
and the Persian numarGh, exulting in the shame 
of Valerian, still braved with impunity the of- 
fended majesty of Rome. At the head of an 
army, less formidable by its numbers than by 
its discipline and valour, the emperor advanced 
as far as the straits which divide £ur<^ firom 
Asia.<...^||^h^ estperienced, that the most a4>- 
solute pdweins^’^^i&'^dijihin^ the effects 


Lof despair. He had threatened olTe of hls secre- 
^nries who. was accused of extortion ; and it was 
^mil^wn that he adflpnii .dw^tened in vam- The 
hope which remainm fm'.lhe.ciiifiinal was 
»^o involve some of the principal officot m Ihe 
army in his danger, or at least in Ids fears. 
Artfully counterfeiting his master’s hand, he 
diewed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death. ^Without suspect- 
^^jng or examining the fhnid, they resolved to se- 
^«ettre their lives by the murder cff the en^iiHm-. 
^ his march, l^tween Byzantium ahd.£bg^fea, 
Aurdian was suddenly attacked 4 k^d|^<^nspi- 


• It was the tAaerration of Diocletian. See Vopigcus !■ mit. 
August, p. 2?4, 

E 4» «“ 


^c■iV. 


K 
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CHAP, tors, whose stations gave them a right to sur* 
rObnd his person, and after a short resistance, 
o. 27 S, fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom ha 
January, always loved and trusted. He died regret-. ■ 
ted by the army, detested by the senate, but * 
universally acknowledged as a warlike and for- 'I 
tunate prince, the useful though severe reformer 
of a degenerate state."* « # : 


^ Vopiscua in Hist. August, p. 221. Zpsijous, 1. i, p. 57. Eutr(^ ‘ J 
is, IS. The two Victors. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Cornet of the army and senate a fter the death of Aiu 
feUan. — Reigns of Taolus , JProbuSf Carus, nnd his 
sons. * 


Sdch the luhaj^ c^^tjpn of the Ro- chap. 
mhn' Stlittiw^atfever 

conduct, their fate was comilionfy the same. AKxtraordi- 
life of pleasure or virtvie, of severity or mildness, 
of indolence or glory, alike led to an untimely 
grave; and almost every reign is closed by the the senate 
same disgusting repetition of treason andmurder4j|^*^e®^ 
The^death of Aurelian, howeverri^reni^M&fe^ '“pe* 
Ij' legibns""^* 
admired, lamented, and revengilv^lf(iff®i4^ii.. 




s, chief.. The artifice of his perfidious secre- 

was 


led. The deluded 

n^irators aften 

align, with sincere or w 
and submitted to the unanimous rcsoluthm. 
of the military order, which was signified by the 
following epistle: ** Hie tu^ve and fortunate 
“ armies to the seimie and-people of Rome. 
The crime of ow tinpr of mamf^ 

ve deprived us of theulfe eifipenir Aurefi^' 
ty it please you, venerable lordaiuidfotlh^i 
to ^lace him in the number of 
“ to appmnt a successor whom ylW^ini^cnt 
“ shall declare worthy of the irtpmal purple j, 
f‘ None of th(^, whose guilt or misfortune tori 
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CHAP, 

XIL 
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** cofilMBttted to our loss, shall ever reign over 
“ us.”* The Roman senators heard, without 
surprise, that another emperor had been assassin- 
ated in his camp ; they secretly rejoiced in the 
fall of Aurelian ; but the modgst and dutiful ad- 'i 
dress of the legions, when it was communicated * 
in full assembly by the consul, diffused the most 
pleasing astonishment. Shch honours as fear and ' 
perhaps esteem could extort, they liberally poured 
forth on the memory of their deceased sovereign. . 
Such acknowledgements as gratitude could iit- 
sjHre, they retupned to the faithful armies of the 
republic, who entertained so just a sense of the 
legal authority of the senate in the choice of an 
emperor. Yet, notwithstanding this flattering '■ 
appeal, the most prudent of the assembly declined 4' 
^pos^^g^^^^^^^^^^jity to the capricfe f 

ind^, a pkdge of sincerity^ i 

since those who may command - we Sehj^m r& 
duced to the necessitfeofc dte^SB^S^ ; 
natuj^bt|ji^|^^^^^^a^sty repentance 

habits of fourscore' ■ 
the soldiers relapse into their at!? 'i 
^stomed seditum^' their insolence might disgrace ^ 
the mdjesty (rf Ae'Senal;e> end prove fatal to the 
object oi Rs chtnce. Motim Eke ih^ dict^i^ ^^ 
a decree, by wWch the electitm of a ncir ^ | 
j^ror was referred to the suffrage of the militaiy | 



* Hist. Augast. p. 222, Aurelius Victor mentiozis t 

fonnal depvtatloii from the troops to the senate. 
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The contention that ensued is one of the best chap. 
attested, but most improbable, events in the his- 
toiy <rf mankind." The 4at)ops, as if satiated *. d. sts, 
with the exercise of power, again conjured 
senate to invest one of its own body with the im- in‘er«g. 

• 1 1 . num of 

penal purple-. The senate still persisted in its eight 
refusal ; the amiy' in its request. The reciprocal 
offer was pressed and r^ected at least three tiraCi^ 
an^'^^ibit ttoiobstinate modesty either 
was resolved to recdve a master from the hands 


of the other, eight months insensibly elapsed : an 
amazing period of tranquil anarchy, during which 
the Roman world remained without a sovereign, 
without an usurper, and without a sedition. The 
generals and ma^trates appmnted by Aurelian 
contiBi|Q|,,^,^^^te-I^ir oordinaiy functions; 
and it is obse^ffi^ . was 


the only considerable person removed from his 

of the interregnum. 

S^ntic, 

P^p^of Romulus, who, in his life and 

^^e SQme affinity with Aurelian. The throne 


was vacant during twelve months, till the elec- 


tion of a Sabine philosopher; and the public peace 


was guarded in the same manner, by the union, 
'.^.the several orders of the state. But, in 


"‘W^fmeus, our principal anthorit^, wrote at ItiBBe, 

Otar death of Aurelian ; and, besides tbe of 

the facts* constantly draws his materials from tiie se- 
nate, and the original papers of the Ulpuuk SIwimus and 


Zonaras appear as ignorant of this transaction as they were in 
ral of the Roman consritution* 
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CHAP, and Romulus, the arms of the 

]^s|^ were controlled by the authority of the 
litomans; and the balance of freedom was easily 
. ^^erved in a small and virtuous community.® 
The decline of the Roman state, far different 
from its infancy, was attended with every circum> 
Stance that could banish from an inteiregman the 
prospect of obedience and'harmony : an immense 
and tumultuous capital, a wide extent of empire# 
the servile equality of despotism, an army of four- 

' Yet, notwith- 
standing’ all these temptations, the discipline and 
memory pf Aurelian still restrained the seditious 
temper of the troops, as well as the fatal ambHion 
of their leaders. The flower of the legions main-;? ^ 
tained their stations on the banks of the 

. So did olf the provinces. A gene-'^jf 

#has though transient enthusiasm seemed to ani- 
mate the military order; 

a few real patrip^gjjjii ^ fric^- . * 

as the only cxpe- 

^^;ea[|«U6>dr restoring the public to its an.^ 
cient beauty and vigour. 

irwmth^ <ff Sg^ein^r, near^k 

conv^^^embly of Umaen^ 

i, IT. nimiys. tocafn. 1. a, p. IIS. #?ferch in NdSl; 

8rst of thea« writers nhtes the stoiy Kke an oratw, 
^Wfc^Uwycr, an<l the third like a moraBst, and noneoftht^ 

Boaie intermixture ef fable. 
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the doubtful and dangerous situation of the em^ chaiv 
pire. He slig^ttly insinuated, that the precarious 
loyalty of the soldiers depended on the chance of' 
every hour, and of every accident ; but he re- 
presented, with the most convincing eloquence, 
the various dayngers that might attend any farther 
delay in the choice of an emperor. Intelligence^, 
he said, was already receive^ that the Germans, 

the strongest and ifKwt c^pulentcities of Gauh 
The ambition of the Persian king kept the East 
iir paqtetual alarms ; Egypt, Africa, and Illy- 
ricum, were exposed to foreign and domestic 
arms ; and the levity of Syria would prefer even 
a female sceptre to the sanctity of 

piniou.. on the important subject of a proper - 

thro&e. 

If we ca 

itness, we shall esteenri 
truly noble than that of kings, 
cent from the philosophic historian, whose 
i will instruct the last generations of man- 
The senator Tadtu&HM then seventy- 

fopigew fln tiitt. Angast. p. 

■- aa.MMi •acnranbprmop* 
t the moBaRhs of Rome, dudainiiy i 
raigiMAltto the most aoeient of the seiutoc& 

* TheoMjr elgectiaa to this geneali^is, 
named ConMttass the emperor, Claudhub Ba 
pirei surname w«te nxiam and nneertA. 



1 Character 
of Tacitus. 


kind.* 
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CHAP, five yeM% of age.' The long period of his in- 
nOe^t life was adorned with wealth and honours. 


iHe had twice been invested with the consular 
dignity,* and enjoyed with elegance and sobriety 
his ample patrimony of between two and three 
millions sterling.** The experience of so many 
princes, whom he had esteemed or endured, from 
the vain follies of Elagabalus to the useful rigour 
of Aurelian, taught him to form a just estimate 
of the duties, the dangers, and the temptations^ 
of their sublime 

knowledge of the Roman constitution, and of 
human nature.* The voice of the people had 
already named Tacitus as the citizen the most 
worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and . induced him ijo seek the, 

4lii#^]^t8sed t^ tilths in the delightful priva^F 
of Baias, when he reluctantly obeyed the sum- 


- 




Vwuiicle, by 


ob- 


^ Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 63' 

Tious miaUkclmiiiiMl^Stf^rtbinilSiian. 

wafaaiy consnL But he must have 
ftm before, and most probably under V^riao, 
gif mS6et octingtHtUt. Vospiscus in HisL August, p. 889. Thto 
enm, according to tbeeiS Amdard, was equi«alent to eight hundred 
wd fort^ H io n saiiid IBfli ifc W paandaof sUvn', each of the value of thrre 
pounds aterBag. . Eut in the age af |h$ coin had hft OMCb.^ 

td-its weigbti^pah^.- ■, 

‘ After his aebeaaiou, he gave orders flUAtan rnrimi'nf fHr%tifnriP' 
should be a^maltytcancribed and pbued inthepiibneBbraries.'ris 
libraries have io^ sinca peridied, and the meat valuaUslIMt 
"*® preserved in a angle ns. and discovered in a mo- 
“ L^»*P*>al*A See Bayle, Dictimu^ art. Tactle, aod IA>« 
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moDS of the consul to resume his honourable chap. 
place in tiie senate, and to assist the republic 
with his onmsels on this important occasion. 

He arose to speak, when, from every quarter He is elect- 
of the house, he was saluted with the names ofror,*""^* 
Augustus and emperor. “ Tacitus Augustus, 
the gods jweseire thee, we chuse thee for our 
“ sovereign, to thy cape we entrust the rqiiddic 
V am} the vAco^t the enopke frmn the 

** anthmity the %nate. It is due to thy rank, 

“ to thy conduct, to thy manners.” As soon 
as the tumult of acclamations subsided, Tacitus 
attempted to decline the dangerous honour, and 
to express his wonder, that they should elect his 
age and infirmities to succeed the martial vigour 
of A4lfe^^^,.*‘,^.^e. these limbs, conscnpt fk- 
** thCTS ? .ofmm 

** or to practise the exercises of the camp ? The 
and the hardships of a mi- 
^Htary life, waeiA ngfmjogffrmajL feeble const! 
tution, which subsists ontyhy the most tender 
nagcment. JMy exliausted strength scarcely 
bles me to discliarge tlie iluty ol’ a senator ; 

“ how insufficient would it prove to the arduous 
Idmurs of war and government? Can you hope 
<< that the legions wfll respect % weak old man, 

^ whose days have been ^ipent 

«ul redkment? -■ 

“^ionld ever find reason to 
« ^ble npimhn of the senate ?”^ 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and itlfi^ht pos-Md accept* 
ably be simime, was encountered by the pa^: 



* Vt^^ccus in HifU Astgati. p. SST; 



‘ 6i Jkh. waxl 

CHAP, tlonate t^tihacy of the senate. Five hundred 


XU. 




Voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 
that the greatest of the Roman princes, Numa, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, had ascend- 
ed the throne in a very advanced season of life ; 
that the mind, not' the body ; sovereign, not a 
soldier, was the object of their choice ; and tha;t 
they expected from him *o moire than to guide 
by bis wisdom the valour of the legions. These 
pressing though tumultuary instances were se- 
conded a more; Fal- 

bench to Ta- .j 
'Sfus hitoself. He iindinded the assembly of the ; 
evils which Rome had endured from the vices of 
headstrong and capricious youths, congratulated 
them on the election of a virtuous and experi*/'^’ 




enced senator, and, with a manly, though per-^^ 




Antlnritjr 
of the se- 
nate.' 


elevation, and to se^^ 
a successor^ not in his own family, but in the^/; 
republic. The speech of FaI c^| l Mtey i<»~^foree^, 
by a general e^ 

hi» countiy, and' 

' homage of his equals^- 

judgment the senate was confirmed by the 
consent of peo^, and of the {ffteto^ 

The ami^^tration ' ~ef.'..Ta^»':n^aV 
wmthy hat: life and princ^es- A'''^tefiii 
it of the senate^ he considered naticmsd 



p. 228. Tacitus addressM'fhe prxtorians hy the 
trt w fa i i mSites, and the peeple that of nara- 
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Council as the author, and himself as the subject, 
of the laws.” He studied to heal the wounds 
which imjperial pride, civil discotd; and military 
violence, had inflicted on the constitution, and 
to restore at least the image of the ancient re- 
public, as it had iJfeen preserved by the policy of 
Augustus an^ the virtues of Trajan and|the An- 
tonines. If, may not .fee useless to recapitulate 
spi^ of mo^ itopprtani pxc^o^tives .which 
tke lnDa&'hi^iSli^lCi.have r^aiheEl by the^^ 


tion of Tacitus.” 1, To invest one of their 
body, under the title of emperor, with the ge- 
neral command of the armies, and the govern- 
ment of the frontier provinces. 2. To deter- 
mine the list, dr as it Wds thep; ftyl^, the col- 
consuls. They were twelve ih mnnbet; 
who, lit the space 

of two months, filled the year, aiicl repl’esented 
le d^ity of that ancient oflice. The authority 
the senate, in^^ flomination of the consuls, 
e\('i'('lscHl M’ith sQdi mdqKaident fp^edoni, 
no regard w as [)it!d to an irregular irei|ni^ 
t>r the emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. 
“ The senate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with the ho- 
nest transport of a patriot, “ understand the cha- 
“ ractef of a prince Whpm . ^y have cbosen.’” 

In bin asuntminnioM he never ci&Mea Uie^i^ber of' «|t 
mlUi nr limlfniHij tbr "iinlninr Tmr. ‘ Ttnir jriwitnil 
gn^^ nad at iea|^ r^ealed by JasUniBa. yiiyyfeiiibuilji^iiHiM 

* See Uie lives of Tadtas, Fioriamu, slid FM^^H^^Xagnstan 
History : vre may be well assured, that wlutrflWupBBtof gave, tb«e 
senator had already given. 
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XII. 


Their joy 
and confi- 
dence. 


’iWt ’li^CLlNfe AND FAtL 

3. To appoint the proconsuls and presidents of 
the provinces, and to confer on all the magi- 
strates their civil jurisdiction. 4. To receive ap- 
peals through the intermediate office of the prefect 
of the city from all the tribupals of the empire. 
5. To give force and validity, by 4heir decrees, 
to such as they should approve of the emperor’s 
edicts. 6. To these several branches of autho- 
rity ve may add some inspection over the fi- 
nances, since, even in the stern reign of Aure- 
lian, it was jn their, a part of 

tne revetiUe frofnPBiie public service. 

Circular epistles were sent without delay to 
all the principal cities of the empire, Treves,* 
]\riiaii, Aiiuilfcia, Tliessaloiiica, Corinth, Athens, 
Antioch, Alexandria, an.d Crrlhnge, to claim 
their obedience, and to inform them of the happ^ 
reyo^^‘pvWhiebif^.restored^^^^^^ Korn an senate 
W its ancient dignity. Twm of these epistles ai^ 
still extant. We likewise possess two very sin/’ 


N,.; 


gular fragments of the 


the st'uatprs Qp,_^^di;trhsi( 
ihosC^C^^siye jSy, an^ the most unbounded 
tic^k “ Cast away your indolence,” it is fhus 
. that one of ^senators addresses his frienfl, 
“ emerge froin’'^our Vetirements of Baiae and 
“ Puteoli. . Ghre yoursdf tothe city, ^ 

“ nate. Rofhe flourishefs, fh‘e whole 
flourishes. Thanks to the Roman army, fo 
army truly Roman ; at length, we have re- 


if. 

4y 


• Hist. August, p. 216. The passage is perfectly 

clear; yet toh Cafcauboii and S'dnidaiui %\bh to correct it. 
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" ( (jvcred our just authority, the end of all our c hap. 

desires. We hear appeals, we appoint 
“ consuls, we create emperors ; perhaps too we 
‘‘ may restrain them — to the wise, a word is suf- 
“ ticient.”'’ These lofty expectations were, how- 
ever, soon dhappointed; nor, indeed, was it pos- 
sible that the armies and the provinces should 
long obey the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of 
Rhme. 'On the slightest touch, the unsupported; 


fabric of their pride and power fell to the ground. 

The expiring senate displayed a sudden lustre,- 
blazed for a moment, and was extingr.islicd lor 
ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more p- 276 . 
than a theatrical representation, unless^it T^asna- acknow- 
tifie<Pby^,a9^31»^tej^^jpower of the 
gions. Leaving th e senators to enjoy theh^^lream 
df.freedom and ambition, Tacitus proceeded to 


cni^^- and was. there, by the prie- 
torinn prefect, troops, 

nsMlic ijrliuv v !;--in they 'thej(h 8 ^es 4 f>btid>de- 


mandod, and n h ,' i tin' s', had bestowed. 
As soon as the pivfcel v. as sikni, the eiujun'or 
addressed himself to the soldiers with eiufjuence 
and propriety. He gratified their avarifce by a 
liberal distribution of tt^asufe^Ai&der the names 
Ilf pay and donative. He "engaged their esteem 
by% spirited declaration, that 
might disable him from the uerfonMa m aNaf mili- 
tary exploits, his counsels sbc«fc|ilMPipt be uiir 


V Vopi in Hist. August, p. 230, 233. The .sonstors 

Ivbrhtcf^ the hd|>py restQmtion with bec,ttoail/S and public 



&8 

CHAP. 

X/I. 

The AJani 
invade 
Asia, and 
are re 
pulsed by 
Tacitus. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 




‘p! 

Is 




worthy of a Roman general, the successor of thfe 
brave Aurelian.^ 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making pre- 
parations for a second expedition into the East, 
he had negociated with the ® Scythian 

people, who pitched their tents in tl?e neighbour- 
hood of the lake Moeotis. Those barbarians, al- 
lured by presents and subsidies, had promised to 
invade Persia with a numerous body of light ca- 
valry. They were faithful thew eng^ements^; 

''i&e design of the 
Eereian war was at feast suspended, and the ge- 
nerals, who, during their interrugnum, exercised 
a doubtful authority, were unprepared either to 
receive or to oppose them. Provoked by such”^ 
treatment, which they considered as trifling and<«# 
perj5dfe^'.!tlie';A3l^*bad fecourse to their owtt^ 
t^our for tlielr payment and revenge ; and a^ 
they moved with the usual swiftness of Tartar^f 
they had soon spread themi^y?^ Oiter the 
vinces of Pontu$,^j^C^J^^^> and 

latia, . The legions, who from the opposite shpres 
l3iV iSos^orus could almost distinguish the ' ; 
flames of the and villages, impatiently 

urged their genl^ to lead them against the fe- 
vaders. The conduct of Tacib» was suUabWr^bOL , 
his age and station. He convinced t 

rians of the faith, as well as of tlm power, | 
.ti^.empire. Great numbers of the Alani, ajK i 
■ the punctual discharge of the engage- J 




» Hist. August, p. 228. 
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merits which Aurelian had contracted with them, chap. 
relinquished their booty and captivfes, and quietly 
retreated to their own deserts, beyond the Phasis. 
Against the remainder who refused peace, the 
Koman emperor waged, in person, a successful 
war. Seconded by an army of brave and expe- 
rienced veterans, in a few weeks he delivered the 
provinces of Asia fromAhe terrw of the Scythian 
ittvapi^' 

But the glory and life of T^itus were of short Death of 
duration. Transported, in the depth of winter, ror Tain" 
from the soft retirement of Campania to tlie foot‘“’’ 
of mount Caucasus, he sunk under the unaccus- 
tomed hardships of a military life. The fatigues 
of the body were aggravated by the cares of the 
mindr .F.cu' a whUe, the angry and selfish pastas 
of the ^7.^^ enthu- 

siasm of public virtue. They soon broke out 
violence, and raged in the camp, 
and even in ^ ^ aged emperor. His 

mild and amiable characteir han^.pDly to itispire 
contempt; and he was incessantly thnaentedwi^ 
factions which he could not assuage, and by de- 
mands which it was impossible to satisfy. Vv'iiat- 
ever flattering expectations he had conceived of 
reconciling the public disorders, Tacitus soon 
;|^as convinced, that the lic^atioitoessof the army * 



' ^a^iscus in Histi August, p. S30> Zaimmi L 1, ^ 

naras, L xii, p. 637. Two passages in the H fe jfejyh ih--#’ 836, 
238) consiaee me, that these Scythian iuTaiieiin^^HHpiimre Alani. 
If we may hUiese Zosimus <1. i, fa S8», PiOrtlftS^Brsned them as 
far as the Cimmerian Bosphorat. But he had scarcely time for so loq[ 
>utd difhralt an etqieditiCHi. 


XII. 




A. D. 276 
April 42. 


§0 Tl»fc BBCCINE Alro’ FAt* 

c HA p. disdained the feeble restraint of laws ; and his last 
hotn* tras hastened by anguish and disappoint* 
ment. It may be doubtful whether the soldiers 
imbrued their hands in the blood of this innocent 
prince." It is certain that their insolence was 
the cause of his death. He expired at T3"ana 
in Cappadocia, after a reign of only six months 
and about twentj" da)"S.‘ « 

Usurpation The cyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed, be* 
of hifbro- fore his brother Florianus shewed hjmself unwor- 
uierFio- rgign^ by the . hastf u^T^^on of the 

par|fey approbation of the 

senate. The reverse for the Roman constitu- 
tion, which yet influenced the camp and the 
provinces, w^as sufficiently strong to dispose them 
to censure, but not to prov'olie them to oppose, 
the precipitate ambition of Tiorianus. The dis- 
content would famre^^vapcffated in idle murmurs, 
not the general of the East, the heroic Prcfe 
bus, bolcUy declared himself the avenger of the 
senate. The contest, however, was still uneqi^, 
nor could the mosbslWpteldief, at the head of. 
the effeffltoatd »ob]|l8t)f Egypt and Syria, 
00aiiter> wiih ahy hopes of victory, the legions 
of Europe, whose irresistible strength appeared to 
support the hrotlsitnf T acitus. But the fortune ^ 




'-'4 


/ 


r% 


* EtUropius and Aurelius Victitfr only fiay th^t be 
Junior adds, that it was^of ZioaSaus and .Z^nras af&ras^ 

tbat he tvas killed hy ^soldiers. VopiscdsnientioQs both accounl^ 
■"l^lljeein* to hesitate. Yet surely these jarring opinion.^ aio easily 


isc to the two Victors, he reigned exactly hundred ' 
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and activity of Probus triumphed over every oh- chap. 

Stacie. The hardy veterans of his rival, accus- ^ 

tomed to cold climates, sickened and consumed 
away in the sultry lieats of Cilicia, where the 
summer proved remarkably unwholesome. Then 
numbers were dinlinished by frequent desertion ; 
the passes of the mountains were feebly defended; 

Tarsus opened its. gatgs ; and the soldiers of Flo- 
rianus, when they had pemutted him to cujoy the 
impeiial title about three months, delivered the 
empire from civil war by the easy sacrifice of a July, 
prince whom they despised." 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne Lad so 

- . , rnilv sub- 

periectly erased every notion of hereditary right, sihts in ou- 
that the family of an unfortunate emperor was m- 
c^ia^le of exiting the jealousy of his suocesaoc^ 

The cbiHrert were per- 

mitted to descend into a private station, and tp 
ti^ g^ue^^^ mass of the people. 

Their povec^, ^ additional safe- - 

guaril to their innocence^, Tiicitus was 

elected by the senate, lie resigned his ample, pa- 
trimony to tlie public service.'- an U' t of genero- 
sity specious in appearance, but wliich evidently 
disclosed bis intention of transmitting the empire 
to his descendants. The only consolation of their 
fallen state was the reineni{»ance of transient* 

, . --O' . . . .i.-- 

^ August, p. 2Sl- Zosimus, I- 1, p. 
p« 63T, AurcUus Victor says, that FroUus Btiiinrtiil Ijiiii airritirr in 
lUyricum ; an ojfinioa which (though man) 

V. ouM throw that |>criod of history into 

' H Wt. Augut^u p, 2'^9. " ~ ^ 


Character 
and dera- 
tion of the 
emperor 
Tiobos. 


Tttll ^BCLINB A^S FA»E. 

CHAP, greatee^r and a distant hope, the child of a flat- 
tering prophecy, that, at the end of a thousand 
years, a monarch of the race of Tacitus should 
i^se, the protector of the senate, the restorer of 
Rome, and the conqueror of the whole earth.^ 
The peasants of Illyricum, who, had already ‘ 
given Claudius and Aurelian to the sinking em- 
pire, had an equal right to glory in the elevation 
of Probus.* Above twenty years before, the 
emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, had 
discovered the risi^noerit of the yoang soldier, 
ott whoaR hj^;ieeBi|M|i^<Qiie rank of tribune, long 
before the age presdroed by the military regula- 
tions. The tribune i^n justified his choice, by 
a victory over a great body of Sarmatian^ in 
which he saved the life of a near relation of Va- 
lerian ; and deserved to receive from the empe-: 
roPs hand thecoUarilNiraoelets, spears, and ban- 
ners^ mtmd and the civic crown, and all th^ 
honourable rewards reserved by ancient Rome for 
successful valour. The third, and^terwards 
tenth, legion were «Btrai*e#fd'fte command of 
Protosi eysfely of his promotion,' 

diew6dhi8M^ Superior to the station which he 
fiSed. Africa and Pontus, the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, the Eophibdesr and the Nile, by turns ai^ 




'.-ki 


> He was to send jidgo to Oie PartUmiS, Perrians, aait. 

^ana; a president to 'n^iobam; and a proeoasnl to the Umam 
iaopposed hy Caaauboil and Salmatins to mean Britain). Such a hiif-P 
tan as mine (says Vopiactu with proper modesty) will not subsist a 
years to expose or justify the prediction- 
* life of Probus, see Vopscus in Hist. August. » 


c 
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forded him the most splendid occasions of display- c hap. 
insr his personal prowess and his .conduct in war. 
Aurelian was indebted to him for the conquest 
of Egypt, and still more indebted for the.honest 
courage with which he often checked the cruelty 
of his master.^Tacitus, who desired by the abilities 
of his gen^als to supply his own deficiency of mi- 
litary talents, named hkn commander in chief of 
alltheSa^erBiMrovince^ with fire times the usual 
salary, the {womise of the consulship, and the 
hope of a triuin])h. When Probus ascended the 
imperial throne, he was about forty-four years 
of age in the full possessicSi of his fame, of the 
love of the army, and of a mature vigour of mind 
and body. 

Hiaat^^iumka^d merit, and the success 
his arms without Sn conduct to* 

enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we may credit 
reiy far from being desirous 
of the empire^ tehad ni^epted it with the most 
sincere reluctance. Bat no longer in ray 

“ power,” says Probus in a private letter, to. 

“ lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. 

“ I must continue to personate the character 
“ which the soldiers have imposed upon me.”* 

His dutiful address to the smi^te displayed the 


apntiments, or at least the kmgtiMge, of a Rorasa 
“ When you elected one ofytmr oi^t. 




•f 


■ AecsHtSliig to the Aleuadtian Chr^de, 
his deatk 



OKUma 


*• The letter wm addressed to the pnetortUl fXMst, whom (on. 
ooadition of his good bebariour) he promised to cootmue in hit pMi. 


nOce. See Hist. Augott. p. 237. 
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CHAP. 

Xil. 


i. n. 97G, 
A II glut 3. 


DfiCIflNS AND FAI4«, 

“ coBScrapt fathers !. to succeed the emperor Au- 
“ relian, you acted in a manner suitable to your 
“ justice and wisdom; for you ar.e the legal 
“ sovereigns of the world ; ahd the power which 
“ you derive liom your ancestors, will descend ^ , 
“ to your posterity. Happy would^ it have been, 

“ if Florianus, instead of usurping the purple of • 

“ his brother, like a private inheritance, had ex- 
“ peeted wbat your majesty might determine^ 

“ either in his favour, or in that . of any othej^ 

“ person. The prijident soldiers, ba*re punished 
^'rashiiesis. they have offered the 

“ title of Augustu* But I submit to your ck- ,;1 
“ mency my pretensions and my merits.”' 'J~ 
Wlien this respectful epistle was read by the. ’ 
consul, the senators were unable to disguise their 
satisfaction, that Probus should condescend thus .1 
humbly to solicit ajsseptre which he already po^ * 
sessed. They cekbrated with the warmest 
titude his virtues, his exploits, and above all hh^ *; } 
moderation. A decree immediate; .passed, with*;. -I 
out a dissenting, the election of 

the Bastsatit ai3nie% and to confer on their chief ^ 
alft^'Sev^Ril branches of the imperial dignity; ? 
the names of Caesar and Augustus, the title 
father of his ceHoatiy, the right erf making in th^ 
same day tliree motions m the senate,]* the : 

^ Voplscus in Hist* Aagust. p.-a37. The date of the letter is / 
»^ediy faaity. Instead of A'cn. Februar* we may r^d Non, AugUMt* I 
August, p, 23S- It is odd, that tlie senate should trea* 
^Wl|ft:^|^^vourabIy than Marcus Antoninus. The prince had rc- - 
the death of Pius, Jim re^ationU. See 

pitoliin Ifi'^^t.'Aogust. 'p, 2t. 
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lifPontifex Maximus, the tribunitian power, and chap. 
the proconsulan command ; a mode of investi- 
ture, which, though it seemed to multiply the 
authority of the emperor, expressed the constitu- 
tion of the ancient republic. The reign of Pro- 
bu^ corresponded with this fair beginning. The 
senate was permitted to direct tlie civil admini- 
stration of the empire. ^J'heir faithful general a^ 
sertedr the honour of the Reman arms, and' often 
laid at tlieir-feet crowns of gold and barbaric 
trophies, the fruits of his numerous victories.® 

Yet, whilst he gratified their vanity, he must se- 
cretly have despised their indolence and weakness. 

Though it was every moment in their power to 
repealthedisgraceful edict of Galhenus, the proud 
suCGesBOTs of the Sci{ho9 patiently acquiesced ib 
their exclusMn? emfdoyments. 

They soon experienced, that these who refuse 
the sword, renovBce the sceptre. 

The stren^^ emsbed on every VictoHe.=' 

siiie tlu- cnemic'f of Rome. ARer-his death tb«^ 
sccuicd to revivi' with .'ui increase of fury and ©f barbarians. 
jH'.mhers. Tlicy were again vaiKjsfislic'.l i)y the 
active vigour of Probus, w ho, in a sliurt n i;,n ot 
about six years,' equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and restored peace and order to every 
province of the Roiaafl wisfld. ' The dangerous 

* ^the dutiful letter of Probus to t}ic 
victories. Hist. August, p. 239. 

^ Tlie ^te and duration of the rcigu of cor xct'y 

ji-cci i.Tined by C^dinal Norris m his lea foad, Epo:u!i 
.■\rac'<Iomn]i. p. 96..10d. A passage of Kusebius coniKC^A thy 
v 1 ;;r of Pre'"! - with the eras df several of l?iv \/rian cis its. 
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CHAP, of Rhxtia he so firmly secured, that he 

left it without the suspicion of an enemy. He 
broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian 
tribes ; and by the terror of his arms compelled 
those barbarians to relinquish their spoil. The 
Gothic nation courted the alfiance of so warlike 

r 

an emperor.® He attacked the Isaurians in their 
mountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles,** and flattered himself that he S 
had for ever suppressed a domestic foe, whose im 
dependence so deeply ^pu^ded the majesty of the , J 
empire. excited by the usurper* 

Firmns in the Upp^ Egypt had never been per^ 
fectly appeased ; and the cities of Ptolemais and ' ^ 
Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the Blemmyes, »' 
still maintained an obscure rebellion. The chas-. 
tisement of those cities, and of their auxiliaries S 
the savages of tbe.«mtb, is said to have alarmed ;!;^ 
the court of Persia and the great king sued ; 
in vain for the friendship of Probus. Most of the I 
exploits which distinguished his reign, were 8» ) 
chieved by the .persigim^ valottr and conduct of . 
the emperiw, raaocBUCh-that the writer of his life ^ 
mqMaseawuBeamazement bow, in so short a time, \ 
a single man could be present in so many distant-- 
wars. The remauiing actions he entrusted to tte 
care of Ids lieutepants,^ the judicious choice df " 

* Vopiscos in Hist. August, p. 839, . - 

^ Zosimus (1. i, p. Sa.63) tells a vwy lung and tridliig stot^dt ^ 
t^ldns the Isaurian roMter. - 

■■’^SSsshn. L i, p. 65. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 839, 840. But 
itsWii'timuUble. that the defeat of the savages of Ethiopia could 
affect 9§iSj0im Qioiiarch. 
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whom forms no inconsiderable part of his glory, chap. 
Cams, Diocletian, Maximian, Constantins, Gale- 
rius, Asclepiodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd 
of other chiefs, who afterwards ascended or sup- 
ported the throne,;^ were trained to arms in the 
severe school ^f Aurgjjan and Probus.'' 

But the most important service which Probus *• »■ STt. 
rendered to the republfc was the deliverance ofcaui fro^ 
Gaul, and th^ recovery of seventy 6oUR8hing^®^^"''^°'‘ 
cities oppressed by the barbarians of Germany, manSs 
who, since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged 
that great province with impunity.* Among 
the various multitude of those fierce invaders, we 
may distinguish, with some degree of clearness, 
three great armies, or rather nations, successively 
vanqni^ed valour o' Probus. He drove 
back the Franks a ilescrip- 
tive circumstance from whence we may infer, that 
the cttnfisderacy known by the manly appellation 
of Frre, alrea^ ooini^^flM maritime coun- 
try^ interst clvd and almost bver&yiim t^.the sta^ 
n.^ting waters of ti\e Rliine, and thatseveral trSira 
of the Frisians and Batavians had acceded totheir 
alliance. He vanquished the Burgundians, a 
considerable people of the Vandalic race. They 
had wandered in quest of booty from the banks 
a# the Oder to those of tl* Seine. They esteem- 
^^emsehres sufficiently fintunate to 
by the restitution of all their booty, tiie jiemiis- 

* hesidea Uiese well known chiefa, •ertlli.tipla*' ■* named by 
Vopis«us (Hist. August, p. 841), whose e etfe d e l Mer sot reached out - 
Inowledge. 

I See the Coisars of Julian, and HUt. August, p. 83S, 340, RUL- 
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CHAP, siofi Of att undisturbed retreat. They attempted 
to elude that article of the treaty. Their punish- 
ment was immediate and terrible.’’ But of aU 
the invaders of Gaul, the most formidable were 
the Lygians, a distant people 'vho reigned ovef 
a Avide domain on the frontiers of Poland and Si- 
lesia.” In the Lygian nation, the Arii held the 
first rank by their numbers and fierceness. “ The 
“ Arii (it is thus that they are described by th^ t 
“ energy of Tacitus) study to improve by art^ 

“ and circum^tanfe^ the inaate terrors of theif 
If&tbaristfi.'** • ' ’shields are black, theif .‘p 
“ Todies are painted black. They chuse for the 
'* combat the darkest hour of the riighfi Their 
“ host advances, covered as it were with a 

.-J" 

“ ral shade;® nor do they often iiiid an enemy Jf 
“ capable of sustaining so strange and inferB4^,4, 
“ am aspeetv ^Ofi ail our senses, the eyes are thfe'^ 
'first vanqiiWed in battle.’’*’ Yet the arsM 
and discipline of the Romans easily eiiscomfit^ 
these hot rid phantoms. The Lygii were defe^t^;, b^, 
in a general ei^;a^^ent ; 'and Semno, the most-^^ 
renpwm^d of their chi^s/ftll alive into the hand* 

'bf ?'^robus.~ ’’That prudent emperor, unwilling th;?' 
reduce a brave people to despair, granted the® 
an honourable capitulation, and permitted the^V; ’ 


Zosimus, 1. >; p. 52. Hist. August, p. 940. But tbc J«tter 01^^, 
po?es ti’.e punishment inBicted with the qpnsent of theic kings t if 
it tva* 'ijfti.il, like the ofifence. ’ . 

rir.ver* Gennania Antiqua, 1. iii. Ptolemy places in tbe^ 
^e^city of Cali-ia, probably ( ali^h in Silesia. 

in the exprei^ion of Tacites : jt is sm'cly a vei/ 
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to return in safety to their native country. But chap. 

XII. 

the losses which they suffered in the march, the 

battle, and the retreat, broke the power of the 
nation ; nor is the Lygian name ever repeated 
in the history eithei' of Germany or of the empire. 

The deliverai*ce of Gaul is reported to have cost 
the lives of four hundred thousand of the in- 
vaders ; a work of labour to the Romans, and of 
expence "to the emperor, who gave a piece of 
gold for the head of every barbarian.'* But ag 
the fame of wan iors is built on the destruction 
of human kind, we may natui’ally si; ^pect, tliat 
the sangni!iary account was multiplied l)y the 
avarice of the soldiers, and accepted without any 
very se vere examination by the liberal vanity of 
Probus. , j ^ 

Since the expemtioh the 'Roman and caruo. 

generals had confined their amliition to a defen- I'n^^Ger. 
sive war against the nations of Germany, who 
perpetually pressed da the frohfiere of the em- 
piie. d'iic more daring Profius pursued Ws 
Gallic vii tories, passed the Tlliino, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on the htinlcs e.f t!).' lUhe 
and the Neckar. He was fully conviuced, tliat 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the barba- 
rians to peace, unless they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, 
exhausted by the ill 'succe^ of 'the last ein^^- 
tion, was astonished by his presence. JWne uf 
the most considerable princes to hi> 

/•amp, and I'eil prostrate at liis'droet. Such a 
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CHAP, treaty was humbly received by the Germans, as 
' it pleased the conqueror to dictate. He exacted 
a strict restitution of the effects and captives 
which they had carried away from the provinces; j 
and obliged their own magistrates to punish the / 
more obstinate robbers who presumed to detail! 
any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute of 
corn, cattle, and horses, rtlie only wealth of bar- 
barians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons V 
which Probus established on the limits of theit 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts 

to relinquish tli% ' 

exercise of arms, and trust their differences td 
the justice, their safety to the power, of Rome. ; 
To accomplish these salutary ends, the constanJ[ 
residence of an imperial governor, supported 
a numerous army, was indis])ensably requisite^. >1 
Frobus therefore, judged it more expedient to | 
^dBer the execttiion of so great a design ; which ■; 4 
was indeed rather of specious thap solid utility444| 
Had Germany been reduced into the state of 4/^4 
province, the Roimia^ huteense labour'^4 |l 


expence, wouldhi^e acquired only a more exte%i|; 




faoundffi^ to defend against the fiercer 
more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Hebniidsa Instead of. reducing the warlike natir^ df 
the Hhine Germany to the condition of subjects, ProbW> 


tfif. 


teAe Da- contented bimielf with the taitnble 


raising a bulwark against their inro^f 




which now forms the circle of Swa 



«n] 

G«nnaBr 


t. p. 238, $39. Vopiscus quotes a letter from the 
ienate, in wbich he mentions his design of leducisg 
ifveTince. 

9 
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had been left desert in the age of Augustus by •chap. 
the emiarration of its ancient inhabitants.* The 
fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds 
of adventurers, of a roving temper and of des- 
perate fortunes, occupied the doubtful possession, 
and acknowledged, by the payment of tythes, 
the majesty of the empire^* To protect these 
new stttyects, a line of frontier garristHis was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Da- 
nube. About the reign of Hadrian, when that 
mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covered by a strong 
intrenchment of trees and palisades. In the 
place of so rude a bulwark, the emperor Probus 
constructed a stone-wall of a considerable height, 
and strengthened it hy towers at convenient dis- 
tances. From the neighbourhood of Newstadt 
and Ratisbon on the Danube, it stretched across 
hills, rallies, rivers, and morasses, as far as 
Wimpsen on the Necker, and at fength termi- 
'nat(?d on the banks of the Rhine, after a wind- 
ing course of near two hundred miles." This 
important hcU’rier, uniting the two mighty 
streams that protected the provinces of Europe, 
seemed to fill up the vacant space through which 

• Strabo, L vii. According to Vellelm Paterculus (il, HM), Ma* 
cAatau led bis Msenonanni into Bofaeaht: Cluveribs {GtfblMb 
AoU^ ffi, 8) proves that it was from SwoUa. 

• These seuler^, from the payment of tytbss, WW aafwnSwted 
Deeumattt. Tacit. Germania, c. 29, 

• See Notes de I’Abb^ de la Bleterie a la GemdiWMTacite, p. 183. 

His account of the wall is chiefly borrowed (as be says himself) from Ae 
AUatia lUmtrmta of Schttpflin. 

VOL U. 
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CHAP,- the barbarians, and particularly the Alemanni, 
could penetrate with the greatest facility into the 
heart of the empire. But the experience of the ^ 
world, from China to Britain, has exposed the - 
vain attempt of fortifying an extensive tract of - 
country.^ An active enemy, who can select 
and vary his points of attack, must, in the end, 
discover some feeble spot, or some unguarded 
moment. The strength as well as the atten- 
tion of the defenders is divided ; and such are 
the blind effects of terror on the firmest troops, 
tbed^alme brokea iff a single place is almorf 
instantly deserted. The fate of the wall which 
Probus erected may confirm the general obserr- > 
ation. Within a few years after his death, ft 
was overthrown by the Alemanni. Its scattered 
ruins, universally ascribed to the power of the 
daemon, now serve only to excite the wonder | 
the Swabian peasant. ' 

introduc- Among the useful conditions of peace iroposet v 
by Probus on the vanquished nations of ' 

barianr "^ many, was the obligation of supplying th^R#' ■ ; 
man army with- sixteen thousand recruits, tl*'/ '; 
bravest and most robust of their youth. The 
emperordispersed them through all the province . 
rmd distributed this dangerous reinforcement to ; * 
small bands of fifty or sixty each, among tlw j 

* See Becherchee snr les Chinois et le* Egyptiene, tBBk fl, f 

102. The anonymoite author is w-ell acqasmted with the / 

general, and with Germany in particular : with regard to the lal^t ■ 
lie quotes a work of M. Hanselman ; but he seems to confound *#* 
Probus, designed against the Alemanni, with the fortificalft* 
of the WMtliaci, censtruetcd in the neighbourhood of FrankflA 
against > 
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Rational troops ; judiciously observing, that the 
aid which the republic derived from the barba^ .uf. 
rians should be felt but not seen.^ Their aid 
was now become necessary. The feeble elegance 
of Italy and the internal provinces could no longer 
support the weight of arms. The hardy frontier 
of the Rhine and Danube still produced minds 
and bodies equal to the labours of the camp ; 
but a perpetual series of wars had gradually 
diminished their numbers. The infrequency of 
marriage, and the ruiii of agriculture, affected 
the principles of population, and not only de- 
stroyed the strength of the present, but inter- 
cepted the hope of future, generations. The 
wisdom of Probus embraced a great and benefi- 
cial plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers, 
by new colonies of captive orlfegitive barbarians, 
on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments 
of husbandry, and every encouragement that 
might engage them to educate a race of soldiers 
for the service of the republic. Into Britain, 
and Inost probably into Cambridgeshire,* he 
transported a considerable body of Vandals. 

The impossibility of an escape reconciled them 
to their situation ; and in the subsequent troubles 
of that island, they approved themselves the 
most faithful servants of the state.* Great 

7 Be #(U{butcd about fifty or aixty barbarians to a IVinwnis, as R. 
was then eatled ; a corps, with whose established number we ttK Ssf 
exactly acRuainted. ■ 

* Camden*8 Britannia, Introduction, |X 13fi f blR IpBtlrt from 
a very doubtful csnjectnte. 

• Zosimus, 1. i, p. as. According to Vopiscos, another body of 

Vandals was less faithfuL > 
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CHAP, numbers of Franks and Gepidie were settled (Ht = 

XII. ^ " 

the banks of the Danube and the Rhine. An , 
hundred thousand Bastarnae, expelled from their, 4 
own country, cheerfully accepted an eatabli^ / 
ment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the mannert 
and sentiments of Roman subjects.*" But the ex- 
pectations of Probus were too often disappointed 
The imp’atience and idleness of the barbarian* 
could ill brook the slow labours of agriculture. 
Their unconquerable love of freedom, risip^ 
against despotism, provoked them into hasty re* 
bellimis. alike &tal to themselves and to the 
provinces ;® nor could these artificial suppla^ 
however repeated by succeeding emperors, re- 
store the important limit of Gaul and IllyricuB 
to its ancient and native vigour. 

•Daring en- Of all the barbarians who abandoned theif | 

teiprise of , . , , . . , • -‘it 

the Franks, new s^tlements, and disturbed the public traw ;; 

quillity, a very small number returned to Ihefc :« 

own country. For a short season they nii|^ 

wander in arms through the empire; but in the r 

end they were surdy destroyed by the pother «f 

a warlike emperor. The successful rashness flf - 

a pmty of Franks was attended, however, witf. 

such memorable consequences, that it ought 

to be passed unnoticed. They had been eshl^ ' 

blished by Probus on the sea-coast of PonhMt | 

with a view of strengthening the frontier agtai^ V 

the inroads of the Alani. A fleet, ^ation^l® « 

one of the harbours of the Euxine, fell into-tf? ; . 

* Hist. August, p. 240, They were probably expelled by the Go®* ^ 

ZosInkLi-, p. 86. ' 

• Hist. Ai^ust. p. 240. i 
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hands of the Franks; and they resolved, through chap. 
unknown seas, to explore their way from the 
mouth of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. 

They easily escaped through the Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont, aod cruising along the Medi- 
terranean, indulged their appetite for revenge 
and plunder, by frequent descents on the un- 
suspecting shores of Asia, Greece, and Africa. 

The opulent city of Syracuse, in whose port 
the navies of Athens and Carthage had formerly 
been sunk, was sacked by a liandful of barba- 
rians, who massacred the greatest part of the 
trembling inhabitants. I'rom the island of Si- 
cily, the Franks proceeded to the columns of 
Hercules, trusted themselves to the ocean, 
coasted round, Spain and Gaul, and steering 
their triumphant course through the British 
channel, at length finished their surprising voy- 
age, by landing in safety on the Batavian or 
l^risian shores.® The example of their success, 
instructing their countrj'men to concave the ad- 
vantages, and to despise the dangers, of the sea, 
pointed out to tiicir enterprising spirit a new 
road to wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding thfe vigilance and activity ofRevoit or 
Probus, it was almost impossible that he could atintkT^tj 
once contain in obedience every part of his wide- 
extended dominions, The barbarians, fatdce 
their chains, hadsei^sed the favourable (^^XKtiinlty 
of a domestic war. When the emp«Po,r marched 
to the relief of Gaul, he devolved the command 


■“ PanegTT. Vet. v, 18. 2kisiinus, L i, p. CG. 
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CHAP, of the East on Saturninus. That general, a man 
of merit and experience, was driven into rebel- 
lion by the absence of his sovereign, the levity 
of the Alexandrian people, the pressing instance* 
of his friends, and hi? own ^ars ; but from the 
moment of his elevation, he neven entertained * 
hope of empire, or even of life. “ Alas P he 
said, “ the republic has lost a useful servant, and! 
“ the rashness of an hour has destroyed the ser- 
“ vices of many years. You know not,” con- 
tinued he, “ the misery of sovereign power; a 
is perpetually suspended over our head* 
** We dread our very guards, we distrust our 
“ companions. The choice of action or of r^ 
“ pose is no longer in our disposition, nor h 
“ there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
“ can protect us from the censure of envy. I# 
" thus exalting me to the throne, you hafif 
** doomed me to a life of cares, and to an im- 
“ timely fate. The only consolation which re* 
mains is the assurance that I shall not ftll 
“ alone.”® But as the former part of his pre- 
dictkm vas verified hy the victory, so the lattfl* 
was disappointed by the clemency, of Probu?. 
That amiable prince attfempted even to save tte 
unhappy Saturninus from the fury of the soldier** 
He had more than once solicited the usurps 
himself, to place some confidence in the mer^ 
t. D. 979. of a sovereign who so bigbly esteemed his 

**V< 9 i 8 cus in Hist. August, p. 945, 946. The unfortunate water 
stadled rhetoric at Carthage, and was therefore more probaUr * 
Mew ( Zeaiini h p. 60) than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calls him. 
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racter, that he liad punished, as a malicious in- chap. 
former, the first who related the improbable news 
of his defection.^ Saturninus might, perhaps, 
have embraced the generous offer, had he not 
been restrained by the obstinate distrust of his 
adherents. Tl^eir guilt was deeper, and their hopes 
more sanguine, than those of their experienced 
leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extin- »• 880, 
guished in the East, before new troubles were and Procu 
excited in the West, by |he rebellion of 60110803’“^*“*^““^* 
and Proculus in Gaul. The most distinguished 
merit of those two officers was their respective 
prowess ; of the one in the combats of Bacchus, 
of the other in those of Venus;® yet neither of 
them w;ere destitute of courage and caiiacity, and 
both, sustained with honour the august character 
w hich the fear of punishment had engaged them 
to assume, till they sunk, at length beneath the 
superior genius of Probus., He used the victory 
w ith his accustomed moderation, and spared the 
fortunes as w ell as the lives of their innocent 
families.'' 


^ Zonaras, 1. xii, p. 639. 

« A very surpriftinjt instance is recorded of the prowess of Proculus. 
He had taken one hunared Dalmatian virgins. The rest ot' the story 
he must relate in bis own languttge : Ex hia iina nnctc decern inivi ; 
omnes tamen, quod in me*erat,niulieresintradie»qmndeciilired£di. 
V<q>t8cus in Hitt. August, p. 946. 

‘ ^ Proculus^ who was a oative of Albengue on the Oenoeac, 
armed two thousand of his own slaves. His rtcbes but 

they w«e acquired by robbery. It was afterwa«d» ft of his 

iamiiy, Nec liuroaes esse, aec prindpet did flaeafti Vopi'^cas in 
>I ,bt. August, p. 247. 

G 1» 
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The arms of Probus had now suppressed all 
the foreign and domestic enemies of the state, 
i. D. 281, His mild but steady administration confirmed the 
o/threm- re-establishment of the public tranquillity ; nor 
^ror Fro- there left in the provineej a hostile barba- 
rian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the 
memory of past disorders. It was time that the 
emperor should revisit Rome, and celebrate his 
own glory and the general happiness. The triumph 
due to the valour of Probus was conducted with 
a magnificence suitable to his fortune ; and the 
people who had so lately admired the trophies of 
, Aurelian, gazed with equal pleasure on those of 
his heroic successor.* We cannot, on this occa- 
sion, forget the desperate courage of about four- 
score gladiators, reserved with near six hundred 
others, for the inhuman sports of the amphi-< 
theatre. Disdaining to shed their blood for the 
amusement of the populace, they killed their 
keepers, broke from the place of their confine- 
ment, and filled the streets of Rome with blood 
and confusion. After an obstinate resistance, 
they were overpowered and cut in pieces by the 
regular forces; but they obtained at least an 
honourable death, and the satisfaction of a just 
revenge.^ 

flis 4iscip- The military discipline which reigned in the 
camps of Probus was less cruel than that of 
Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and exact. 
Thejlatter had punished the irregularities of the 
spiers with unrelenting severity ; the foitner 


line. 


I Hut. Auiput p, tiO, 


* Zosim. 1. i, p. 66. 
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prevented them by employing the legions in chap. 
constant and useful labours. When Probus 
commanded in Egypt, he executed many con- 
siderable works for the splendour and benefit of 
that rich country. , The navigation of the Nile, 
so important to Rome itself, was improved ; and 
temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were 
constructed by the hands of the soldiers, who 
acted by turns as architects, as engineers, and as 
husbandmen.' It was reported of Hannibal, 
that, in order to preserve his troops from the 
dangerous temptations of idleness, he had obliged 
them to f,nn large plantations of olive trees 
along the coast of Africa."' From a similar 
principle. Probus exercised his legions in cover- 
ing, with rich vineyards, the bills of Gaul and 
Pannonia ; and two considerable spots are de- 
scribed, which were entirely dug and planted by 
military labour." One of these, known under 
the name of Mount Alrao, was situated near 
Sirmium, the country where Probus was bom, 
for which he ever retained a partial affection, and 
whose gratitude he endeavourcii to secure, by 
converting into tillage a large ami unhealthy 
tract (rf marshy ground. An army thus employed 


' Hist. August p. 836. 

“ Aurel. Victor in Prob. But the policy of Hannibal, nntuHlcad 
by any more ancient writer, is irreconcUeable with the hiaboly tSf liie 
life. He left Africa when he was nine years old, returned tort when 
he was ferty-five, and immediately lust his army io th«.dfewi«o battle 
of Zanut. Livhis, xzx, 37. 

» Hitt Augiut. p, 840. Eutrop. ix, 17. AbMA Victor in Prob. 
Victor Junior. He revoked tbe prohilMtion of Domitian, and granted 
a general permission of pianting vines to tbe (iauis, the Britons, and 
the Pannonians. , ■ 

O 
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CHAP, constituted perhaps the most useful, as well ae 

^ the bravest, portion of Roman subjects. 

His death. But in the prosecution of a favourite scheme, 

the best of men, satisfied with the rectitude of 
their intentions, are subject t^ forget the bounds 
of moderation; nor did Probus himself suffici- 
ently consult the patience and disposition of his 
fierce legionaries.® The dangers of the military 
profession seem only to be compensated by a life 
of pleasure and idleness; but if the duties of the 
sohlier are incessantly aggravated by the labours 
of the peasant, he will at last sink under the 
intolerable burden, or shake it off with indigna- 
tion. The imprudence of Probus is said to have 
inflamed the discontent of his troops. More at- 
tentive to the interests of mankind than to those 
of the army, he expressed the vain hope, that, 
by the establishment of universal peace, he should 
soon abolish the necessity of a standing and mer- 
cenary force.*’ The unguarded expression proved 
fatal to him. In one of the hottest days of 
summer, as he severely ui^ed the unwholesome 
labour of draining the marshes of Sirniium, the 
soldiersj impatient of fatigue, on a sudden threw 
down their tools, grasped their arms, and broke 
out into a furious mutiny. The emperor, con- 
scious of his danger, took refuge in a lofty tower, 
constructed for the purpose of surveying the 
\ 

* Julian bestows a severe, and indeed excessive, censure on tke ri- 
gour of Probus, who, as he tbinlis, almost deserved his fate. 

r Vt^acus in Hist. August, p. 841. He lavishes on this idle hope 
a large Stock of very foolisb eloquence. 
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progress of the work."* The tower was instantly chap. 
forced, and a thousand swords were plunged at ***• 
once into the bosom of the unfortunate Probus. «. d. ssaT 
The rage of the troops subsided as soon as it had 
been gratified. T^iey then lamented their fatal 
rashness, forgot the .severity of the emperor, whom 
they had massacred, and hastened to perpetuate, 
by an honourable monument, the memory of his 
virtues and victories.' 

When the legions had indulged their grief Eiectii* 
and repentance for the death of Probus, their 
unanimous consent d' l lared Cams, his pra;torian 
prefect, the most deserving of the imperial 
throne. Every circumstance that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. 

He gloried in the title of Roman citizen ; and 
affected to compare the purity of his blood, with 
the foreign and even barbarous origin of the 
precetfing emperors jNyet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, veiy far from admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, 
or that of his parents, from IHyricum, from 
Gaul, or from Africa.’ Though a soldier, he 
bad received a learned edpeation ; though a se- 
nator, he was invested with the first dignity of 

< Turris ferrata. It seems to base been a moveable totrer, tnA 
•4sed with iroa. , W; 

* Ptiobus, et vere p obus situs e^t: Victor omnium goatlum ihr- 
barumt victor etiam tyrannorum. 

* Vet aU this may be conciliated. He was bmw mt VtAaam ia 
niyricum. Amfuiindeil by Eutropius widi tlye man £>iiwus city of 
that name la Qoul. H is father might be AMcan, and, bis mother 
a noble Roman. Cams himself wss educated in the capital. See 
ScaUger, Aniraadvecsiaii. ad Busch Cbron. p. 2il. 
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CHAP, the army; and in an a^e, when the civil and mi- 
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litary professions began to be irrecoverably sepa- 
rated from each other, they were united in the 
person of Carus. Notwithstanding the severe 
justice which he exercised against the assassins of 
Probus, to whose favour and esteem he was 
highly indebted, he could not escape the suspicion 
of being accessary to a deed from whence he de- 
rived the princijjal advantage. He enjoyed, at 
least before his elevation, an acknowledged cha- 
racter of virtue and abilities ;* but his austere 
temper insensibly degenerated into inoroseness 
and cruelty ; and the imperfect writers of his life 
almost hesitate whether they shall not rank him 
in the number of Roman tyrants.” When Ca- 
rus assumed the purple, he was about sixty years 
of age, and his two sons, Carinus and Numerian, 
had already attained the season of manhood.* 
™n”of * authority of the scritite expired with Pro- 

the senate bus; nor was the repentance of the soldiers dis- 
and people, played dutiful regard for the ciyil 

power, which they had testified after the unfor- 
tunate death of Aurelian. The election of Carus 
was decided without expecting the approbation 
of the senate, and the new emperor contented 

* Probus bad requested of the senate an equestrian statne Md a 
marble palace, at the public ezpence, as a just recoiqpenee of the sin- 
gular merit of Cams. Vopiseus in Hist. August, p. *49. 

» Vopiseus in Hist. AugusU p. 24*. 24». Julian extdndes the em- 
pttor Cams and both his sons from the banquet of the Ctesars. 

^ Malela, tom. i, p. 401. But the authority of that ignorant 

Greek is slight. He ridiculously derives from Carus the city of 

Carrba, and the proviace of Uria, the latter of which is mentkmed 
t>y H 0 ixier« 
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himself with announcing, in a cold and stately chap. 
epistle, tha^ he had ascended the vacant throne.^ 

A behaviour so very opposite to that of his ami- 
able predecessor afforded no favourable presage 
of the new reign ; and the Romans, deprived of 
power and freetlom, asserted their privilege of 
licentious murmurs.* The voice of congratula- 
tion and flattery was not however silent ; and we 
may still peruse, with pleasure and contempt, an 
eclogue, which w'as composed on the accession of 
the emperor Cams. Two shepherds, avoiding 
the noon-tide heat, retire into the cave of Fau- 
nas. On a spreading beech they discover some 
recent characters. The rural deity had described, 
in prophetic verses, the felicity promised to the 
empire, under the reign of so great a prince. 

Faunus hails the approach of that hero, who, re- 
ceiving on his shoulders the sinking weight of the 
Roman world, shall extinguish war and faction, 
and once again restore the innocence and securi- 
ty of the golden age.* , 

'It is more than probable, that these elegant^aw^ 
trifles never reached the cars of a veteran general, Sarma* 
who, with the consent of the legions, was pre- 
paring to execute the long suspended design of“yo the 
the Persian war. Before his departure for this 
distant expedition. Cams conferred on his two 
«)ns, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Caesar; 

» Hist. August, p. 2 19. Cams congratulated ttM «••», Art one 
•f their own order was made emp^xire 

■ Hist, August, p. 24?. ' 

* See the first eclogue of Calphumiiis* The design of it is prefd^ 
red by FonteneJIe to that of Virgil’s PoUio. See tom# iUj p# 
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He gives 
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the Persian 
ambassa- 
dors. 


fitfi tmcLtna ano tALi* 

and investing" the former with almost an equal 
share of the imperial power, directed the young 
prince, first to suppress some troubles which had 
arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the seat of 
his residence at Rome, and to assume thegovern- 
ment of the western provinces.” T^e safety ot 
Illyricum was confirmed by a memorable defeat 
of the Sannatians; sixteen tliousand of those bar- 
barians remained on the field of battle, and the 
numberof captives amounted to twenty thousand. 
The old emperor,_ animated with the fame and 
project of vietoryi : pursued his march, in the 
midst of winter, through the countries of Thrace 
and Asia Minor 5 and at length, with his younger 
son Nuincrian, arrived on the confines of the 
Persian monarchy. There, encamping on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, he pointed out to 
his troops the opulence and luxury of the enemy 
whom they were about to invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes, Varanes or Bah- 
ram, though h •. had subdued the Segestans, one 
of the most warlike nations of Upper Asia,' was 
alarmed at the approach of the Romans, and en- 
deavtmred to rethrd their progress by a negocia- 
tion of peace. His ambassadors entered the camp 
about sun-set, at the time when the troops were 
satisfying their hunger with a frugal repast. The 
Persians expressed their desireof beingintroduced 

■’ Hist. August, p. 353. Eutropins, ix, 18. Pagi Anna]. 

' Agatbia'., I. iv, p. 135. We find one of his sayings in the Bib- 
liotfift{(ie Orientale of M. d’Herbelot. “ The definition of humanity 
indudet all other virtues.” 
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to the presence of the Roman emperor. They chap. 
were at length conducted to a soldier, who was 
seated on the grass. A piece of stale bacon and 
a few hard pease composed his supper. A coarse 
woollen garment of purple was the only circum- 
stance that annoiinced his dignity. The confer- 
ence was conducted with the same disregard of 
courtly elegance. Carus taking off a cap which 
he wore to conceal his baldness, assured the am- 
bassadors, that, unless their master acknowledged 
the sujieriority of Rome, he would speedily render 
Persia as naked of trees, as his own head was 
destitute of hair.** Notwithstanding some traces 
of art and preparation, we may discover in this 
scene the manners of Carus, and the severe sim- 
plicity which the martial princes, who succeeded 
Gallienus. had already r^tored in the Roman 
camps. T'he minister^ of the great king trembled 
and retired. 

The threats of Carus were not without effect. 

He ravaged JMesopotamia, cut in pieces whatever traordinaiy 
opposed his pas-.age, made himself master of the**®^ 
great cities of St leucia and Ctesiphon (which 
seemed to have surrendered \\ ithout resistance), 
andcarriedhis victorious arms beyond theTygris.® 

He had seized the favourable moment for an in- 
vasion. The Persian councils were distracted by 

* Synesius teUs this story of Carinus ; and it is much move aatiBel 
to understand it ot Caru.^, than <as Petavius and Tillefbont <^ 00 oe te 
do) of Prohus. 

* VopiiMntfi in August, p* 250, Eutrt^us, 2]^ IS, The tw 
Victors. 
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CHAP, domestic factions, and the greater part of their 
forces were detained on the frontiers of India. 
Rome and the East received with transport the 
news of such' important' advantages. Flattery 
and hope painted, in the most lively colours, the 
fall of Persia, the conquest of' Arabia* the sub- 
mission of Egypt, and a lasting deliverance from 
the inroads of the Scythian nations.*^ But the 
reign of Cams was destined to expose the vanity 
A. B. 883 , of predictions. They were scarcely uttered be- 
fore they were contradicted by ^ death ; an 
event attemiM -Witih s«ch ambiguous circum- 
stances, that it may be related in a letter from 
his own secretary to the prefect of the city. 
“ Cams,” says he, “ our dearest emperor, was 
“ confined by sickness to his bed, when a furious 
“ tempest arose in the camp. The darkness 
“ which overspread the sky was so thick, that 
“ we could no longer distinguish each other ; 
“ and the incessant flashes of lightning took from 
“ us the knowledge of all that passed in the ge- 
“ neral confusion. Immediately after the most 
“ violent clsp of thunder, we heard a sudden cry, 
" that the emperor was dead ; and it soon ap- 
“ peered, that his chamberlains, in a rage of 
grief, bad set fire to the royal pavilion, a cir- 
” cumstance which gave rise to the report that 
“ Cams was killed by lightning. But, as far as 

^ To the Persian victory of Carils, I reftr th« dialogae of the Pt^o- 
jmtri,, which has so long been an object of dispute among the learned, 
to cxfdain and justify my oidnioii would require a dissertaticm. 
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** we have been able to investigate the truth, his chap. 
“ death was the natural effect of his disorder.”® 

The vacancy of the throne was not productive He is suc- 
of any disturbance. The ambition of the 
ing generals was checked by their mutual fears ;sons. cari- 
and young >Jumerian, with his absent brother Numerian, 
Carinus, were unanimously acknowledged as Ro- 
man emperors. The public expected that the 
successor of Carus would pursue his father’s foot- 
steps, and without allowing the Persians to re- 
cover from their consternation, would advance 
sword in hand to the palaces of Susa and Ecba 
tana.’‘ But tlie legions, however strong in num- 
bers and discipline, were dismayed by the most 
abject superstition. Notwithstanding all the arts 
that were practised to disguise the manner of the 
late emperor’s death, it was found impossible to 
remove the opinion of the multitude ; and the 
power of opinion is irresistible. Places or per- 
sons struck with lightning were considered by the 
ancients with jiious horror, as singularly devoted 
to the wrath of Heaven.* An oracle was, re- 
membered, which marked the river Tigris as the 
fatal boundary of the Roman arms. The troops, 
terrified with the fate of Cams and with their own 
danger, called aloud oh young Numerian to obey 
the will of the gods, and to lead them away from, 

( Hist. August, p. 2SQ. Yet Eutropius, Pestus, Buiiw, 

Victors, Jerome, Sidonius Apollinaris, SynceUus, and Koeieras, all 
ascribe the death of Carus to lightning. 

* See NemaSMO. Cynegeticon, v. 71, Ac. 

’ See Festus and his commentators, on the ward Seribonianum, 

Places struck with lightning were-snrrouaded with a wall, tiUatf 
were buried with mysterious ceremony. 

VOL. 11. y 
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#HE DECLINE AND PAtL 
CHAP, this ioauspicious scene of war. The feeble em-* 

X.II * • • 

peror was unable to subdue their obstinate pre- 
judice, and the Persians wondered at the unex- 
pected retreat of a victorious enemy 
». D. S84. The intelligence of the myjjjterious fate of the 
Cariniw! late emperor was soon carried from the frontiers 
of Persia to Rome ; and the senate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated the accession of the sons 
of Cams. These fortunate youths were strangers, 
however, to that conscious superiority, either of 
birth or of 0ieri^: ^hich can aJtftfe- tender the 
pds^^s^dn' easy, and as it werenatiiral. 

Born and educated in a private station, the elec- 
tion of their father raised them at once to the 
rank of princes ; and his death, which happened 
‘ about sixteen months afterwards, left them the 

unexpected legacy of a vast empire. To sustain 
with teniper this rapid elevation, an uncommon 
share of virtue and prudence was requisite ; and 
Carinus, the elder of the brothers, was more 
than commonly deficient in those qualities. In 
the Gallic war, he discovert some degree of 
personal courage but from the moment of his 
amfld at Rome, he abandoned himself to the 
luxury of the capital, and to the abuse of his 
fortune. He was soft, yet cruel; devoted to 
■ pleasure, but destitute of taste ; and though ex- 
quisitely susceptible of vanity, indifferent to the 
public esteem. In the course of a few months, 

Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. Aurelius Victor seems to be- 
lieve tie, prediction, and to approve the retreat. 

_ ' Keraesiau. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He was a contemporary, but a 
poet. 
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lie successively married and divorced nine wives, chap. 
most of whom he left pregnant; and notwith- 
standing this legal inconstancy, found time to 
indulge such a variety of irregular appetites, as 
brought dishono^ on himself and on the noblest 
houses of Rcyne'. He beheld with inveterate ha- 
tred all those who might remember his former 
obscurity, or censure his present conduct. He 
banished, or put^to death, the friends and coun- 
sellors whom his father had placed about him to 
guide his inexperienced youth ; and he persecuted 
with the meanest revenge his school-fellows and 
companions, who had not sufficiently respected 
the latent majesty of the emperor. With the se- 
nators, Carinus affected a lofty and regal de- 
meanour, freq^uentlj declaring, that he designed 
to distribute their estates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace, he 
selected his favourites, and even his ministers. 

The palace, and even the imperial table, w as 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One of 
his door-keepers"' he intrusted v. itli the govern- 
ment of the citj^. In the room of the pr.ctoriaii 
prefect, whom he put to death, Carinus substi- 
tuted one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. 
Another who possessed the same, or even a moi^ 
infamous, title to favour, was invested witb;^<& 
consulship. A confidential secretary, wW had 

^ Cam^mw. This word, so humble in iU origin, has by a sin- 
gular fortune rie«i into the title of the first great office of state in the 
monarchies of Europe. See Casauboo and Salmasius, ad Hist. Aa- 
gust. p. 253. 
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CHAP, acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, 
delivered the indolent emperor, with his own 
consent, from the irksome duty of signing his 
name. 

When the emperor Cams mjdertook the Per- 
sian war, he was induced, by motives of affection 
- as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of his 
family, by leaving in the hands of his eldest son 
the armies and provinces of the West. The in- 
telligence which he soon received of the conduct 
of Carinus filled him with ShaBiie' and regret ; 
nor had he concealed his resolution of satisfying 
the republic by a severe act of justice, and of 
adopting, in the place of an unworthy son, the 
brave and virtuous Constantius, who at that time 
was governor of Dalmatia. But the elevation of 
Constantius was for a while deferred; and as soon 
death had released Carinus from 
the controul of fear or decency, he displayed to 
the Romans the extravagancies of Elagabalus, 
aggravated by the craelty of DoHutian.” ^ 

He eeie- The Only merit of the administration of Cari- 
BomM*** ^at history could record or poetry celebrate, 
giines. was the uncommon splendour with which, in his 
own and his brother’s name, be exhibited the 
Roman games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre. More than twenty years after- 
wards, when the courtiers of Diocletian repre- 
sented to their frugal sovereign the fame and po- 

* Vepiscus in H-st. August.' p, ?53, 854, Eutropius, is* * Iff* 

Victeir ^xir^or* Tbe reign of Diocletian indeed wa'^ so long and pros- 

perous that itXDu^ hare been very unfavnnrablc to the reputaUoo oC 
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polarity of his munificent predecessor, he acknow- chap. 
ledged, that the reign of Carinus had indeed been 
a reign of pleasure." But this vain prodigality, " 
which the prudence of Diocletian might justly de- 
spise, was enjoyed with surprise and transport by 
the Roman peojjfe. The oldest of the citizens, 
recollecting the spectacles of former days, the 
triumphal pomp of Probus or Aurelian, and the 
secular games of the emperor Philip, acknow- 
ledged that they were all surpassed by the su- 
perior magnificence of Carinus.** 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be Spectacles 
best illustrated by the observation of someparti-"^”®™** 
culars, which history has condescended to relate 
concerning those of his predecessors. If we con- 
fine ourselves ^olely to the hunting of wild beasts, 
however we may censure the vanity of the design 
or the cruelty of the execution, we are obliged to 
confess, that neither before nor since the time 
of the Romans, so much art and expence have 
ever been lavished for the amusement of the 
people.** By the order of Probiis, a great quan- 
tity of large trees, torn up by the roots, were 
transplanted into the midst of the circus. The 
spacious and shady forest was immediately filled 
with a thousand ostriches, a thousand stags, a 

• Vopiscus in Hiit. August, p. 85*. He calls him Canu, ^ 
sense is sufficiently obvious, and the words were often 

* See Calphurnius, Echig. vii, *3. W'e may observe, that the 
•pectacles of Probus were atUl recent, and that the poet ia seconded 
by the historian. 

’ The {diilen^er Montaigne (Essais, I. til, 6) gives a very just and 
lively view of Boat a n magaificettee in these spectacles. 

H 3 
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CHAP, thousand fallow deer, and a thousand wild boars I 

XII 

variety of game was abandoned to 
the riotous impetuosity of the multitude. The 
tragedy of the- succeeding day consisted in the 
massacre of an hundred lions, ^n equal number 
of lionesses, two hundred leopards, and three 
hundred bears.' The collection prepared by 
the younger Gordian for his triumph, and which | 
his successor exhibited in the secular games, was 
less remarkable by the number than by the singu- i 

larity of the animals, y displayed i 

therr IStMs &M variegated beauties to the 

eyes of the Roman people.' Ten elks, and as 
many camelopards, the loftiest and most harmless 
creatures that wander over the plains of Sarma- 
tia and iEthiopia, were contrasted with thirty 
African hyasnas, and ten Indian tygers, the most I 

implacable savages of the torrid zone. The un- f 

offending strength with which nature lias en- 
dowed the greater quadrupeds was admired in 
the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus of the Nile,* 
and a majestic tro'op of thirty-two elephants.’’ | 
While the populace gazed with stupid wonder on [ 

* Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 240. 

■ They are called Onagn; but the number is too inconsiderable for 
mere wild asses. Cupet (de Elephantis Exercitat. ii, 7) has proved * 

from Oppian, Dion, and an anonymoifs Greek, that zebras had beet) 
seen at Rome. They were brought from some island of the ocean, * 

perhaps Madagascar. 

* Carinus gave an hippopotaihuE (Sec Calphnrn. Eclog. yii, 60). In 
the latter spectacles, I do not recollect any crocodiles, of which Au* 
gWhw mice cxhilatcd thirty-six. — Dion Cassius, 1. Iv, p. 781, 

* CapHtdin. in Hist. August, p. 164, 165. Wc are not acquainted ■ 

with the annuals which he calls archcleontes ; some read argo/eonXcfi j 

#*h«rs flgriflfctmtw.* botli corrjections are very ntiga'cry. I 

I 

I, 
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the splendid show, the naturalist might indeed 6b- chap. 
serve the figure and properties of so many different 
species, transported from every part of the ancient 
world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this 
accidental benefit, which science might derive from 
folly, is surely inff(lficient tojustify such a wanton 
aljuse of the public riches. There occurs, how- 
ever, a single instance in the first Punic war, in 
whichthe senate wisely connected this amusement 
of the multitude with the interest of the state. A 
considerable number of elephants, taken in the de- 
feat of the Carthaginian army, a ere dr iven through 
the circus by a few slaves, armed only with blunt 
javelins.* The useful spectacle served to impress 
the Roman soldier with a just contempt for those 
unwieldy ^imals ; and he no longer dreaded to 
encounter them in the ranks of way. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beats wasTheam- 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to 
people who styled themselves the masters of the 
world ; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expressive of Roman greatness. 
Posterity admires, and will long ailiuire, the aw- 
ful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, which 
so well deserved the epithet of colossal.^ It 
was a building of an elliptic figure, five hundred 
and sixty-four feet in length, and four hundred 
and sixty seven in breadth, founded on fourscMC 
ardhes, and rising, with four successive ordere of 
architecture, to the height of one hundred and 


* Plin. Hist. Natnr. viii, 0, from the annals of Piso. 
J See Miiffai, Verona Uluatrata, p. iv, 1. i, c. 2 . 

H 4 
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CHAP, forty feet* The outside of the edifice was eh-» 
crusted with marble, and decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave, which formed 
the inside, were filled and surrounded with sixty 
or eighty rows of seats of marble, likewise co- 
vered with cushions^ and ca^feile^ of receiving 
with ease above fourscore thousand spectators.* 
Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the doors 
were very aptly distinguished) poiired forth the 
immense multitude ; and the entrances, passages, 
and stair-cases, were conB^ved ^ith Buch exfjui- 
site .ddU, thai ^BBcii;|>^iKm, whether of the sena- 
torial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, ar- 
rived at^ his destined place without trouble or 
confusion.'* Nothing was omitted which, in 
any respect, could be subservient to the con- 
venience and pleasure of the spectators^ They 
were protected from the sutt and rain by an 
ample canopy, occasionally drawn over their 
heads. The air was continually refreshed by the 
playing of fountaii s, and profusely impregnated 
by the grateful scent of annnati<». In the centre 


• MafiTei* L ii* c. 8. The height was very much exaggerated by 

the ancients. Jt reached almost to the heavens* according to Cal- 
phurnius (Eclog. rii, 23), and surpassed the ken of human sight ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi, 10)* Yet how to the 

great pyramid of Egypt, which rise3 500 feet perpendicular ! 

• According to dift'erent copies of Victor, we read 77,000 or 
87*000 spectators; but Maflhi (L ii* c. 12) finds room on the open 
■eats for no more than 34^,000. The remainder were contained in the 
upper covered galleries. 

^ See Maffei, I, ii, c. 5.-12. fate treats the very difficult subject 
with all powible clearness, and like an architect, as well as an anti- 
fpiarian. 
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of the edifice, the arena, or stage, was strewed with 
the finest sand, andsuccessively assumed the most 
different forms. At one moment it seemed to rise 
out of the earth, like the garden of the Hesperides, 
and was afterwards broken into the rocks and 
caverns of ThfadSf" The subterraneous pipes con- 
veyed an inexhaustible supply of water; and what 
had just before appeared a level plain might be 
suddenly converted into a wide lake, covered with 
armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters of 
the deep.' In the decorations of these scenes, the 
Roman emperors displayed their wealth and libe- 
rality; and we read on various occasions, that the 
whole furniture of the amphitheatre consisted 
either of silver, or of gold, or of amber."* The poet 
who describes thegames of Carinus, inthecharac- 
ter of a shepherd attracted to the coital by the 
fame of their magnificence, aflirms, that the nets 
designed as a defence against the wild beasts, were 
of gold wire ; that the porticoes were gilded, and 
that the belt or circle which divided the several 
ranks of spectators troin eacli other, was studded 
with a precious iMosaic of licautiful stones." 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the 
emperor Carinus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed 


* Calphurn. Eclog. tu, 64, 73. Th^e line* are curioiu, and tte 
whole Eclogue has been of inSnite use to Maffei. Calphuroioe, m 
well as Martial (see his first book), was a poet ; hut when thejr des- 
cribed the am^itheatre, they both wrote from their own senses, and 
to those of the Romans. 

■* Consult Plio. Hist. Natur. xxxiii, 16, xMVii, II. 

' Balteus en gemmis, en in iita porticus auro. 

Certatim radiant, dtc. Calphurn. vii. 
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Return of 
I^umerian 
T» ith the 
ermy from 
Persia. 
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the acclamations of the people, the flattery of his 
courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, for 
want of a more essential merit^.were reduced to 
celebrate the divine graces of his person.^ In 
the same hour, but at the distance of >hine hun-* 
dred miles from Rome, his broiler expired ; and 
a sudden revolution transferred into the . hands 
of a stranger the sceptre of the house of Carus.® 
The sons of Cams never saw each other after 
their father’s death. The arrangements which 
their new situation required were probably de- 
ferred till the reUirfi of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the young 
emperors, for the glorious success of the Persian 
war.** It is uncertain whether they intended to 
divide between them the administration or the 
provinces of the empire ; but it is very unlikely 
that their union would have proved of any long 
duration. The jealousy of power must have been 
inflamed by the opposition of characters. In the 
most corrupt of times, Carinus was unworthy to 
live; Numerian deserved to reign in a hapjiier 
period. His affable manners and gentle virtues 
secured him, as soon as they became known, the 
regard and affections of the public. He possessed 

^ Et Martis rultus et Apollinis esse putavi, says Calphurnlus : but 
John Malela, who had perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describes him 
as thick, short, and white, tom. i, p. 403. 

» With regard to the time when the% Roman games were cele- 
brated, Scaliger, Salmasius, and Cuper, have ^ven themselves a great 
deal of trouble to perplex a very clear subject. 

^ Kemeaianus (in the Cynegeticons) seems to anticipate in his fancy 
that auspicious day. 
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the elegant accomplishments of a poet and orator, 
which dignify as, well as adorn the humblest and 
the most exalted station. His eloquence, how- 
ever it was applauded hy the senate, was formed 
not so much on tj^ model of Cicero, as on that 
of the modern, declaimers ; but in an age very 
faj' from being destitute of poetical merit, he 
contended for the prize with the most celebrated 
of his contemporaries, and still remained the, 
friend of his rivals ; a circumstance which evinces 
cither the goodness of his heart orthe superiority 
of his genius.*^ But the talents of Nmnerian 
were rather o*f the contemplative, than of the 
active kind. When his father’s elevation reluc- 
tantly forced him from the shade of retirement, 
neither his temper nor his pursuits had qualified 
him for the command of armies. His constitu- 
tion was destroyed by the hardships of the Per- 
sian war ; and he had contracted, from the heat 
of the climate,^ such a weakness in his eyes, 
as obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, 
to confine himself to tlie solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
Aper, the prmtorian prefect ; who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of 
being father-in-law to Numerian. The imperial 

He Won all the crowns from Nemesiamis, with whom he vied 
in didactic poetry. The senate erected a statue to the son of Cann, 
with a very ambiguous inscription, “ To the most powerful of ora- 
“ tors.” See VopUcus in Hist. August, pu 251. 

* A more natural cause, at le^t, than that asMgncd l>y Vopi^u- 
flHIst. August, p. 251), uicessantly weeping for his. father's (h'ath, 
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XII. 


Death of 
Kuineriaxb 


pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
adherents; and during many days, Aper delivered 
to the army the supposed mandates of their in- 
visible sovereign.* 

It was noi^ till eight mont^after the death of 
Carus, that the Roman armyT^burning by slow 
marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on those of the Thracian Bosphorus. The le- 
gions halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the 
court passed over to Heraclea, on the European 
side of the Propontis.™ But a report soon cir- 
culated thro^h the camp, at first in secret whis- 
pers, and at length in loud clamours, of the em- 
peror’s death, and of the presumption of his 
ambitious minister, who still exercised the sove- 
reign power in the name of a prince who was no 
more. The impatience of the soldiers could not 
long support a state of suspense. With rude 
curiosity they broke into the imperial tent, and 
discovered only the corpse of Numerian.'' The 
gradual decline of his health might have induced 
them to believe that his death was natural ; but 
the concealment was interpreted as an evidence 
of guilt ; and the measures which Aper had taken 
to secure his election became the immediate 


' In the Persian war, Aper wasjsuqjected of a design to betraf 
Carus. Hist. August, p. 250. 

“ We are obliged to the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 274, for the 
knowledge of the time and place where Diocletian was elected emperor. 

" Hist. August, p. 251. Eutrop. lx, 88. Hieronym. in CJjron. 
Awarding to thesejedictW writers, the death of Numerian was disco- 
vered Iqr the stench of bis dead body. Could no aromatics be found 
in the impwial household ? 
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©ccasion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport chap. 

^ "SCII 

of their raee and grief, the troops observed a 
regular proceeding, which proves how firmly 
discipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Galliepus. A general assembly of 
the army was appointed to be held at Ghalcedon, 
whither Aper was transported in chains, as a 
prisoner and a criminal. A vacant tribunal was 
erected in the midst of the camp, and the ^ne- 
rals and tribunes formed a great military coundl. 

They soon announced to the multitude, that their »• 284 , 
choice had fallen on Diocletian, commander ofElectioI of 
the domestics or body-guards, as the person 
most capable of revenging and succeeding their iim. 
beloved emperor. The future fortunes of the 
candidate depended on the chance or conduct of 
the present hour. Conscious that the station 
which he had filled exposed him to some suspi- 
cions, Diocletian ascended the tribunal, and rais- 
ing his eyes towards the sun, made a solemn 
profession of his own innocence, in the presenoe 
of that all-seeing Deity.” Then, assuming the 
tone of a sovereign and a judge, he commanded 
that Aper should be brought in chains to the 
foot of the tribunal. “ This man,” said he, 

“ is the murderer of Numerian and without 
^ving him time to enter on a dangerous justi- 
fication, drew his sword, and buried it in til» 
breast of the unfortunate prefect. A rfisurge 
supported by such decisive proof, was afhnitted 
without contradiction, and tbe legions, with re- 


• Auiet Victor. Eutiopius, i*. 20. Hieronym. in Chron. 

4 
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CHAP- peated acclamations, acknowledged the justice 

and authority of the emperor Diocletian.** 

th^ f Before we enter upon the memorable reign of 
Carinus. that prince, it will be proper to punish and dis- 
miss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Ca- 
rinus possessed arms and tre^r^s sulEcient to 
support his legal title to the empire. But his 
personal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The most faithful servants 
of the father despised the incapacity, and dreaded 
the cruel arrogance, of the wn,. -,The hearts of 
the peo|>Ie:we« ^gaged in favour of his rival ; 
and even the senate was inclined to prefer an 
usurper to a tyrant. The arts of Diocletian 
inflamed the general discontent ; and the w'inter 
was employed in secret intrigues and open pre- 
«. D. J 85 , parations for a civil war. In the spring, the 
forces of the East and of the West encountered 
each other in the plains of IMargus, a small city 
of Maesia, in the neigiibonriiood of the Danube.’ 
The troops, so lately returned from the Per- 
sian war, had acquired their glory at the*" ex- 
pence of health and numbers ; nor were they 
m.:ah«ondition to contend w ith the unexhausted 
strength of the legions of Europe. . Their ranks 
were broken, and, for a moment, Diocletian 

P \ opiscus in Hist, August, p. 252, The reason why Diocletias 
killed Aper (a wild boar), was founded on a prophecy and a pun, as 
foolish as they are well known. 

Eutropius marks its situation very smcurately t it was between 
tfaft fiaons Aureus and Viminiacum, M. d’Anville (Geographie An- 
tom. i, p. 304) places Margus at Kastolatz in Servia, a liul« 
belaw Bielgrade and Seraendiia- 

4 
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despaired of the purple and of life. But the ad- 
vantage which Carinus had obtained by the valour 
of his soldiers, he quickly lost by the infidelity 
of his officers. A tribune, whose wife he had se- 
duced, seized the opportunity of revenge, and by 
a single blow^exunguished civil discord in the 
blood of the adulterer.’’ 


CHAP. 

xn. 


Hist. August, p. 2S4. Eutropius, p. iz, SO. Aurelius Victor, 
Victor in Epitc^. 
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CHAP, XIIL 

The reign of Diocletian and his three associates, Maxi” 
naan, Galerius, and Constantkt^^General re-estat 
blishment of order and tranquillity r — The Persian 
war, zictory, and triumph. — The new form of admi- 
nistration — Abdication and retirement of Diocletian 
a.'id Maximum. 

As the reign of Diocletian was more illus- 
tiiaii that 'of any of his predecessors, 
so was his birth more abject and obscure. 
The strong claims of merit and of violence had 
frequently superseded the ideal prerogatives of 
nobility ; but a distinct line of separation was 
hitherto preserved between the free and the ser- 
vile 'part of mankind. The parents of Diocle- 
tian had been slaves in the house of Annulinus, 
a Roman senator; nor was he himself distin- 
guished by any other name than that which he 
derived from a small toWfi in Dalmatia, from 
which his mother deduced her origin.® It is, 
probable, that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and that he soon acquired 
an oflSce of scribe, which was commonly exer-i 

• Eutrop. ix, 19. Victor in Epitom. The town seems to have 
been properly called Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (see Cel- 
larius, Geograph. Antiqua, tom. i, p. 393); and the original name of 
1^, fortunate slave was probably Docles : he Brst lengthened it to 
•Mf^oeian harmony of Diocles, and at length to the Roman majesty 
bf IMwelistianus. He likewise assumed the patrician name of Vale, 
rius, and.il !• usually given him by Aurelius Victor. 
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lin- 
efeed by persons of his condition.’' Favourable ghap. 
oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior ‘ 
meritj prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
profession of arms and the hopes of fortune ; and 
it would be extrepiely curious to observe the 
gradation of griTand accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to dis- 
play that merit to the world. Diocletian was 
successively prompted to the government of Mse- 
sia, the honours of the consulship, and the im- 
portant command of the guards of the palace. 

He distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 
and, after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 
the confession and judgment of his rivals, was 
declared the most worthy of the imperial throne. 

The malice of religious zeal, whilst it arraigns 
the savage fierceness of his <M>illeague Maximum, 
has affected to cast suspicions on the personal 
courage of the emperor Diocletian." It would 
not be easy to persuade us of the cowardice of a 
soldier of fortune, who acquired and preserved 
the' esteem of the legions, as well as the favour 
of so many warlike princes. Yet even calumny 
is sagacious enough to discover and to attack 
the most vulnerable part. The valour of Dio- 
cletian was never found inadequate to his duty, 
or to the occasion ; but he appems not to have 


^ See Dader on the sixth satire of the second book of Hariee, 
Comei. Nepos, in Vit. Eiimen. c. 1. 

‘ LaclattiHs (pr whoever was the author of the Httle tfcatise De 
Mortibus Persecutorum) accuses Diocletian of tnanii^ in two places. 


c. 7, 9. In dnq^ ix, he says of him, ' 
losus et aimn! ffij^ectua.” 


era* in minu \uuiut\.u 
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CHAP, possessed the daring and generous spirit of a hero, 
who courts danger and fame, disdains artifice, 
and boldly challenges the allegiance of his equals. 
His abilities were useful rather than splendid ; 
a vigorous mind, improved Jby the experience 
and study of mankind; dexteri^ ajid application 
in business: a judicious mixture of liberality and 
economy, of mildness and rigour ; profound dis- 
simulation under the disguise of military frank- 
ness ; steadiness to pyrsue his ends ; flexibility 
to vary his means ; and, above aU, the great mi: 

submitting his own passions, as well as those 
of others, to the interest of his ambition, and of 
colouring his ambition with the most specious 
pretences of justice and public utility. Like 
Augustus, Diocletian may be considered as the 
founder of a new empire. Like the adopted son of 
Caesar, he was distinguished as a statesman rather 
than as a warrior; nor did either of those princes 
employ force, whenever their purpose could be 
effected by policy. 

Uis cie. The victory of Diocletian was rmnarkable^ for 
its singular mildness. A people accustomed to 
applaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the 
usual punishments of death, exile, and confis- 
cation, were inflicted with any degree of temper 
and equity, beheld, with the most pleasing asto- 
nishment a civil %var, the flames of which were 
extinguished in the field of battle. Diocletian 
received into his confidence Aristobulus, the 
principal minister of the house of Cams, respect- 
ed the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity, of his 
adversaries, and even continued in their respec- 
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tive stations the greater number of the servants chap. 
of Carinus.'* It is not improbable that motives 
of prudence might assist the humanity of the art- 
ful Dalmatian: of these servants, many had pur- 
chased his favoui- by secret treachery; in others, 
he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an unfor- 
tunate master. The discerning judgment of Au- 
relian, of Probus, and of Cams, had filled the 
several departments of the state and army with 
officers of approved merit, whose removal would 
have injured the public service, without promot- 
ing the interest of the successor. Such a con- 
duct, however, displayed to the Roman world 
the fairest prospect of the new reign ; and the 
emperor affected to confirm this favourable jve-. 
possession, by declaring, that, among all the vir- 
tues of his predecessors. He Was the most ambi- 
tious of imitating the humane philosophy of Mar- 
cus Antoninus.^ 

The first considerable action of his reign seem-Associatitt' 
ed to evince his sincerity as well as his modera- racier of 
tion.^ After the example of Marcus, he gave 
himself a colleague in the person of INIaximian, Apru i. 
on whom he bestowed at first the title of Caesar, 
and afterwards that of Augustus.*' But the 

* In this encomium, Aurelius Victor seems to convey a just, though 
indirect, censure of the cruelty of Constantinus. It appears from the 
Fasti, that Aristobulus remained prefect of the city, and that he ended 
with Diocletian the consulship which he had commenced with Carinus. 

* Aurelius Victor styles Diocletian, “ Parentem potius qtuan do- 
“ rainum.” See August, p. 3«, 

f The question of the time when Maximian received the honours 
of Casar and Augostus ^las divided modem critics, and given occa. 

sien 
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CHAP, motives of his conduct, as well as the object of 
XIII • 

his choice, were of a very different nature from 
those of his admired predecessor. By investing a 
luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, 
Marcus had discharged a debt of private grati- 
tude, at the expence, indeed, of Ahe happiness 
of the state. By associating a friend and a fel- 
low-soldier to the labours of government, Dio- 
cletian, in a time of public danger, provided for 
the defence both of the East and of the West. 
Maximian was born a peasant, and, like Av|re- 
lian, m the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant of 
Ifetters,® careless of laws, the rusticity of his 
appearance and manners still betrayed in the 
most elevated fortune the meanness of his ex- 
traction. War was the only art which he pro- 
fessed. In a long course of service he had dis- 
tinguished himself on every frontier of the em- 
pire; and though his military talents were formed 
>v to obey rather than to command, though, per- 
haps, he never attained the skiH of a consum- 
mate general, he was capable, by his valour, 
constancy, and experience, of executing the most 

^on to a great deal of learned wrangling. I have followed M. de 
7illcnioiit (Histolre des Empereurs, tom. iv, p. 500-505), who has 
weighed the several reasons and difficulties with his scrupulous accu* 
racy. 

s In an oration delivered before him (Panegyr, Vet. ii, 8), 
mertinus expresses- a doubt, whether his hero, in imitating the con* 
dtict of Hannibal and Scipio, had ever beard of their names. From 
lAiefice we may lairiy infer, that Maximian was more desirous of be* 
ctHisidered as a soldier than as a man of letters ; and it is in this 
-numer Uutt we caa often translate the language of fiattoy into that 
of truth. 
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arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices of chap. 

® XIII 

Maximian less useful to his benefactor. In- 
sensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, 
be was the ready instrument of every act- of 
cruelty which the* policy of that artful prince 
might at once suggest and disclaim. As soon 
as a bloody sacrifice had been offered to pru- 
dence or to revenge, Diocletian, by his season- 
able intercession, saved the remaining few whom 
he had never designed to punish, gently cen- 
sured the severity of his stern colleague, and 
enjoyed the comparison of a golden and an iron 
age, which was universally applied to their op- 
posite maxims of government. Notwithstand- 
ing the difference of their characters, the two 
emperors maintsdned, on the throne, that friend- 
ship which they had contracted in a private 
station. The haughty turbulent spirit of Max- 
imian, so fhtal afterwards to himself and to the 
public peace, was accustomed to re^rect the 
genius of Diocletian, and confessed the ascend- 
ant of reason over brutal violence.** From a 
motive either of pride or superstition, the two 
emirerors assumed the titles, the one of Jovius, 
the other of Herculius. IVhilst the motion of 
the world (such was the language of their 
venal orators) was maintained by the all-see- 
ing wisdom of Jupiter, the invincible m:m of 

^ Lactantiu$ de M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor, As amoni? the 
panegjTics,, we find orations pronounced in praise of Maxlmir.i, and 
otheifi, which flatter his adversaiics at his es-pence, v.e tl rtvc' .sjinr 
knov. it'Jgc trom the contrast* 

I 3 
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CHAP. Hercules purged the earth from monsters and 

XIII. , .1 

tyrants.* 

Association But even the omnipotence of Jovius and 
*3^76^1 *' HctcuHus was insufficient to sustain the weight 
c 7 nstm public administration.,. The prudence of 

tins, Diocletian discovered, that th^iupire, assailed 
M^ch^L on every side by the barbarians, required on 
every side the presence of a great army, and of 
an emperor. With this view, he resolved once 
more to divide his unwieldy power, and with 
the inferior title of Caesars, to confer on two 
generals of approved merit an equal share of the 
Sovereign authority^.* Galerius, surnamed Ar- 
mentarius, from his original profession of a 
herdsman, and Constantius, who from his pale 
complexion had acquired the denomination of 
Chlorus,' were the two persons invested with 
the second honours of the imperial purple. In 
describing the country, extraction, and manners 
of Herculius, we have already delineated those of 
Galerius, who was often, and not aa^iroperly, 
styled the younger Maxinuanj though, in many 
instances, both of virtue and ability, he appears 
td'bave possessed a manifest superiority over the 
cider. The birth of Constantius was less obscure 


* See the second and third panegyrics, particularly iii, 3, 10* 14i ; 
but it would be tedious to copy the diffiise and affected expressions of 
their false eloquence. With regard to the titles, consult Aureh Victor, 
Lactantius de M. P. c. 52. Spanheim de Usu Numismatum, 
Dissertat. xii, 8. 

* Aurelius Victor. Victor in Epitome. Eutrop. ii, 22. LactanU 
de M. F. c, 8. Hieronym- in Chron. 

^ It le only among the modem Greeks that Tillemont can discover 
his appellation of Chlonis. Any remarkable degree of paleness seems 
inconsistent with the mJcr mentioned in Panegyric v, 13* 
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than that of his colleagues. Eutropius, his chap. 
father, was one of the most considerable nobles 
of Dardania, and his mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius.” Although the youth of 
Constantius had bgen spent in arms, he was en- 
dowed with a, riiild and amiable disposition, and 
the popular voice had long since acknowledged 
him worthy of the rank which he at last attained. 

To strei^^en the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed 
the character of a father to one of the Caesars; 
Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con- 
stantius ; and each obliging them to repudiate 
tjieir former wives, bestowed his daughter in 
marriage on his adopted son.” These four 
princes dis^ibuted among themselves the wide 
extent of the Roman empire. The defence of Depart. 
Gaul, Spain,® and Britain, was intrusted to Con-hi^^of 
stantius; Galerius was stationed on the banks*'’? 

princes. 

of the Danube as the safeguard of the Illyrian 
provinces ; Italy and Africa were considered as 
thd department of Maximian ; and for his pecu- 
liar portion, Diocletian reserved Thrace, Egypt, 
and the rich countries of Asia. Every one was 


"> Julian, the grandson of Constantius, boasts that his family was 
derived from the warlike Maesians. Misopogon, p. 348. The Dar- 
danians dwelt on the edge of Mcsia. 

" Galerius married Valeria, the daughter of Diocletian : if we apeak 
with atrictness, Theodora, the wife of Constantius, was dsnt^hter 
only to the wife of Maximian. Spanheim Dissertat. xi, 2. 

” Thia division agrees with that of the four prefeetures ; yet there 
is some reasm to doubt whether Spain waa not a province of Maxn 
mian. See Tiliemont, tom. iv, p>. SIJ.] 

I 'll 
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CHAP, sovereign within bis own jurisdiction ; but Hieir 
united authority extended over the whole mo* 
narrfiy ; and each of them was p^epwed to assist 
his colleagues with his counsels or presence. 
The Caesais, in their exaltec^rank, revered the 
majesty of the emperors ; and tfie three younger 
princes invariably acknowledged, by their gra- 
titude and obedience, the common parent of 
their fortunes. Thesuspicious jealousy of power 
found not any place among them ; and the sin- 
gular happiness of Uieir uni(m has heen com- 
pared io a eh^us of music, whose harmony was 
regulated and maintained by the skiltul hand of 
the first artist.*’ • 

Series of This important measure was not carried into 
events, execution till about six years after the assor 
elation of Maximian ; and that interval of time 
had net bemi destitute of memdrable incidents. 
But we havp preferred, for the sake of perspi- 
cuity, first to describe the more perfect form of 
Diocletian’s government, and afterwards to re- 
late the actions of his ntiga, foUowing rather 
the natural <v4er of the events, than the dates 
of a Arery, dotihtfiil chronology. 

*. B. *8T, The first exploit of Maximian, though it is 
p!a!! uu^f”*^ntioned in a few words by our imperfec4 
Gaul. writers, deserves, from its singularify, to te re- 
corded in a history of human manners. He sup- 
pressed the peasants of Gaul, who, under the 


r 4iAt(i| in Cssarib. p. Spaoheim’i notes to the fjtenck 

transJaUm, p. I2g, 
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appellation of Bagaudae,** had risen in a general chap. 
insurrection ; very similar to those which, in the 
fourteenth century, successively afflicted both 
France and England." It should seem, that 
very many of those institutions, referred by aa 
easy solution -to the feudal system, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Caesar sub- 
dued the Gauls, that great nation was already . / 

divided into three orders of inen; the clergy, 
the nobility, and tire common people. The first 
governed by superstition, the second by arms, 
but the third and last was not of any w eight or 
account in their public councils. It was veiy 
natural for the plebeians, oppressed by debt, or 
apprehensive of injuries, to impltwe the protec- 
tion of some powerful chief, who acquired over 
their persons and property the same absolute 
right as, among the Greeks and Romans, a 
master exercised over his slaves.' The greatest 
part of the nation was gradually reduced into a 
state of servitude ; compelled to perpetual labour 
on ihe estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined 
to the soil, either by the real weight of fetters, 
or by the no less cruel and forcible restraints of 
the laws. During the long series of troubles 
which agitated Gaul, from the reign of Gal- 

^ The general name of Ba^auda (in the signification of rebels) con* 
tinned the fifth century in Gai 1. Some critics derive it from a 
Celtic wmd a tumultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Euseb. Da*- 

cange Gloasar. 

* Chroni^us de Froissart, vol. i, c. 18?, ii, 73, T9. The Ttaivete 
of his story is loi^ in our best modern writers.' 

• C«sar de BelU Gallic, vi, 13w Orgetorix, the Helvetian, coold 
•Hn for his defence a body of tea thousand slaves. 
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CHAP, lienus to that of Diocletian, the condition of these 
servile peasants was peculiarly miserable ; and 
they experienced at once the complicated tyranny 
of their masters, of the barbarians. Of the soldiers, 
and of the officers of the revenue.' 

Their re- Their patience was at last provoked into de- 

i«lUon, , _ * •11 * • 1 • 1 

spair. On every side they rose in multitudes, 
armed with nistic weapons and with irresistible 
fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, 
the shepherd mounted on horseback, the deserted 
villages and open towns were abandoned to the 
flames, and the ravages of the peasants equalled 
those of the fiercest barbarians." They asserted 
the natural rights of men, but they asserted those 
rights with the most savage cruelty. The Gallic 
nobles, justly dreading their revenge, either 
took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled from 
the wild scene of anarchy. The peasants reigned 
without controul ; and two of their most dar- 
ing leaders had the folly and rashness to as- 
sume the imperial ornaments-* Th®»F 'power 
soon expired at the a]^rDa|di of the legions. 
The strength of union and discipline obtained 
an easy victory over a licentious and divided 
andehas- multitude.’' A Severe retaliation was inflicted 
‘ on the peasants who were found in arms ; the 
affrighted remnant returned to their respective 


* Their oppression and misery are acknowledged by Eumenlus 
<Fancgyr. vi, 8), Gallias adbratus injuriis. 

* Panegyr. Vet. ii, 4- Aurelius Victor. 

* .£llanus and Amandus. We have medals coined by them; GolU 
zius in Thes; H. A. p. 117, 121- 

7 licvibos pneUia domuiu Eutrop* Uj 20* 
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habitations ; and their unsuccessful effort for free- chap. 
dom served only to confirm their slavery. So 
strong and uniform is the current of popular 
passions, that we might almost venture, from very 
scanty materials, tp relate the particulars of this 
war ; but we are not disposed to believe that the 
principal leaders, .^lianus and Amamlus, were 
Christians,* or to insinuate, that the rebellion, 
as it happened in the time of Luther, was occa- 
sioned by the abuse of those benevolent princi- 
ples of Christianity, which inculcate the natural 
freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul from «• 287 , 
the hands of the peasants, than he lost Britain by carausius 
the usurpation of Carausius. Ever since the rash 
but successful enterprise of the Franks under 
the reign of Probus, their daring, countrymen 
had constructed squadrons of light brigantines, 
in which they incessantly ravaged the provinces 
adjacent to the ocean.® To repel these desultory 
incursions, it was found necessary to create a 
na?al power; and the judicious measure was 
prosecuted with prudence and vigour. Gessoria- 
cum, or Boulogne, in the straits of the British 
channel, was chosen by the emperor for the sta- 
tion of the Roman fleet; and the command of 
it was intrusted to Carausius, a Menapian of the 

* The fact rests indeed on very slight authority, a life of St* Babo* 
linus, which is probably of the seventh century. See Duchesne 
Scriptores Rer, Francicar, tom. i, p, 662. 

* Aurelius Victor calls them Germans. Eutropius Ox, 21) glvc.s 
them the name dT Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensuing cen* 
iury, and seems to use the language of his own times. 
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CHAP, meanest origin,*’ but who had long signalized 
****' his skill as a pilot, and his valour as a soldier. 
The integrity of the new admiral corresponded 
not with his abilities. Wlien the German pi. 
rates sailed from their own Jiarbours, he con- 
nived at their passage, but he SiligentJy inter- 
cepted their return, and appropriated to his own 
use an amjile share of the spoil which they had 
acquired. The wealth of Carausius was, on 
this occasion, very justly considered as an evi- 
dence of his guilt ; and Mnxiinian had already 
given orders for his death. But the crafty Me- 
napian foresaw an'd prevented the severity of 
the emperor. By his liberality he had attached 
to his fortunes the fleet which he commanded, 
and secured the barbarians in his interest. From 
the port of Boulogne he sailed over to Britain, 
persuaded the legion, awl' the auxiliaries which 
guarded that, island, to embrace his party, and 
boldly assuming, with the imperial purple, the 
title of Augustus, defied the jitftiee«^'the anns 
of his injured sovereigb.*^^ ' 

Import- When Ikitain was thus di^einbered from th^ 

empire, its importance was sensibly felt, and its 
loss sincerely lamented. The Romans celebrated, 

■* The three expressions of Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and Eume. 
nius, “ vilissime natus,” “ Bataviae alumnus,” and “ Menapise ci- 
“ vis,” give us a very doubtful account of the birth of Carausius. Dr. 
Stukely, however (Hist, of Carausius, p. 62), chooses to make him 
a native of St. David’s, and a prince of the blood royal of Britain* 
The former idea he had found in Bicbard of Cirencester, p. 44. 

' Paaegjn. v, 12, Britain at this time was secure, and slightly 
guarded. 
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isl- 
and perhaps ma^fied, the extent of that noble chap. 
island, provided on every side with convenient 
harbours; the temperature of tlie climate and 
the fertility of the soil, alike adapted for the 
production of porn or of vines ; the valuable 
minerals with which it abounded ; its rich pas- 
tures covered with innumerable flocks, and its 
woods free from wild beasts or venomous ser- 
pents. Above all, they regretted the large 
amount of the revenue of Britain, whilst they 
confessed, that such a province well deserved to 
become the seat of an indej endent monarchy."* 

During the space of seven years, it was possessed Power of 
by Carausius; and fortune continued propitious 
to a rebellion, supported with courage and aW- 
Uty. The British emperor defended the frontiers 
of his*" dominions against the Caledonians of the 
north ; invited, from the continent, a great 
numher of skilful artists ; and displayed, on a 
variety of coins that are still extant, his taste 
and opulence. Bom on the confines of the 
Frhnks, he courted the friendship of that for- 
midable peo])le, by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youth be enlisted among his land or sea forces ; 
and in return for their useful alliance, he com- 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous know- 

*P«negyr. Vet. V, It, vii, 9. The orator Rumenius wished to 
€xalt the glory of the hero (Constaniius) with the importance of the 
^MiqaeaU Notwithstanding our laudable partially for onr native 
country. It is ^Hcult to conceive, that in the b^inning of the fourth 
century, deserved all these commendations. A century and 

a half before, it hardly paid its own establishment. See Appian in 
Prosem. 
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ledge (rf nuKtary and naval arts. Carausius still 
preserved the possession of Boulogne and the ad- 
jacent country. His fleets rode triumphant in 
the channel, commanded the mouths of the Seine 
and of the Rhine, ravaged the f^oasts of the ocean, 
and diffused beyond the column^ of Hercules 
the terror of his name. Under his command, 
Britain, destined in a future age to obtain 
the empire of the sea, already assumed its 
natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power.' 

By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius 
had deprived his master of the means of pursuit 
and revenge. And when, after a vast expence 
of time and labour, a new armament was launch- 
ed into the water,*” the imperial troops, unaccus- 
tomed to that element, were easily baffled and 
defeated by the veteran saikHrs of the usurper. 
This dis^)pointed effort was soon productive of 
a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his colleague, 
who justly dreaded the enterprising, spirit of 
Carausius, resigned to hhoi 'ttte sovereignty 'of 
Britain, and r^uctantly adnntted their perfidious 
leiyant to a participation of the imperial ho- 

• As a great number of medals of Carausius are still preserved, he 
is become a very favourite object of antiquarian curiosity, and every 
circumstance of his life and actions has been investigated with saga- 
cious accuracy. Dr. Stukely, in particular, has devoted a large vo- 
lume to the British emperor. 1 have used his materials, and rejected 
most of his fanciuil ccnjectures. 

^ When I\ramcrtinus pronounced his first panegyric, the naval pre* 
paratkms of JMaximian were completed ; and the orator presaged aa 
assured victory. Ilt's silence in the second panegyric might alone 
lorni U8, that the expedition had not succeeded* 


3 
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Hours.® But the adoption of the two Caesars chap. 
restored new vigour to the Roman arms ; and 
while the Rhine was guarded by the presence of 
Maximian, his brave associate Constantins as- 
sumed the conduct,of the British war. His first 
enterprise wa^ ligainst the important place of 
Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across the 
entrance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes of 
relief. The town surrendered after an obstinate »• 29f, 
defence ; and a considerable part of the naval 
strength of Carausius fell into the hands of the 
besiegers. During the three years which Con- 
stantins employed in preparing a fleet adequate 
to the conquest of Britain, he secured the coast 
of Gaul, invaded the country of the Franks, and 
deprived th,e usurper of the assistance of those 
powerful allies. 

Before the preparations were finished. Con- *•.”•294 
stantius received the intelligence of the tyrant’s ** * **** * 
death, and it was considered as a sure presage of 
the approaching victory. The servants of Ca- 
rau^us imitated the example of treason which 
he had given. He was murdered by his first 
minister Allectus, and the assassin succeeded to 
his power and to his danger. But he possessed 
not equal abilitie.s, either to exercise the one, or 
to repel the other. He beheld, with anxious 
terror, the opposite shores of the continent, al- 
ready filled with arms, with troops, and with 

* Aurelias Victor, Eutropius, and the medals (Pax* Augg.) inform 

us of this ten^raij reconciliation, though I will not presume (as 

Dr. Stukely has done, Medallic History of Carausius, p. 86, 6cc.) 

insert the identical articles of the treaty. 
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vessels ; for Constantius had veiy prudently di- 
vided his forces, that he miglit likewise divide 
the attention and resistance of the enemy. The 
attack was at length made by the principal squa- 
dron, which, under the command of the prefect 
Asclepiodatus, an officer of distfnguished merit, 
had been assembled in the mouth of the Seine. 
So imperfect in those times was the art of navi- 
gation, that orators have celebrated the daring 
courage of tlie Romans, who ventured to set sail 
with a side-wind, and on a stormy day. The 
weather proved favourable to their enterprise. 
Under the cover of a thick fog, they escaped the 
fleet of Allectus, which had been stationed off the 
isle of Wight to receive them, landed in safety on 
some part of the western coast, and convinced 
the Britons, that a superiority of naval strength 
will not always protect their country from a fo- 
reign invasion. Asclepiodatus had no sooner dis- 
embarked the imperial troops, than he set fire 
to his ships; and, as the expedition proved for- 
tunate, his heroic ccmduft was universally" ad- 
mired. The usurper had posted himself near 
Lrfmdon, to expect the formidable attack of Con- 
stantius, who commanded in person the fleet of 
Boulogne ; but the descent of a new enemy 
required his immediate presence in the w'est. 
He performed this long march in so precipitate 
a manner, that he encountered the whole force 
of tfie prefect with a small body of harassed and 
disheartened troops. The engagement w'as soon 
terminated by the total defeat and death of 
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Allectiis; a single battle, as it has often hap- chap. 

pened, decided the fate of this great island ; and 

when Constantins landed on the shores of Kent, 
he found them covered with obedient subjects. 

Their acclamations were loud and unanirftous; 
and the virtyes oT the conqueror may induce 
us to believe, that they sincerely rejoiced in a 
revolution, which, after a separation of ten years, 
restored Britain to the body of the Roman em- 
pire.'* 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to Defence of 
dread; and as long as the governors preserved 
their fidelity,' and the troops their discipline, 
the incursions of the naked savages of Scotland 
or Ireland could never materially affect the 
safety of the province. The peace of the con- 
tinent, and the defence of the principal rivers 
which bounded the empire, were objects of far 
greater diflSculty and importance. The policy 
of Diocletian, which inspired the councils of his 
associates, provided for the public tranquillity, 
by encouraging a spirit of dissention among the 
barbafians, and by strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of the Roman limit. In the East he fixed Fonifica- 
a line of camps from Egypt to the Persian do-*‘““' 
minions, and for every camp he instituted an 
adequate number of stationary troops, command- 
ed by their respective officers, and supplied with 
every kind of arms, from the new arsenals which 
he had formed at Antioch, Emesa, and Damas- 

With regard to the recovery of Britain, we obtain a few hyitja 
from Aurelius Victor and Eutropius. , 

VOL. 11. K 
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TUB DBCLIBB E&%- 

CHAP. cus.* Nor was the precaution of the emperor 
less watchful against the well-known valour of 
the bar|barians of Europe. From the mouth of 
the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient 
camps, towns, and citadels, were diligently re- 
established and in the most expdSed places, new 
ones were skillfully constructed; the strictest 
vigilance was introduced among the garrisons of 
the frontier, and every expedient was practised 
that could render the long chain of fortifications 
firm and impenetrable.'' A barrier sa respect- 
able, was seldom violated, and the barbarians 
ollen turned againsteach other their disappointed 
Dissensions rage. The Goths, the Vandals, the Gepidae, 
Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted each 
other’s strength by destructive hostilities ; and 
whosoever vanquished, they vanquished the ene- 
mies of Rome. The sulg^ts of Diocletian en- 
joy^ the Woody spectacle, and congratulated 
each other, that the mischiefs of civil war were 
now experienced only by the bm^j^rians.* 
Conductor Notwithstandii^ thf..B9^cy W Dio^tian, it 
rors. was impossible to mmnteip au equal and undis- 
ti^^uUlity during a reign of twenty. 

• John Malela, In Chron. Antiochcn, tom. i, p. 408, 409. 

‘ Zosim. 1. i, p. 3. That partial historian seems to celebrate the 
vigilance of Diocletian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine : we may, however, listen to an orator, “ Nam quid ego 
“ alarum et cohortium castra percenscam, toto Rheni et Istri et Eu- 
“ phratis limite restituta.” Panegyr. Vet. iv, 18. 

• Ruunt omnes in sanguinem suum populi, quibus nip contigit 
*»«e Romanis, obstinatseque feritatis pomas nunc sponte persolvimu 

Panegyr. Vet. iii, 16 . Mamertinus illustrates the fact, by the 

of almost all the nations of the world- 
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Real’s, and along a frontier of many hundred chap. 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended 
their domestic animosities, and the relaxed vigi- 
lance of the gafrisons sometimes gave a passage 
to their strength “ or dexterity. Whenever the 
provinces were invaded, Diocletian conducted 
himself with that calm dignity which he always 
affected of possessed-; reserved his presence for 
sudi occasions as were worthy of his intefpositioni 
never exposed his person or reputation to any 
unnecessary danger, ensured his success by every 
means that prudence could suggest, and dis- 
played, with ostentation, the consequences of his 
victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, and 
more doubtful event, he employed the rmigh 
valoHf of A^toumian ; and that faithful soldier 
was content to ascribe his o#n Victories to the 
wise counsels and auspicious influence of his 
benefactor* But after the adoption of the twoVaiour a 
Caesarsj the emperors themselves retiring to c»s«r9, 
less laborious scene of ’action, devolved on theif 
adopted sons the defence of the Danube and of 
the Rhine. Tlie vigilant Galerius was never 
reduced to the necessity of vanquishing an army 
of barbarians on the Roman territor}%“ The 
brave and active Constantius delivered Gaul from 
a very furious inroad* pf the Alemanni ; and his 
victories of Langres and Vindonissa appem“ to 
have been actions of considerable danger and 

** Hb couQyi^uoed, thougli not with the strictest truth, “Jam 
fiuxisse annos quindecim in quibus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubli re- 
legatus cum gentibus harbaris Xuctaret,’* Lacianu de M, P, c, Ifk 

K 2 
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*xiir ^ traversed the open country with 

a feeble guard, he was encompassed on a sudden 

by the superior multitude of the enemy. He 
retreated with difficulty towards Langres ; but 
in the general consternation, ^e citizens refused 
to open their gates, and the woun'dgd prince was 
drawn up the wall by the means of a rope. But, 
on the news of his distress, the Roman troops 
hastened from all sides to his relief, and before 
the evening he had satisfied his honour and 
revenge by the slaughter of six thousand Ale- 
manni “ From the monuments of those times, 
the obscure traces of several other victories over 
the barbarians of Sarmatia and Germany might 
possibly be collected ; but the tedious search 
would not be rewarded either with amusement 
or with instruction. 

th^Tr' The conduct which the emperor Probus had 
!}arians. adopted in the disposal of the vanquished, was 
imitated by Diocletian and his associates. The 
captive barbarians, exchanging deathTor davery, 
were distributed among the provincials, ?ind 
, assigned to those districts (in Gaul, the terri- 
tories of Amiens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, 
Langres, and Troyes, are particularly specified)" 
which had been depopulated by the calamities of 
Avar. They were usefully employed as shepherds 
and husbandmen, but were denied the exercise 


® In the Greek text of Fiisebius, we read six thousand, a number 
which I ha\t preferred to sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eutrt* 
pius, and his Gieek translator Pseanius. 

® Panegyr. Vet. yii, 21. 
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of arms, except when it was found expedient to chap. 
enrol the&i in the military service. Nor did the 
emperors refuse the property of lands, with a 
less servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as 
solicited the protec4;ion of Rome. They granted 
a settlement to several colonies of the Carpi, the 
Bastarnae, and the Safmatians ; and, by a dan- 
gerous indulgence, permitted them in some mea- 
sure to retain their national manners- and inde-> 
pendence.** Among the provincials, it was a 
subject of flattering exultation, that the bar- 
barian, so lately an object of tenor, now cul- 
tivated their lands, drove their cattle to the 
neighbouring fair, and contributed by his labour 
to the public plenty. They congratulated their 
masters on the powerful accession of subjects and 
soldiers ; but they forgot to Observe, that multi- 
tudes of secret enemies, insolent from favour, or 
desperate from oppression, were introduced into 
the heart of the empire.’ • 

While the Caesars exercised their valour on the Wars of 
baniks of the Rhine and Danube, the presence 
of the emperors was' required on the southern 
confines of the Romaif world. From the N ile 


P There vr.as a settlement of the Sarmatians in the neighbourhood 
of Treves, which seems to have been deserted by those lazy barba* 
rlans : Ausonius speaks of them in his Moselle ; 

Unde iter ingrediens nomorosa per avia solum, 

Et nulla humani spectans vestigia cultus 


Arvaque Sauromatfim miper metata colonis- 
There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Msesia. 

’ See the rhetorical exultation of Eumenius. Panegyr. \ii, 9. 

K 3 
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CHAP, to Biop^ Atlas^ Africa was in arms. A con* 
<rf five Moorish nations issne^ 
their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces.^' 
Julian had assumed the pui^le at -Carthage.* 
Achilleus at Alexandria, anj even the Blem- 
myes, renewed, or rather continued, jtheir in- 
cursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely 
circumstances have been preserved of the exploits 
of Maximian in the western parts of Africa; 
but it appears by the event, that the progress 
of his arms was rapid and decisive, that he van* 
^li^hed the, h^reeat barbarians of Mauritania, 
and that he removed them from the mountains, 
whose inaccessible strength had inspired their 
inhabitants with a lawless confidence, and habi- 
tuated them to a life of rapine and violence.* 
on his side, opened the campaign in 
Diocletian Egypt by the siege of AJoxmidria ; cut off the 
in Egypt. J^q^g^^{.tg^llich conveyed the waters of the Nile 
• into every quarter of that immense city and 
rendering bis camp impregnaUe to the saUies of 
the besieged multitude bd l*«*ed hia reiterated 
' attacks with caution and ’ng^wr. After a siege 
of e^ht months, Alexandra, wasted by the sword 


<> Scaligcr (Aniniadvers; ad Euseli. p. 243) decides in his usual 
manner, that the Quinque gentiani, pr fire African nations, were the 
live great cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffensive province of Cyrene. 

“ After his defeat, Julian stabbed himself with a dagger, and im- 
mediately leaped into tlie flames. Victor in Epitome. 

• Tu ferocissimos Mauritanlae, populos inaccessis montiura jugis et 
natarali munitione fidentes, expugnasti, lecipisti, transtulisti. Pane- 
gyr. Vet. vi, 8. 

° See Ote description of Alexandria, in Hirtius dc Bel. AlesandritE 
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and by fire, implored the clemency of the con- chap. 
queror ; but it experienced the full extent of his 
severity. Many thousands of the citizens perish-"" 
cd in a promiscuous slaughter, and there were 
few obnoxious persons in Egypt who escaped a 
sentence either of death, or at least of exile,* 

The fate of Eusiris and of Coptos was still more 
melancholy than that of Alexandria : those proud 
cities, the former distinguished by its antiquity, 
the latter enriched by the passage of the Indi^ 
trade, were utterly destroyed by the arms and 
by the severe order of Diocletian.^ The cha- 
racter of the Egyptian nation, insensible to kind- 
ness, but extremely susceptible of fear, could 
alone justify this excessive rigour. The seditions 
of Alexandria had often affected the trwquOlity 
nnd subsistence of jOtdmi^it^lf. Since the usurp- 
ation of Firraus, the provinces of Upper Egypt, 
ihcessantiy relapsing into rebellion, had embraced 
the alliance of the savages of .Ethiopia. The 
number of the Blemmyes, scattered between the 
islahd of Meroe and the Red sea, was very 
inconsiderable, their disposition was unwarlike, 
their weapons rude and inoffensive". Yet in 
the public disorders these barbarians, whom anti- 

* Entrop. ix. 24. Orosius, tU, 25. John Malela in Cbron. An- 
Ubch. p. 409, 410. Yet Eumenius amres E^ypt was pad- 

£ed b; the clemency of Diocletian. 

’ Ensdiius (in Chron.) places their destruction several years sooner, 
and at a time when Egypt itself was in a state of rdidlion against 
the Romans. 

’ Strabo, 1. xvii, p. 1, 172. Pomponius Mela, 1. i, c. 4. His 
words are curious, « Intra, si credere libet, vix homines magisque 
" semiacre ; JSgipaaM, et Slemmya, et Satyri." 

K ‘h 
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CHAP, quity, shocked with the deformity of their figure, 
had almost excluded from the human species, 
presumed to rank themselves among the enemies 
of Rome.'* Such had been the unworthy allies 
of the Egyptians ; and while the attention of the 
state was engaged in more serious wars, their 
vexatious inroads might again harass the repose 
of the province. With a view of opposing to 
the Blemmycs a suitable adversary, Diocletian 
persuaded the Nobatae, or people of Nubia, to 
remove from their ancient habitations in the 
deserts of Lybia, and resigned to them an ex- 
tensive but unprofitable territory above Syene 
and the cataracts of the Nile, with the stipula- 
tion, tliat they should ever respect and guard the 
frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsist- 
ed ; and till the establishment of Christianity in- 
troduced stricter notions of religious worship, it 
was annuEdly ratified by a solemn sacrifice in the 
isle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, as 
well as the barbarians, adored the, same visible 
or invisible powers of .the univer^.” ^ 

At the same time that JDiocletian chastised the 
past crimes of the Egyptians, he provided for 
their future safety and happiness by many w ise 
regulations, which were confirmed and enforced 
under the succeeding reigns.** One very remark- 
able edict, Avhich he published, instead of being 


• Ausus sese inserere fortunae et provocate arma Romana. 

^ See Procopius de Bell. Persic. I. i, c. 19. 

® He fixed the public allowance of corn for the people of Alexan- 
dna« at two millions of medimni : about four hundred thousand , 
quarters. Chron. Paschal, p. 276, Procop, Hist. Arcan. c.'26. 
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condemned as the effect of jealous tyranny, de- chap. 
serves to be applauded as an act of prudence and 
humanity. He caused a diligent enquiry to be He sup- ' 
made “ for all the ancient books which treated 
“ of the admirable^art of making gold and silver, 

“ and without pity committed them to the flames; 

“ apprehensive, as we are assured, lest the opu- 
“ lence of the Egjqitians shojild inspire them with 
“ confidence to rebel against the empire.”^ But 
if Diocletian had been convinced of the reality 
of that valuable art, far from extinguishing the 
memory, he would have converted the operation 
of it to the benefit of the public revenue. It is 
much more likely, that his good sense discover- 
ed to him the folly of such magnificent preten- 
sions, and thiU; he was desirous of preserving the 
reason and fortunes of his subjects from the mis- 
chievous pursuit. It nxay be remarked, that these Novelty 
ancient books, so liberally ascribed to Pytha-tresfor' 
goras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were the pious 
ii auds of more recent adepts. The Greeks were 
inattentive either to the use or to the abuse of 
chymistiT. In that immense register, wherePliny 
has deposited the discoveries, the arts, and the er- 
rors of mankind, there is not the least mention of 
the transmutation of metals ; and the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian is the first authentic event in 
the history of alchyniy. The conquest of Egypt 
by the Arabs diffused that vain science over the 
globe. Congenial to the avarice of the human 
heart, it was studied in China as in Europe, with 


* John Antioch in Excerp. Valesian, p. 83-1. Suidas in Diocletian. 
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CHAP, equal Ki^^ess, and with equal success.- The 
dfflffetiess cd" the middle ages ensured a favour- 
able i’eception to every tale of wonder, and the 
revival of learning gave new vigour to hope, and 
suggested more specious arts of deception. Phi- 
losophy, with the aid of experience,-has at length 
banished the study of alchymy ; and the present 
age, however desirous of riches, is content to 
seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and industry.* 

The Per- The reductioB of Egypt was inuffiediately fol- 
“®“ hyaned by Farsfidsi #ar. It was reserved for 
the feign of Diocletian to vanquish that power- 
ful nation, and to extort a confession from the 
successors of Artaxerxes, of the superior majes- 
ty of the Roman empire. 

Tiridatcs We have observed under the reign of Valerian, 

i^^Arme- Armenia was subdued by the perifidy and the 

arms of the Persians, and that, after the assassin- 
ation of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the infant 
heir of the monarchy, was saved by the fidelity 
of his friends, and edtteatusi ttsdeir thh proteciion 
of the empefthu, Tiridates derived from his 
lacfle such UdVahtages as he could never have 
obtained on the throne of Armenia ; the early 
knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and of the 
Roman discipline. He signalized his youth by 
deeds of valour, and displayed a matchless dex- 
terity, as well as strength, in every martial ex- 
<Jrcise, and even in the less honourable contests 

* See a short history and confutation of alchymy, in tlie works of 
that phUoaophscai compiler^ I«a Mothe ie VayePf toxo. ig p. 
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of the Olympian games/ Those qualities were chap, 
more nobly ^wted in the defence of his bene- 
factor Licinius.® That officer, in the sedition 
which occasioned the death of Probus, was ex- 
posed to the most imminent danger, and the en- 
raged soldiers, were forcing their way into his 
tent, when they were checked by the single arm 
of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of Tiri* 
dates coirtributed soon afterwmds to his restcna* 
tion. Licinius was in every station the friend 
and companion of Galerius, and the merit of 
Galerius, long before he was raised to the dignity 
of Caesar, had been known and esteemed by 
Diocletian. In tlie third year of that emperor’s 
reign, Tiridates was invested with the kingdom 
of Armenia, The justice of theimeasure was 
not less evident than its mtp«diency. It was 
time to rescue from the usurpation of the Persian 
monffirch, an important territory, which, since 
the reign of Nero, had been ciways granted un- 
der tlie protection of the empire to a younger 
branbh of the house of Arsaces.** 

l.See the education and strength of Tiridates in tlie Armenian his- 
tory of Moses of Chorene, 1. ii, c. 76. He could sei^e two wild bulla 
by the horns, and break them off with bra hands. 

I If we give credit to the younger Victor, who supposes that in the 
year 323, Licinius was only sixty years of age, he could scarcely be 
thewme person as the patron of Tiridates ; but we know from much 
better authority (Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. L x,c. 8), that Licioius was 
at that time in the last period of old age : sixteen yean he is 

represented with grey hairs, and as the eontemptwaiy of Galerius. 

Sec LactanUe. 32. Licioius was probably born about the year 2ot). 

^ See the and sistysthird books of Dion Cassius. 


* 
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CHAP., When Tiridates appeared on the frontiers of 
Armenia, he was received with an unfeigned 
transport of joy and loyalty. During twenty-six 
years, the country had experienced the real and 
throne of imaginary hardships of a foreign yoke. The 
Persian monarchs adorned their ^lew conquest 
with magnificent buildings ; but those monu- 
ments had been erected at the expence of the 
people, and were abhorred as badges of slavery, 
stateofthe xhe apprehension of a revolt had inspired the 

country. . * 

most rigorous precautions : oppression had been 
aggravate b(yinsiilt, and the consciousness of 
the public hatred had been productive of every 
measure that could render it still more impla- 
cable. We have already remarked the intolerant 
spirit of the religion. The statues oi the 

deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred images 
of the sun and moon, were bri»ke in pieces by 
the zeal of the conqueror ; and tlie perpetual fire 
of Ormuzd was kindled and preserved upon an 
altar erected on the summit of mount ,Bagavan,‘ 
Remit of It was natural, that.^.p^cqde exa^rated by so 
h^’^obies. many injuries, should arm with zeal in the cause 
of their independence, their religion, and their 
hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down 
every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons retreated 
before its fury. The nobles of Armenia flew to 


* Moses of Cliorene, Hist. Armen. 1. ii» c. T-l. The statues had 
been erected by Vaiarsaces, who reigned in Armenia about 130 years 
Christ, and was the firat king of the family of Arsaces (see Moses 
Hist. Armen. I. ii, c. 3). The deification of the Arsacidcs is men* 
tioned by Justin (xli, o), and byAmmianus Marcellinus (xxiii, 6)* 
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the standard of Tiridates, all alleging their past chap. 
merit, offering their future service, and soliciting 
from the new king those honours and rewards 
from which they had been excluded with disdain 
under the foreigii government.'' The command 
of the army was bestowed on Artavasdes, whose 
father had saved the infancy of Tiridates, and 
whose family had been massacred for that gene - 
rous action. The brother of Artavasdes obtained 
the government of a province. One of the first 
military dignities was conferred on the satrap 
Otas, a man of singular temperance and forti- 
tude, who presented to the king, his sister' and 
a consitlcrable treasure, both of which, in a se- 
questered fortress, Otas had preserved frmn vio- 
lation. Among the Armenian nobles appeared stoir^ f 
anally, whose fortunes arfe too remarkable to 
pass unnoticed. His name was Mamgo, his ori- 
gin was Scythian, and the horde w hich acknow'- 
ledged his authority, bad encamped a very few 
years before on the skirts of the Chinese empire,”' 
whicli at that time extended as far as the neigh- 


The Armenian nobility was numerous and powerful. Moses men 
tions many families which were distinguished under the ieign of Va- 
larsaces (1. ii, 7), and which still subsisted in his own time, about the 
middle of the fifth century. See the preface of his editors. 

t She was named ChosroKluchta, and had not the ospaiulum like 
other women. <Hist. Amen. 1- ii, c. 977- I not understand the 
expression. 

“ In the ArmeniJh History (1. ii, 78), as well as in the Geography 
(p. 367), China is called Zenia, or Zenastan. It is characterized by 
the production of silk, by the opulence of the natives, and by their 
Ine of peace, atMse att the other nations of the earth. 
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CHAP; boiudmod of Sogdiana." Having incnrr^ the 
displeasure of his master, Mamgo, with his fbl- 
lowers, retired to the banks of the Oxus, antf 
implored the protection of Sapor. The emperor 
of China claimed' the fugitive, jmd alleged the 
rights of sovereignty. The Persian monarch 
pleaded the laws of hospitality, and with some' 
difficulty avoided a war, by the promise that he 
would banish Mamgo to the uttermost parts of 
the West ; a punishment, as he described it, not 
less dreadful than death' Armenia was 

cbosen ftnHlnr^lace'of exilip, and a large district 
was. assigned to the Scythian horde, on which 
tliey might feed their flocks and herds, and re- 
move tlieir encampment from one place to an- 
other, according to the different seasons of the 
year. They were employed to repel the invasion 
of.Tiridates ; tbsirleadt!r» after weighing the 
old^gatimis and injuries which he had received 
from the Persian monarch, resolved to abandon 
his party. Tlie Armenian princ^-''W4ffii?«^ well 
acquainted witb<tbw:^-:iavii^ &a whti as^' pewef of 
Mamgo, treated him with distinguished respect; 
and by admitting him into his confidence, ac- 


“ Vou-ti, th« first emperor of the seVenth dynasty, whothen reign, 
ed in China, had political transactions with Feigsna, a province of 
Sogdiana, and is said to have received a Honuia eaih&ssy (Histoire 
des lluns, tom. i, p. 38). In those ages the Chinese kept a garrison 
at Kashgar, and one of their generals, about the time of TrajMi, 
mgtehed as far as the Caspian sea. With regardfito the intercourse 
he^een China and the western countries, a curious memoir of M. 
de. ntrig a M .inay ha consulted,, in the Academie des Inscription^ toms 
Wii, p. 3S6, 


3 
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quired a brave and faithful servant, who contri- ch.ap» 
buted very effectually to his restoration." 

For a while, fortune appeared to favour the The Per- 
enterprising valour of Tiridates. He not only veTlrmT 
expelled the enemijps of his family and country 
from the wholp' extent of Armenia, but in the 
prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, or 
at least his incursions, into the heart of Assyria. 

The iaatorhya, who has preserved the name 
Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates with a de- 
gree of national enthusiasm, his personal prowess; 
and, in the true spirit of eastern romance, de- 
scribes the giants and the elephants that fell be- 
neath his invincible arm. It is from other infor- 
mation that we discover the distracted stateof the 
Pers^anji^9tpccbyj to which the kinguf Armenia, 
was indebted for some pmt of his- advantages.. 

The throne was disputed by the ambition of con- 
tending, brothers.;, and Hormuz, after exerting 
without success the, strength- of his own party, 
had recourse to the dangerous assistance of the 
barbarians who inhabited the banks of the Cas- 
pian sea.^ The civil war was, however, soon 
terminRted, either by a victory, or by a recon- 
ciliation ; and Narses, who was universally ac- 
knowledged as king of Persia, directed his whole 

• See Hist. Armen. 1. ii, c. 81. 

* Ipos Persas ipsumque regem ascitis Saccis, et Rossis, ef GeSfs, 
petit fratet Onnies. Panegyric. Vet. iii, 1. The Saccee were a nation 
of wandering Scy4|b>e, who encamped towards the sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes. The Gelli were the inbahitants of Ghiian 
along the Caspiimsea, and who so long, under the name of Oilemites, 
infested the Ptf shut Bumaicbr. Sw d’Uerbelut, BiUioth^que Orien- 
tde. 
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CHAP, force against the foreign enemy. The contest 
then became too unequal ; nor was the valour of 
the hero able to withstand the power of the mo- 
narch. Tiridates, a second time expelled from 
the throne of Armenia, onc»m(ye took refuge 
in the court of the emperors. Narses soon re- 
established his authority over the revolted pro- 
vince ; and loudly complaining of the protection 
afforded I)y the Romans to rebels and fugitives, 
aspired to the conquest •'f 'w 
War be- Neither prudence nor honour could permit the 

tween the ^ i /> i a 

Persians emperors to forsake the cause of the Armenian 
Bomln* it was resolved to exert the force of 

i. D. 296 . the empire indhe Persian war. Diocletian, with 
the calm dignity which he constantly assumed, 
fixed his own station in the city of Antioch, from 
whence he prepared and directed the military 
operations.^ The conduct of the legions was 
intrusted to the intrepid valour of Galeriiis, who, 
for that important purpose, was remove J ‘■’•omthe 
banks of the Danube to those ot the Euphrates. 
Defeat of The armies soc^ encoaintered each other in*the 
plains of Mesopotamia, and two battles were 
foagbt with various and doubtful success : but 
the third engagement was of a more decisive 


^ Mo3e.s of Chorene takes no notice of this second revolution# 
which I have been obliged to collect from a passage of Amniianus 
Marceliinus (I. xxiii, 5). Lactaniius speaks of the ambition of Narses# 
•* Concitatus domesticis exemplis avi sui Saporis ad occupandum 
** orientem magnis copiis inhiabat.” De Mort, ^|^iecut. c. 9. 

may readily believe, that Lactantius ascribes'to cowardice 
Diocletian, Julian, in his oration, .says, that 
ed with iittibvfioxces of the empire ; a very byperboUcal espreBsion» 
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nature; and the Roman army received a total c ^a p. 
overthrow^ which is attributed to the rashness of ^ 

Galerius^ who, with an inconsideraWe body of 
troops attacked the innumerable host of the Per- 
simuu' But the consideration of the country that 
was the scene of action, may suggest another rea- 
son for his dd^< -The /^mie grcwad on which 
Galerius was vat^uis^fh had beenfr^dored 
mmsoariNNill^ * t^ death c^^^Ch^te^aj; ited the 
slaughter of ten lemons. It was a plain of more 
than sixty miles, which extended from the hills 
of Carrbae to the Euphrates ; a smooth and bar- ‘ 
ren surface of sandy desert, without a hillock, 
without a tree, and without a spring of fresh 
water.* The steady infantry theRmaffitt^ faint'' 

***£f cmild ht^ for 

victory if they pieSsSrvM ^Bor break 

their ranks without exposing themselves to the 

In this situation they 
were grada^yesieBiBfiasgad'hythe snpeiior num- 
. bers, harassedbytherapid evoluthmn, andd^roy- * 
ed by the arrows of the barbarian cavalry. The 
king of Armenia had signalized his valour in the 
btflQe, imd acquired personal glory by the public 
misfw^oie. He was pursued as fm* as the Eu- 
phrates ; his horse was wounded, and it appeared 
iaapossible for him to escape tlm victorious enemy. 

• Oor five abbreviatoTS, Eutropius, Festos, the two Victora, Md 

OrosiDS, an relate the last and great battle ; bat Otoaiiia is the only 
one who speaks of the two former. ‘ 

* The nature of the country is finely described fay Phitarch, in the 
tub of Crasaia ; gad by Xena|dion, in the first book of the Anabasis. 

VOL. II. h ^ ' 
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CHAP. 

XIII. 


Hi« recep- 
tion by Di- 
ocletian. 


THE DBCUNE ANDcf 

In this extremity Tiridates embraced tte^,nnly 
refuge which he saw before him : he dismottflited 
and plunged into the stream. His armour was 
heavy, tte river very deep, and at thbse parts at 
least hdf a mile in brfeadth^* yjtsuch was his 
“Strength and dexterity, that he reached m«afety 
the' opposite bank.* With regard to the Roman 
general, we are ignorant of the circumstances of 
his escape ; but when he returned to Antioch, 
Diocletian received him, not with the tenderness 

of men, clothed in hi&ipMifte*n^b humbled by 
the sense of his fault aUd misfortUBd^if^pofeW^ 
ed to follow the emperor’s chariot above a^ mile 
on foot, and to exhibit before the whole court 
tlie spectacle of his disgrace.^. 


Second 
campaign 
of Gale- 
fius, 

A. Dc.^7. 


/and ^serted the majesty of supreme 
power, he yielded to the submissive entreaties Of 
the Caesar, 

served in the first expedition, 
8 tecondarmy was drawn front the veterans and 
new levies of the Illyrian frontiter,* 


« See Foster’s Dissertation in the second volume of the translation 
of the Anabasis by Spelman ; which I will venture to recommend as 
oiie of the best versions extants 

■_ » Hist. Armen. I. ii, c. 76. I have tn(nsferre« this exploit of Tiri* 
-^NMNRS-irom an imaginary defeat to the real one of Galerius. 
45i^^unian. Marcellin. I. xiv. Th* mile, in the hands' of;#btro- 
plU*i^S4), of Festus (c. 25), and of Orosius (vii, eesay in- 
creasedriiAeeeiiif miles. 
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derable body of €lothic auxiliaries were taken chap. 

•' XIII 

into the im^rial pay.* At the head of a chosen 
armyctftwi&ftty-five thousand men, Galerius again 
passed the Euphrates ; but, instead of exposing 
his legions in thp open plains of Mesopotamia, 
he advanced through the mountains of Armenia, 
where be fbttiA^^e inhabitants i^evoted to hk 
cause, and the country afr.favourfed^ to the ope- 
ratios^fiidiMry, it was mcMit'ehiehtfbK^p 
motions of cavalry.® Adversity had confirmed Hisvictory, 
the Roman discipline, while the barbarians, 
elated by success, were become so negligent and 
remiss, that in the moment when they least ex- 
pected it, they were surprised by the active con- 
duct of Galerius^ who, attended paly by two 
hdnhfte%ilt8d^witb ^es secretly exa- 

mined tfte state and porition oif'lheir'caWp. A 
surprise, especially in the nightrtime, was for the 
nwit^'p^'-IWid' to'-'a’ Pecsimi array. “ Their 
“ horses were tiedj and^^geae^ly shackled, to 
“ prevent their running away} and if ab alam 
“ happened, a Persian had his housing to fix, 

“ his horse to bridle, and bis corslet to put on, 
f* before^ he could mount.”” On this occasion, 
the impetuous attack of Galerius spread disorder 
and dismay over the caipp of the barbadians. A 
sli^t resistance was followed bp a dtcadful. ear- 

* Aurdias Victor. Joniandes de Rebos Geticis, c. 21. 

* Aurelius Victor soys, ■? Per Armeniotfi in bosta c e a tei MBt , que 
“ ferme sola, seu facilior vincendi via est,” He fdjowedthc conduct 

Trajan, and flfe Idea of JoUus Caesar. 

’’ Xenophon’s Anabasis, L Ui. Por that reason the Persian eavatijr 
encamped sixty stadia from the enemy. ’ 

b 2 
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TttlE ArCLIin! AlfD 

CHAP, nitge ; tod, in the general confusion, tbe'wonnded 
monarch (for Narses commanded his armlet in 
person) fled towards the deserts of Media. His 
sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, afford- 
ed an immense booty to tb& conqueror ; and an 
incident is mentioned, which pffoves the rustic 
but martial igporance of the legions, in the ele- 
gant superfluities of life. A bag of shining lea- 
ther, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of a 
private soldier ; he carefully preserved the bag, 
but he tbW its %totefl^ judging that 
nd use coiild not possibly be 
andbeha- any value.“ The piincipdi loss of Narses was 

viOUr to. 

bis royal 01 a much more affectmg nature. Several of bis 
^iyes^ his sisters, and children, who had attended 
the army, were made captives in the defeat. But 
though the character of Galerius had in general 
v^ h^e nfl U a ity ' 'With that of Alexander, he 
instated, after his victory, the amiable behaviour 
of the Macedonian towards the family of Darius. 
The wives and children of Nias»«§ Wotofproteet- 

of safety, treated With ev^ mark of re- 
' spect and' tenderness, that was due from a ge- 
nerous enemy, to their age, their sex, and their 
royal dignity." 

timfor*" While the East anxiously expected the deci- 
p««» sion of this great contest, the emperor Diocletian, 

< The story is told by Ammianus, L xsii. Instead of sacemn some 
■lead seutan. 

' Persians confessed the Roman superiority in moral* »s well 
at U itihs. Eutrop. ix, 24. But this respect and giatitade of ene. 
nks is vary seldom to be found in their own accoants. 
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having assembled'in Syria a strong army of ob- chap. 
servation, displayed from a distance the resources 
of the R^an power, and reserved himself for 
any future emergency of the war. On the intel- 
ligence of the victory, he condescended to ad- 
vance towards^ the frontier, with a view of mo- 
derating, by las presence and counsels, the pride 
of Galerius. The interview of the Roman princes 
at was accompanied with every expression 

of respect on one side, and of esteem oh the 
other. It was in that city they soon after- 
wards gave audience to the ambassador of the 
great king.* The power, or at least the spirit 
of Narses, had been broken by his last defeat ; 
and he considered an i mm ediate peace as the only 
means tiiat4C(^J|d the progress ot the Roman 
arms. He dispatch^ Aphafbitn, a servan|; who 
possessed his favour and confidence, with a com- 
mis^iHi to negociate a treaty, or rather to receive 
whatever c<mditions the ccmqueror should im- 
pose. Apharban opened the confmsnce by ex- Speicii of 
presMng his masters gratitude for the generous ambassa- 
treatment of his family, and by soliciting the li-^”* 
berty of those illustrious captives. He celebrated 
the valour of Galerius, without degrading the re- 
putation of Narses, and thought it no dishonour 
to confess the superiority of the victorious Caesar, 
over a monarch who had surpassed in glmy all the 


* The account of the negociation ia taken from the fragments of 
Peter the patthaan, in the Kxcerpta Legationnm, poUished in the By- 
zantuie Cr^ectkoi. Peter lived under Justinian ; but it is very evi- 
dent, Ijy Ok nature of his materials, that they are drawn from the 
most authentic and respectable writers. 

L S 


iid 


tHAP. 

xm. 


^mer of 
Galenas. 


pria^ of’his race. Notwithstanding the |^tice 
of the Persian cause^ he was empowered to sidumt 
*he present differences to the decision of the enw 
p^rofs themselves; convinced as he was, that, in 
the inidstcff prosperity they woui^notbeunmind- 
ful of the vicissitudes of fortune. ■ Apharbtm con- 
eluded his discourse in the style of eastern alle- 
gory, by observing that the Roman and Persian 
monarchies were the two eyes of the world, 
which would remain imperfect and mutilated if 

either of them should be jMtjfmV ': ' 

. Persians,” replied Ga- 

lerius, with a transport q £ fiiry which seemed to 
convulse his whole frame, “ it well beemnes the 
“ Persians to expatiate on the vicissitudes of for- 
“ tune, and calmly to read us lectures on the 
“ virtues of moderation. Let them remember 
“ their own.awfileFa&wvtowarda t^ unhappy 
w ^f^etian. They vanquished him by fraud, they 
treated him with indignity. They detained 
“ him till the last moment ^ 

" his 1^ • Softening, 

hnwCTht^hiifooe, Galerius insinuateil to the am- 
b^sadorj that it had never been the practice of 
the Romans to trample on a prostrate jesBemy; 
and that, on this occasion, they should* Consult 
their own dignity rather than the Persian merit. 
He dismissed Apliarban with a hope, that Narses 
would soon be informed on what conditions he 
p^t obtain, from the clemency of the eni|)e- 
ror^ a luting peace, and the lestoration of his 
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Ipives and childr^ In this conference we may chap. 

discover th^^|i^ 5 ce passions of G^erius, as well as 

his defei^^O to the superior wisdom autho- 
rity ^^locletian. The ambition of the former 
grs^l^ at the conquest of the East, and had pro- 
posed to reduce Persia into the state of a province. 

The prudence^ oC the latter, who adhered to thcModera- 
poder^te ^l|c a^ the ^tonines, 

a 'stiOees^M war by an honoui®^’' aha 
advantageous peace.^ 

In pursuance of their promise, the emperors Conclusion, 
sopn afterwards appointed Sicorius Prolus, one 
of their secretaries, to acquaint the Persian court 
with their final resolution. . As the minister of 
E^j»^ receiye4 wiS^ eyeiy Ji^ri: of p^ 

Ittehess frien^hip pretence of 

allowing him the necessary repose after so long 
a^ujE:ne^,. J|ii|, audience of Probus was deferred 
from 3ay tP.wf l^hl^tt^Aded the slow mo- 
tions of the king, tul arien^hJ^Vas aidmitteft 
to liis presence, near the river Asprudus in IMEedia. 

The secret motive of Narses, in this delay, had 
Ijj^n to collect such a military force as might 
enable him, though sincerely desirous of peace, 
to negpciate with thd greater weight and dignity. 

.Three persons only assisted aj; this important con- 
ftwncq, the minister Apharban, the prcefect of 
the guards, and an officer who had commanded 

* Adeo Victor (says Aurelius) ut ni Valerius, cujus nittu omnia 
gerebantur, abnuisset, Romani fasces in provinciam noeam ferrentur. 

Verum part terr$rum tamen nobis utilior qusesita. 

L 4t 
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XHI. 


on^u^^J^ltenian frontier.® The first ^i^Mitioii 
by the ambassador, is not at pres^i>^ 
a vety intelligible nature; that the city of Nisibis 
might be establislied for the {dace of mutual e^> 
change, ot, as we.^ould fowneriy have termed 
it, for the staple of trade between the two era- 
ses. There is no difficulty in conceiving the 
intention of the Roman princes to improve theip 
revenue by some restraints upon commerce ; but 
as Nisibis was situated within their own domi- 
nions, and as they were jpoasten both kn- 

poifS: aa4^!eptieM^ ^ seem that such re- 

straintswerethe objects of an internal law, rather 
than of a foreign treaty. To rend^^em more 
effectual, some stipulations were prdbably re- 
quired on the side of the king of Persia, which 
. appeared so very repugnant either to his interest 
or to bis di^ity^ N^wss cmild not be per- 
tosubsctihe them. As this was the only 
article to which he refused his consent, it was 
no longer insisted on; and tlm 

or .Lonteatod with restrictions, 

nil It liajprndfid nn their own authority to esta- 
blisb. 

ansturtkiei As soou as this difficulty .was removed* n so- 
reaty. lemn peace was conclude and ratih^ between 
the two nations. The conditions of a treaty, so 
glorious to the empire,iand so necessary to Persia, 

• He had been governor of Sumiom (Pet. Patricius in 
l.e|gtt. ^ 30). This province seems to be mentioned by Maiia ff 
Chotcim (Gcograph. p. 3S0), and lay to the east of mount Aianti 
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may deserve a- laoie peculiar attention, as the ch a,p.' 
history of Rome presents very few transactions of 
a similarwature ; most of her wars having either 
been tewninated by absolute conquest, or w^ed 
ag^st barbarians ignorant of the use of letters. 

I, The Aboras, or, as it is called by Xenopho»j 
the Araxesj was fefed .iK tiiie boundary between as the li- 
the two mObffirefaien^ < Tlie ‘ riviar, W®eh tose 

WM increttfedj a few betew empires. 
Ni^bis, by the Tittle sf team of the Mygdonius, 
passed under- the walls of Singara, and fell into, 
the Euphrates at Circesium, a frontier • town, 
which, by the care of Diocletian, was very 
strongly fortified.* Mesopotamia, the object of 
so many wars, was ceded to the empire-; , 
tJm Bei^8)D%>by ihis^t^eatyi renouneed at! 
tensions to that ^a^^I*iy<dl^ife^‘'*■w^ Tteyrdin-• Cession of 
quished to the Romans five provinces beyond the^^'j^^ 
Their - situation fi^rmed a very useful 
barrier, and- their natural strength wias «Mm im^ 

■■ J^y an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the poeitioB er SiHgBa 
is removed from the Aboras to the Tigris, which may have produced 
the mistake of Peter, in assigning the latter river for the boundary, 
ilMtead of the former. The line of the Roman frontier traversed, 
hot nevet followed, the course of the Tigris. 

‘ Procopius de Edificiis, L ii, c. 6. 

^ Three of the provinces, Zabdicene, Arzaaene, and Carduene, are 
nUowed on afl sides. But instead of the oUier two, Peter (in Excerpt. 
l«g. p. 3Q) inserts Eebimene and Sopboae. 1 have prrferred..Ai>?^' 
aahs (1..XXV, 7), because it mi^t be proved, that Sopheae vm iiev» 
in ^ bands of the Persians, either before the reign of Diodetian, or 
gfter that of Jovian. For want of correct map^, like those of M. 
d'Anville, almost all the modems, with Tillemoat Md Valesius at 
their bead, have imagined, that it was in reqiect to Persia, and not 
Jo Rome, tlud the five provinces were situate beyond the Tigris^. » j 
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CHAP. 

Xllt 


AnaeBia. 



and mditary skill. FoiWvfsyiiese, 
%i^jg^rtb of the river, were districts of ohs^s^e 
&g|pe and inconsiderable extent; Intiline, Z%b- 
dicene, Arzanene, and Moxoene; but on the 
east of the Ti^^, .the, mpirg acquired, the large 
^nd, mountainous territory of Cardueue, the an- 
ient seat of the Carduchians, who preserved for 
many ages their manly freedom in the heart of 
the despotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thou- 
sand Greeks traversed their country, after a pain- 


ful s^yen^days ; 

parable relation of the retreat, th^ they suffered 
more from the. arrows of the CarduNcidans, than 
from the power of the great kingi.' Their 
posterity, the Curds, with very little alteration 
either of nahie or manners, acknowledged the 

observe, that Tiridates, 
the faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the 
throne of bis fathers, and that 
imperial 8U{N'er^j|^|M|mg|[ip|^||||dkiiiNi!Bt<^ 

ifactoaded as 
of Sintha m and this 

merease of dominion was ngt so much an act of 
liberality as of Justice. Of the provinces alre^y 
mentioned beyond the Tigris, the four first had 
been dismembered by the Parthians from the 


• * Xenophon’s Anabasis, I. jy. Their bows were three cubits in 
their arrows two ; they rolled down stones that were eadi a 
The Greeks found a great many villages in (bat mde 

couoe^iijBf^.' 
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crown of and when the Romans ac- CHAP. 

quired theposasssion of "them, they stipulated, at 

the expefice of the usurpers, an ample compen- 
saticm, which invested their ally with the exten- 
siv© and fertile^ country of Atropatene. Its prin- 
cipal, city, in'.the same situation perhaps as the 
modern wMf'ftequ^t!y''lioHOitfed with 

the residende^^Tiridites Htddato .il^Hinhe^me^ 

bhitdia^ and’foriificarinas, the splmidid capital 
of the Medes.“ iv. The country of Iberia was Iberia, 
barien,' its inhabitants rude and savage. But 
they were accustomed to the use of arms, and 
they separated from the empire barbarians much 
fiercer and mere formidable than thepisdves. 

nKRiot-'Gaaiiilsus werefft 
their hands, and It either to 

admit or to exclude the wandering tribes of SaCr- . 
imttia,. whoever a rapacious spirit urged them 
to penetrate intntiie Riti^ i^nws df tte souths*' 

The nomination of thetiSp^^ «P(R>©ria, which 
war* resigned by the Persian monarch to the eril- 
perors, contributed to the strength and security 
nf the Roman power in Asia.** The East en- 

. I r - 

”• Accor^ii£ to Eutfopius (»», 9, as the text is represented by the 
best MSS.), the city of Tigranocerta hto in Ananene. The naqo^s and 
iUeation of the other three may be fafbf^ tnUed. f. •' 

, ?,,Compare perodatas, 1. i, c. 91, with 
men. 1. ii, c. 81, and the map of Armenia giren by bis editors. 

• Hiberi, locorum potentes, Caspia via Sarmatam in Aimehios rap- 
tim effbndant. TadC Annal. vi, 35- See Strabo^ Oei^itapb. I. xi, 
p. T61. ■ ' 

a Peter P©riems (in Excerpt Leg. p. 30) Is tte only writer who 
menticfns the Iteriatt article of the treaty. 
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CHAP. tranquillity during- foity>ye*rs '. 

ti^ty between the riral monarchies wsb 
strictlyobservedtiUtbe death of Tiridates; when 
a new generation j animated with diffeient views 
and different passionS» succeeded ^to the govern- 
ment of the world i and the grandeon <tf N^ses 
undertook a long and memorable war against 
the princes of the house of Constantine. 

Triumph The arduous work of rescuing the distressed 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now been 
Maximian, completely achieved ^.a saiccesd^ 

Not. sa’ entered into the 

twentie^ year of his reign, be celebrated that 
memorable era, as well as the success of bis 
arms, by the pomp of a Roman triumph.^ 
Maximian, the equal partner of his power, was 
bis only companion in the glory of that day. , 
The two conquered, but 

tlv^^Oterit iff dteiF exploits was ascribed, accord- 
ing to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the au- 
spicimis influence of their fathers^aui^ea^peinxrs.'’ 
The triumph 

less Aiirelian 

aadfbif|M;$%«ftit ffas dignified by several cir- 
ciMmtances of superior fame and good fortune. 
Africa and Britain, th^ Rhine, liie Danube^ aad 
the Nile, furnished then’ respective trophic ; but 
the most distingushed ornament was of a more 

* Euseb. in Chron. Pagi ad anpum. TIS the discover; of the trea. 

tteJOe Mortibus Persecotorum, it was not certain that the trium^ 
aaS tUdnyiiiceiialia were celebrated at the same time. , . - 

* of the Vineenalia, Oalerius seems to have Icept bis 
station on the IHuiBbe. See Lactant. de M. P. «. 38. 
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singular nator^ d FemaB victory followed by an enitP- 
importantuonquest. The representations of ri- 
vers, RMiintains, and province, were carried be- 
finreitbe imperial car. The im^es of the captive 
wiv^i the sisters, .and the children cf the great 
king, afford^ a new and grateful spectacle to 
the vanity pe»^.‘ In >lhe eyes of poste- 
rity this triuna^^is rm^k|Jbleviigr w 
'Of a kin^ 

Rome ever bdbteM> /.Soon after this periodi the 
emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome ceased 
to be the capital of the empire. 

The spot on which Rome was founded, had Long ab- 
been consecrated by ancient ceremonies andem^roL** 
imaginary miracles. The presents of smne god, 

«r smneh^^ seemed tn animate 

every part of ■ tte dt^v ^^iK%the..#ppire: <d the 
world had been promised to the capitol.^ • The ^ 
native Rcamtns felt and confessed the power of 
this agreettUe dkus^* -,1k vras derived from 
their ancestors, had grovirft itp ndft tt^r earliest 
ha|>its of life, and was protected, in some jb^- 
sure, by the opinion of political utility. The 
form and the seat of government were intimately 
blentkd t^ether, /lor was it esteemed possible 
to trmisport fte one without destroying the 

. * Eutropius (is, 87) mentions Uiem KS > piU of Ole As 

the penoM^ had been restored to Narses, nothiag num Umi their 
jiu^e* could be exhibited. . ■ r . ■ 

* Lisy.giyes us a speech of Camillus on that sublet !▼, Sl-55), 
full of eln^enpeand sensibility, inoppotdtion to a d^gnof removing 
the scat Ot go ve rnmeDt Cram Rome to the neighbouring city of Veii. 
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the sovereignty of the cajHl^vras 
p aAoihiiated in the extent of conquer; 
iH^ llfflitmnces. rose to tbp: same level, and tl^e 
vanquished nations acquired the name and prf- 
tPiieges, Without ipihibitig the, partial affections, 
of Romans^ *r During a long perjjrf,. however, 
tl^ remains of the ancient constitution, and the 
influence of custom, preserved the dignity of 
Rome. The emperors, though perhaps of Afri- 
can or Ill3Tian extraction, respected their adopt-: 
ed country, as^^the sea|^^. and* the 

- gcncies’of war very frequently rcqui^ their 
presence, on the frontiers;: Imt BNumlerian: aitd 
Maximian were the first Roman princes who 
fixed, in time of peace, their ordinary residence 
in the provinces ; and their conduct, however i( 
might Whs jus- 

considerations of policy. 
Their resi- The court of the emperor of the West was, for 
mum/* the most part, established at situUr 

the motions of 

thh' 'barbarians of Gennanjv AlUap^ Mr 
sumed the splendour of an imperial ci ^Bay tTiar 
houses are described as numerous well- 


• Julins CjEsar was reproathed whb the Uilentioh of removing t{)e 
^pire to Ilium or Alexandria. See Suetmt* in Cesar, c. 79, At- 
to the ingenious conjeetore of Lh Pevre and Dacier, the tfiirjl 
book of Horace was intended to divert Augustus ftsfo 
the deaign; 
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lid 

built; the of tl^e people as polished ohap. 

and liberal., A circus, a theatre, a mint, a pa- 

lace, which bore the name of their founder 

Mas^ulpn ; porticoes adorned with statues, and 
a de^le circumference of walls, contrilmte^ to 
the beauty of^the new capital ; nor did it seem 
oppressed, eyeji^. by. ;:thp - proximity of 
To rival the iOl^ tbe-::ti^^itk]B and^c^ 

Ukew ^. 

sure^fand f^preal^ of ..the £art, in the embel- 
lishment of Nicomedia, a city placed on the 
verge, of Europe and Asia, almost at an equal 
distance between the Danube and tbe Euphrates. 

By the taste of the monarch, and at the expence 
of the people, Nicomedia acquired, UEtho space 

might appear labour of 

ages, and became inferior only to Rome^ Aleat- 
aii<bi/a,.a{U(f^tipcb, in extent or populousness/ 
drfae life of Diocletian pad ^ was a life 

of action, and a consi^nd^^fpc^mt itwat 

* Aurelius Victor, who likewise mentions the buildings erecfted 
itnian at Carthage, probably during the Moorish war. We 
spme verses of Ausonius de Clar. Crb. t. 

Et Medioiahi mira omoi : copia renim ; 

* Id'tt^gacra cultaequedomus ; facunda virorom 

Ingenlivet meres Iseti, tom dupiicc mura 
Amplificata loci spm,s ; populiqire voIuptBs 
' Circus ; et inclusi moles cuoeata Theatvi ^ , 

Templa, Palatioseqae arces o^^nsqtfe 
J Et Regio HcrtvJd eglebri siib hanore iataeri, ' .t .. 

Conctaqne mormoreis omata Perystyla signis ; 

Moeniaque in valli furmam cireumdata labro, . 
qtiae magnis operum velut lemuta ftnati 
. . . ; nec jnnetae prcmlt vtcinia Romte. 

J Lactaoe de M- P. c, 17. Libanius, Crat. viii, p. 31)3- 
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Debase- 
ment of 
Rome and 
of the se- 
nate. 


sp£^, ^. branps, or in their long and fi^&^nt 
; but whenever the public busine^ ..al- 
JhfVed them, any relaxation, they seem to haye 
retired with pleasure to their favourite r^idences 
of Nicomedia and Milan. Tijl Diocletian^ in the 
twaitieth yefff of his reign, celebrated his Roman 
triumph, it is extremely doubtful whether he 
ever visited the ancient capital of the empire. 
Even on that memorable occasion "his stay did 
not exceed two months. Disgusted with the 
licentious familiarity pf the p^ple, . Jh^^^^iitt^ 
Ropie; with tbirtccn days Ij^fore it 

wils expected that he should have appeared in 
the senate, invested with the eo^igns of the con> 
sular dignity.” 

The dislike expressed by Diocletian towards 
Rome and Roman freedom, was not the effect 
of momentary blithe result of the most 

{^J^,poliGy.v :'l^t crafty prince had framed a 
new system of imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the fanuiji^^Pu^tan- 
tine ; and 

to o^er . of ns sna^ remains of 

power and consideration. ^ We ipaj recollect| 
idwut eight years before the elevatiou cf D^ 
cletian, the transient greatness, and tlm ambi> 
tious hopes, of the Roman senate. As long as 
that enthusiasm prevailed, anany of the nobles 


de M. P. c. 17. On a similar occaaloB, Anunianus mcn- 
t i it wa M> | ;<ieataaa fMit, «i not ftrj agreeable to an imiPeiiat a^r* (Seat 
1. XT|, e, IP) 
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imprudently tbeir zeal in the cause of cHAfe' 

freedom ; a8d ^er the sitccessors of Probus had 
withdraw® their countenance from the republican 
party|s^ senators Avere unable to disguise their 
impdftent resentipent. As the sovereign of Italy> 
JVdfeimian wa»> intrusted with the care of extin- 
guishing this troublei»icie, "rather than danger- 
ous, spirit, and thfe iask'^di^^elr&etly'" 
his 

bersofthe sfedteT'i^^iwBiocletian always aSfect- 
ed to esteem, w^ere involved, by his colleague, 
in the accusation of imaginary plots ; and the 
possession of an elegant villa, or a well-cultivated 
estate, was interpreted as a convincing evidence 
of guilt.* The camp of the prae^HUlUis," 
had so ta‘'prot^t;'t]^e ma«' 

jesty of Rome ; aiM were 

conscious of the decline of their powCT, they 
were to unite their strength 

with the ' &y the prudent 

measures of Diocletian, the 

praelwrians w'ere insensibly reduced, their jwivi- 
l^es Abolished,*’ and their place supplied by New bodies 
two faithful legions of Illyricum, who, under 
the new titles of Johans and Herculians, wereH«™ij«»s» 
appointed to perform the si^rice of the imperial 

” .r " ' . V ’ ; - ■ 

^Xaetantim accuses Maximian of destn^tng Setis eriiataatiaiilbu 
Uuntnas^natfls (Oc M. P. e. 9). Aurelius Victor ^calca MqLafBbt- 
fttUy M the iaith of Oiqhletian towards his friends, 

TruAeaUkjdres urbis, imminuto pratorianua e^tqatium atque 

armis ^S^^noipero. Aurelius Victor. Laotantitw attributes to 
w^rlus ffie pftwwdtim pf the same plan (c. 26). 

TPL, IJ. jj 
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the most fatal, 
trbich the seoate weceived 
IXeclettaa asd Maximiaa, was 
^ the iaevitahle operatieB ^ absenee. 

As long as ^ res^e^at Rone, that 

assenbty n^bt be c^){>fes8ed, >*!Mrt it could 
sepicelj be neglected. The successors cf Ab* 
gustus exercised the power of dictating whatr 
ever laws their wisdom or caprice might sug- 
gest : but those laws were latihed by tite sanc- 

and de- 

ccees ; aad wise {^ca», wto^aiciipw^ie^t the pre« 
jodices of the Ron^ 

measure, obliged to assume the tangu^ie and 
behaviour suitable to the general and jSrst ma- 
gistrate of the republic. In the acra^ and in 
the ithe difflaty of no- 

’fbey foed their residence at 
a distance from the capital, they for ever laid 
aside the dissimulation fend i%- 

comraend^, J n i cnw^ 

of 

^ his milusters,. instead 
M consuHiDg the gseat cduusS ciHliw^ii^ii^ 
The name of the senate was 
honour till the last pepod of tin the 

■ Tke)r woe M corps statioaed in- nijrieiiDi ; md, according^ tv 
tile ancient estaUistaieBt, the; each cnubted of six thousand^meB. 

had acquired much repnfpi^p the use of the ftimlaUs^ oK 
SlMtNSed with lead. Each stddier carried five of these, wj^hBihe 
a considerable distance, with great strengtt 
rityi - S^WieOtB^ i, 17. 
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taaify of it» membefm upas still flattered witk 
bonoraiy ^tinctions ;* Mit the assembly which 
had so long been the source, and so long the 
instrument, of power was respectftiRy suffered 
to sink into oblivion. The senate of Home, 
losing all connection with the imperial court and 
the actual con^atiou, was a wenerable, 
hut useless, monument of antiquify on 
l^ofinehffl. ’ - ^ 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of thoC'^a »»»* 
senate and of their ancient capital, they easily 
foigot the origin and nature of their legal power. 

The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of cen- 
sor, and of tribune, by the union of which it 
had been formed, betrayed to rim - peoj^ its 
republieaii ext^actk»m Those modOiiftrtles weft 
laid aside;* and if they stiA ^flstihg^uliiheil ihrir 
high station by the appellation of emperor, or 
impertttor, that word was understood in a new 
and more cEgnified seos^ and ho femger denoted 
the general of the Roman arhff^, Sut lib 
rdg^ of the Roman world. The name of em-imperi»i 
peroi^, which was at first of a military nature, u^*^*^* 
was associated with another of a more servile 
kind. The epithet^ of dominus, at lord, in ite 
primitive signification, was expresrive, not of 
the authority of a j^ioce over his siflbjecti^ 'ot 

* Tbeodnkn (M«y t Uf. a, wiA:aMaft<9%'cMap 
nem«t7. 

• See tte Ifdfth ^ssertaUon In SponbeiiB’* work, dp 

Vsu Knw^jjBnptmp. From medals, inscriptions, and historians, he 
daminea every title wparit^, pod traces it tram JillgusUa to thP 
wwnwit «t ib dia^pptwipfi 

M 2 
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CHAP, of a ibcmffimder over hia soldiers, but of tbo 
deqpiotic power of a master over his domestic 
, ^ves/ Viewing it ia that odious light, it had 
t)een rejected with abhorrence by the first Caesars. 
Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, 
and the name less odious; till .at length the 
style of our lord and emperor was not only 
bestowed by flattery, but was regularly admitted 
into the laws and public monuments. Such 
lofty epithets were suflGicient to elate and satisfy 
the most^excesslye v^ity; tmd if the successors 
.^ .Dio^^wSPJtiV denned the title of king, it 
seems to have been the effect, not so much of 
their moderation, as of their delicacy. , Wherever 
the Latin tongue was in use' (and it was the lan- 
guage of government throughout the empire), 
the imperial title, as it was peculiar to them- 
seive^'<^yeye<L8rfm(8ie respectable idea than 
the.maroe‘t)^*'king, which they must have shared 
with an hundred barbarian chieftains; or which, 
at the best, they could derivie Qn|y fso^iRQinulus 
or from Tarqu^r.Pji^S4ljtH^8pU»aa^ ^t&East 
f fimm of the ,W est. 

period of history, the sove- 
reigns of Asia had been celebrated in the Greek 
language by the title of hasileus, or Jqi^ ; |uid 
since it was considered as the first distinction 

' Pliny (in Pdncgyr. c# 55> &c.) speaks of domimu with t 9 te* 
cation* as synonymous to t 3 rrant, ai^ opposite to prints. And the 
Pliny regularly gives that tiUe (in the tenth book of ti]« 
his friend- rather than master, the virtuous Trajan* 
dmtradiction puzzles the commentators, who tbinl^^itfi Ae 
trflnsIat^^^#Kbat&‘wrrte.' 
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Wnong men, it was soo^endployM by the servile ch 4^. 
provincials of the East, in their humble addresses 
to the Roman throne.® Even the attributes, or 
■at least the titles, of the divinity were usurped 
by Diocletian ^nd "Maximian, who transmitted 
them to a SMCcession of Christian emperors.^ 

Such extravagant compliments, however, soon 
lose their impiety by tosing their jnean^^^mid 
when the ear is once accustmned to 
they are heard with indifference, asvague, thcm^ 
excessive, professions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diode- Diocietun 
tian, the Roman princes, conversing in a familiar 
manner among their fellow-citizens, were saluted 
only with the same respect that was usually paid the Persian 
to senators and magistrates. Their jtfihcipal^™®' 
distinction was the imperial car military robe of 
purple; whilst the senatorial garment was marked 
by a broad,' and the equestrian by a narrow, 
band or stripe t^e ^pe honourable colour. 

The pride, or rather the polity, of Dkade^an^-en- 
gag<«d that artful prince to introduce the stately 
mdgwficence of the court of Persia.* He ven- 
tured to assume the diadem, an ornament de- 
tested by the Romail^ as the odious ensign of roy- 
^ty, and fbe use of which had been considered 

■ Synerius de Begno, Edit. Pe^. p. 15. l am indebted £str Uiie ■ 

^uota^n to the Abb£ de la Bleterie. • 

* See Vendale de Consecratione, 354, Ac. It wtf eutdbmary 
for the eiD^roi;s to tnention (ii> tSe ]q:eamble of laws) their wwnen, 

(tocred Jimnt orada, ^c. Accordiog to Tillemont, Gregory 

. pf NaziatfflOT c«w{i;auis most bitterly of the profanation, espewal^ 
twn it was practised bf ait Arian emperor. 

J Bee Spanbeim de Bsa Numismat. Dissertat. »!!■ 
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CHAP, as am iBOst desperate ^act of the i riadtwiiit t of 
.. Caligula. It was no more than a broad white 
set with pearls, whidi encircled the empe> 
tor’s head. The sumptuous robes of Diocletian 
and bis successes wene of silk {^d gold ; and it 
is remarked with indignation, that even their 
dipes were studded with the most precious gems. 
The access to their sacred person was every day 
tendered more difficult, by the institution of 
flew forms and c^emonies. The avenues of the 

interkw apartments were intrusted to the 
Jealoiis T^ilaoce of tite eunuchs ; the increase 
of whose numbers and influence was the most 
infallible symptom of the progress of despotism. 
When a subject was at length admitted to the 
imperiai present he was obliged, whatever 
inghf be his rank, to fall prostrate on the 
ground, and to adore, according to the eastern 
fashion, the divinity of las nadv^^fuaster.* 
Diocletian was wmaKiiCjif if'Ua. o^orse 

both of faunself and of mimkind; 
ia it ea^ to conceive,\thBt in suhstitntii^ 
the imoinars of Persia to those of JAeiM^he 
was seriously actuated by so mean aj^^^ple as 
that of vanity. He flattered himself, that an 
ostentation of splendour and luxury would ssh- 
1^ the imagination of Ote multitade ; tl^ Ae 

’raoNtu* Victor. Eutropins,' ix, tS. It appears I7 tbtpauigj’ 
riats, that tbaSoiau* wm MOn racuxiM to tha — »«* aM mt- 
swnr of adamlWb 1- 
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iBOtidrch wouM b Cii afce i^eeed to tbe.ru4e Uoefice 
of the pet]gie<iiS)l the-seldfers, Me person was 
sedudedMdM the public view, iMit habits of 
nifaoi^^on would inseuslMy be pro(Mcti.reof-se&. 
tifiiettts of venation. Like the modesty affected 
by Augustus, ^he state mamtaiued by Diodetiaa 
was a tfaea^iqih^f^MseMtadim, be 

CTidiaBe d, 



4iro Au* 
gufiti, and 
two Ce* 
Bars. 


tfi a f»tte 4fcttep. ' fe wf».l hi a 4he eiMr «a 

disguise, and the object of the other to display, 
the mdtounded power which the emperors pos. 
sessed over the Roman world. 

Ostentation was the first principle o£ the new^ew form 
^stem iastknted by Dmjd^iWiiflBhaseew^^ 
diwbli^te^] 

and every OVU 

administration. He multiplied the wheds of the 
iiHKhiae«&^gBSMpneaeMj mid rendered its ope- 
Mtions less 

advantages and whdtevet wtateMit 

these innovations, they must be ascrftiedhMMiaNy 
g^feaXdegree to the first inventor; but as the new ’ 
of polfey was gradually improved and 
cmi^bted by socc^'kfatg prmces, it will be more 
,^tisfacl^^^to delay the cmwideratien of it tdl 
^lie seas^ou of its fitH matea^ ami p^fectioiL* 
iNServing, therrfore, for the of 0i»i^sa-’ 

} Tbe iai^vstioag iatroduced by Diocietian are cbid^ deduced, 
la, firaipfcii|Bie very strong pag^ges in Lactantius $ and. Shy, from 
the a^lKtd^uurlons offices which, in the Tbeodoaiaii code, appear 
’ edtdMifeaS ia the b^;ianing of the reign of Constantine. 

M 4 
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picture of the new 
ourselves with describing the 
decisive outline, as it was traced by th^ 
l^d of Diocletian. He had asMciated three 
colleagues in the es^cise of ^le supreme power; 
and as he was ccmvinced that tlTe. abilities of a 
single man were inadequate to the public ^fenc^ 
he considered the joint administration of^j||ur 
princes, not as a temporary expedient, but as a 
fundamental law of the constitution. It was bis 
intention, that' the twe^^d dei;, ptjyc ss^i^ ul^ he 

diadem, and the 

title of Augusti; that, as affection or, esteem might 
direct their choice, thegt, should reg^i^ly c^.to 
their assistance two subordinate colleagues; and 
that the Cu-sars, rising in their turn to the first 
rank, should supply an uninterrupted succe^ioQ 
of emperors-.- divide into four 

Italy were the most ho- 
nourable, the Danube and the Rhine the most 
laborious 

of.4e fomr^rt. 
niia4)f sovereignty ; and tb^ d^pair of . $ucce&' 
shrely vanquishing four formidable riv ^^p^t4 
intimidate the ambition of an aspiripg.^neral. 
In their civil government, the emperors were 
supposed to exercise the undivided power of the 
i^narch, and their edicts inscribed vvith their 
jclni napes, were received' in all the province^ 
as pftattlgated by their mutual councils }md 
anthority. Notwithstanding these precautionsj 
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the political unicta df the Roman world was gra- chap* 
dually dissoltn^, and a principle of division was 
introdiM»d, which, in the course of a few years, 
occa^aed the perpetual separation of the eastern 
and western empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accompani^i increase #1 
with another- v^ 'material.^sadvantagei which 
cannot even at-fi^aait be^£ol(ally « 

amre 

an increase of taxes, and the^eppression ^ th# 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves 
and freedmen, such as had contented the simple 
greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four 
magnificent courts were established, in the various 
parts of the empire, and as nmny Ronuui kin^ 
coni^ideiLjtr^^je^h ,other, and with Ferskm 
Hionarch, for the vaih df.pimip and 

luxury.. The number of ministers, of magistrate^ 
tdafficprstiiad ^servants, who filled the different 
departmentS'cff.^e-^te, was m^^lied heyond 
the example of former timesi; and^llifi/We may 
borrow the warm expression of a contemponury) 

“ waen the proportion of those who received, 
‘fe‘«K©Reded the pr^ortion of those who con- 
“ trihnted, the prqyinces were oppressed by the 
“ weight of tributes.”” From this period to 
the extinction of the empire, it would be &»sf to 
deduce an uninterrupted series cff clanK>uramid 
comphints. According to his religion and situ- 
9tion,.jeach writer chooses either Dien^k^tian, or 
Con^ntme, or Valens, or Theodosius, for the 


i.actant. dc M. P. c. 7. 


CRAP. invectives ; but they unanttllMii^jr 

agaee r^regentipg the buiden of the fiiKe 
iBipesttioiis, and particolarij dte land-tax asi 
(^litatkn^ as the hitoler^e aiei increasing 
grievance of their own timesr janch a con- 
currence, an impartial historian, who is oUiged 
to i^traet truth from satire, as well as frcan ptt* 
negyric, will be inclined to divide the blame 
among the princes whom they accuse, and to 
ascribe their exactiras much less to their personal 
▼ke^rthan to theaini&ciia 

iDiocletiaa was indeed 
Imeasthor of tihat system; hut 4mu)g his reign, 
the growing evil was tx^efeed witiiha 
of modesty and discretion ; and he deserves the 
reproach of establishing pernicious precedents, 
ratho- than of exercising actual <^piessiim.'‘«.M 
may be Itin ri t woniic i ir awerfe miMtag^ 

witl£|Hiidf^^Sdeif(Sny ; and that after all the 
current expences were discharged, there stili re- 
mained in the imperial 

Abdication «' ii^-firstTCar -c^ius reign that 

iMiilSetiam executed his memorabk tefioliftion of 

Maiimian. abdicating the empire ; an action mme 

to have been expected from the eld^ ttr tlm 
younger Antoninus, than from a princfe who had 
never practised the lesstms of philosoj^ either 
kr the attainment or in the ufe of suiweme power. 

” la^etn Icz nora qns sane illorum temporum modestit tsMlOtta, 
in perniciein praeeaslt. Aurel. Victor, wbo has treated the duoactei 
of BiocleUaa with good sense, though in bad Latin. 
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Diodetian acquired the glory of giving to the chap. 
world the first example of a reagnation," which ***** 
has not been very frequently imitated by succeed- 
ing BKmarchs. The parallel of Charles the fifth, Resem. 
however, will natiM'ally offer itself to our i»ind,chMte*tte 
aot only since the eloquence of a modern hbto-^**^ 
rian has rendered that name so familiar to an 
English reader, but from the very strifciqgfesem* 

Idance between the characters of the 
rors, whose political abilities were superior to 
their military genius, and whose specious virtues 
were much less the effect of nature than of art. 

The abdication of Charles appears to have been 
hastened by the vicissitudes of fortune ; and the 
disappoinbneot of his favmirite schemes wged 
him to retmqoish a. power which he found kt- 
adequate to his ambition. Itot the reign of 
Diocletian had flowed with a tide of unintar- 
rupted success ; nor was it tali af ter he bad van- 
4]nisfaed all his eoemses, and accon^iahed ail hid 
designs, that he seems to have eolaitoleied any 
Serious thoughts of resigning the empire. Neittor 
Chiles nor Diocletian were arrived at a very 
period onife ; since the one was only 
fiftjr-five» and tbe^ther was no more than fifty- 
nine -yean of ^ge ; but tlm active life of those 
firmoes, their wars imd joumiea. the cares ^ 
nc^alty, hnd their ^piicadon to business had 

* Eete eBininin, post conditum Komaoum imperium, qni ex tanto 
od j^vatse vita sutimi dTifitaamqae remearet. Eu* 

tK^iz,fS, 
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CHAP. ^Iread^r Impaired their constitution, and broiigbl 
oit the fiofirmities of a premature old age.** 

D. so*. 'Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold 
rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy soon after 
Piode^M. the ceremony of his triumph, $tnd began his 
progress towards the East round <she circuit of 
the Illyrian provinces. From the inclemency of 
the weather, and the fatigue of the journey, he 
soon contracted a slow illness ; and though he 
made easy marches, and was generally carried in 
a close litter, his. disorder, before he arrived at 
Nicomedk^ about the end of the summer, was 
become very serious and alarming. During the 
whole winter he was confined to his palace ; his 
danger inspired a general and unaffected concern; 
but the people could only judge of the various 
alterations of his health, from the joy or con- 
sternation w^ich they' discovered in the coun- 
and behaviour of his attendants. The 
'rumour of his death was for some time univer- 
sally believed, and it was supposed tu be , con- 
cealed, with a 

might have dttrii^the‘dbsehce of the 

length, however, on^ first 
of ‘March, Diocletian once^more appeared in 
public, but so pale and emaciated, that hficould 
scarcely have been recognised by thcee to whom 
Hi* pru- his person was the most familiar. It was time to 
"**' put an end to the painful struggle, which he h^d 

f T)ie|MirticuIars of the journey and illness are taken from Lactsm* 
tiu* (c. IT), who may tometiiaes be admitted as an etidence 
facts, though very seldaio of private anecdotes, 
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sustained during more than a year, between the chap. 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The 
former required indulgence and relaxation ; the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 

He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place iis glpiy l^ond the 
reach of fortune, and to relinquish the,^^|^^e of 
the wcH-ld to Jus younger and more 
ciatesi** 


The ceremony of his abdication w'as perform- 
ed in a spacious plain, about three miles from 
Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and in a speech, full of reason and dig- 
nity, declared his intention, both, to %e 
and to who assemh|ed >pn tois 

extraordinary ^asiwt.' as he, had di- *. u. sos, 

vested himself of the purple, he withdrew from 
the gaaing multitude ; and traversing the city in 
a covered cbqriot, .ji^ocs^jed, without delay, to 
the favourite retirement wfakdi Im had-phoseuto 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the. sjunecompit. 
dayk which was the first of May," Maximian, 

W it\^d been previously concerted, made his 
resignoMi^of ^e'^perial dignity at Milan. 


' Ai^lius Yfctor the abdication, which had been ay v«» 

Uposlf aocountH ISi, to two cattaec. lat, Diocletian’a confiempl of 
Motion ; aitt, Sdly, Hia apprehenaion of impend^ (tac 

of ^S.panegyt|sts (vi, 9) mentions the age and infiimities of biocle- 
ti^axaHgwAatural reason for his retirement. 

.r The^^lSculties, as well as mistakes, attending the date^, both of 
tge yam of the day of Diocletian’s afadicatioD, are perfectly 
cleared up TUlemont (Hist, det Empereurs, tom. iv, p. £2d, 
■ate Ip), and by Pagi ad annum. 
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CHAP. Eve« ftt fte splendoiir of the Roman frioittpb, 
xni. jpiocig^aii jja j meditated his design of abdicat- 
iag the government. As he wished to secure the 
obedience of Maximian, he exacted from him, 
either a general assurance that hc would submit 
his actions to the authority of his "benefactor, or 
a particuiar promise that he would descend from 
the throne, whenever he should receive the ad- 
vice and the example. This engagement, though 
it was confirmed by the solemnity of an oath 
before the altar of the C<qatoline Jupiter,* 

restraint on the fierce 
iothper of Maximian, whose passion was the love 
, of power, and who neither desired present tran- 
quillity nor future reputation. But he yielded, 
however reluctantly, to the ascendant which his 
wiser colleague had acquired over him, and re- 
tired, imme^tefy^Adliec^ hisiribdfoation, to a villa 
hi lil^re^^it was almost impossible that 

such an impatient spirit could find any lasting 

Betirsnfeot 
of Otocte- 
tfm at Sa- 
tosa. 

panied, his retreat, in which W enjoyedVoc a 
long time the respect of those p^ceik to whom 
he had resigned the possessiem of t^e world.* 

■ Sec PanegjT. Veter, vi, 9. The oratioc vas pronounced aker 
Sfititeian had re.assuined the {airpleb | 

f * KoBienins pays him a verjr line compliment : <* At enim fitiMn 

« mum vkum, ^tti priaiua imperium et partisiparit *t potai^ 

1 . ' “ siUi 


tranquillity. 

Diocletian, wh^ 
raised 


i^ih. Mad 
e niy^last 
ion. JReason 

h^ifictated, and content seems to ha^accom- 
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It is seMom tong exercised in bu'si- craiv 

ness, have Aimed any bdbHs of eonversing with 

thems^ves^ aead in the loss cd* power they prki- 

cip^^ regret the want of occttp^icm. The 

aiBieKments of letters and of devotion, whkh 
■% 

affis’d so many resonrcesf in sfditude, were inca- 
pable of fixing atteBticm- Dieeletimi ; but 
he had iwesanKdrOr at noampp^l, 

a tasfee;^»l|ie amiA kraocenttiM tM# aa jaoti i M l 
pieasiia«&; and* bi» leiswe hoi»s were suffieiea^ 
employed in building, planting, and gardening, ’ 
His answerto Maximian is deservedly celebrated. 

He was solicited by that restless old man to re- His phiio. 
assume the reins of government and the imperial 
purple. He r^cted the teflap^a^mn udth a raasln 
fijif|||ndTetm tiiat beieiatriid^KBvr- 
IM^iximian t^ ekfebii^^ ' w lddl ^he -^iad plant- 
ed with his own hands at Salona, he sfaodyi 
no ]Mig«r be«H^g«d to relinquisb the enjoyment 
o£ haf^mness fbr ^s fKtraB^ irf' pewec.* In 
his conversations with his friend^ be fiw^imttly 
acknowledged, that of all arts, the most drffiea^ 
was the art of reigning ; and he expressed hiin> 
sdf m^^at favourite topic with a degree of 

« be the result only of expe- 
n,”^ was he accustomed to 
is i^^the^terest of fomr or five mkustera 
** to cornice togeth^ to dsoeine’ titaa* sovo- 



<i et flRrtm non psenitet ; nee gmalMe le potat (pod (poote 
'* MBsa^idk &lix beatueque vere q\)em vestn, Wntoram princi. 
“ pun, crtraQ iOmipiii piivatum.” Puegjrr. tr«A irii, IS. 

■ We are ab%ni to the younger Victor for Uda oaalH«ted ben. 
not. Eutropius ountioD* the thing in a mote general manner, 







CHAP. “ Siecluded from mankind by bis^i^islted 

*< jfigwiy, the truth is concealed from his khov-^ 
fedge; he can see only with their eyes^ he 
«*j, hears nothing but their misrefH^esentations, 
He confers the most impcpiant offices upon 
•* vice and weakness, and disgf^es the most 
** virtuous and deserving among his suhjetts. 

“ By such infamous arts,” added Diocletian, “ the 
“ best and wisest princes are sold to the venal 
“ corruption of their courtiers.”* A just es- 
timate of greatnessj.,ai^ th0j:,9Ssp^e^ iiQ' 

;i^5b for the plea- 
sure -of retirement ; but tlie ’BpiUan emperor 
had filled too impcHtaatacharacti;r;.itt tbp wirrld, 
to enjoy without allay the comforts and security 
of a private condition. It was impossible that 
he could remain ignorant of the troubles which 
afilict^ the fpipp^{^^hj%<»bdiektioh. It w|3 
ifspossttili^tluA bould be indifferent to their 
consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent, 
sometimes pursued him into the ^n^bude of Sa-« 


de^jy. of hi^ wife 

the last moments of^iocle- 
tia^ 'Were embittered by Ibme .affr^e^ wfeiph 
Licinius and Constantine migl^^^ i 
father of so many emperors, enoNtjlu 
and death, of their own fortune. A repprh thou^ of u vCTy 
*. D. 313. jjQujjtfy] nature, has reached our tin ges, J kg^e 


-• 

* Hbt. Auguat. p. ?23, 234. 
antidn UtoBtUaihUMr. 


Vapiscns had learned thin' 
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prudently withdrew himself from their power by chap. 
a voluntaiy death.^ 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life Descrip- 
and character of Diocletian, we may, for a mo- 11“" fn?' 
ment, direct our view to the place of his retire- 
ment. fc>alptia, a principal city of his native try. 
province of Dalmatia was near two hundred 
Homan miles (according to the mie^mcsment of 
the public highways) from Aquileia an^lthe con- 
fines of Italy, and about two hundred and seventy 
from Surmium, the usual residence of the empe- 
rors whenever they visited tlie Illyrian frontier.® 

A miserable village still preserves the name of 
Salona ; but so late as the sixteenth century, the 
remains of a theatre, and a, con&sed prospect of 
brpkea anhcs andjuarble columns, continued to 
attest its ancient ^lendoun* About six or 
seven miles from the city, Diocletian contracted 
a magnificent palace ; and we may infer, from 
the greatness of the work, how long he had 
meditated his design of ahdicatmg the empire. 

The choice of a spot which united sdl that could 
contribute either to health or to luxury did not 

» Thp^JHnger Victor mentions the report. But as Dio- 

cletian JSddjStliged a^werful and successful party, his memory 
has loadej''«it^^vei7 crime and misfortune. It has been 
that gia£ raring mad, that )>e was condemned oa a cri- 
minality thepiomsm senate, &c. 

* See the 1 ^ner. p. 209, 272. Edit. Wesad, ' 

^MmAbah Fortis, in his Viaggio in Dalmazia, |a 48 fprinted at 
year 1774, in two smaU rolumes in quarto), quotes a 
^ aeadmd the antiquities of Salona, cmnposed by Gtambartistg 
ItiustianI dtem tlM middle of the sixteenth century. 

VOL n. • » 
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CHAP, require the partiality of a native. “ The soil 
XIII. « ^jy gjjjj fcrtilc, tlic alv is pure and whole- 
“ some; and though extremely hot during the 
“ summer months, this country seldom feels 
“ those sultry and noxious w^nds, to which the 
“ coasts of Istria and sohie parts of Italy are ex- 
“ posed. The views from the palace are no less 
“ beautiful than the soil and climate were in- 
“ viting. Towards the west lies the fertile 
“ shore that stretches along the Hadriatic, in 
“ which a number of small islands are scattered 
“ in such^ijiJiatHier.AH to pve this part of the 
“ sea the appearance of a great lake. On the 
“ north side lies the Jiay, which led to the ancient 
“ city of Salona ; and the country beyond it, 
“ appearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to 
“ that more extensive prospect of water, which 
“ the Hadriatic presents both to the south and 
“ to the east. Towards the nortli, tlie view is 
“ terminated by high and irregular mountains, 
“ situated at a proper distance, and, .in many 
“ places, covered with villp^^^ woods, and vine- 
“ yards.”** , - - . , , 


Adam’s Antiquities of DiocIetiaiiN jl^ace aty 
We may add a circumstance or two from ^ 

stream of the Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, p‘\du^M|»£|^e 
trout, which a hugacious? writer, perhaps a monK^sn^boses t*; 
been one of the principal reasons that determined Di^letian in the 
choice of his retirement. Fortis, p. 45. The same ^luthor^ni^S) 
observes, that a ta«te for agriculture is reviving at Sparah-e<^nd 
aa experimental farm has lately been established near the city, 
society of gentlemen. 
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Though Constsntine, from a very obvious pre- 
judice, affecljs to mention the palace of Diode- 
tian with- con tempt, ° yet one of their succes- or Oiocie- 

1 1 1 • ■ 1 j j tian’s pa- 

sors, who could only sec it m a neglected ana lace. 
mutilated state, celebrates its magnificence in 
terms of the^fiighest admiration.** It covered 
an extent of ground consisting of between nine 
and ten English acres. The form was qmdran- 
gular, flapked wifh sixteen towers. Twot^jtte 
sides were near six hundred, and the other two 
near sev’en hundred, feet in length. The whole 
was constructed of a beautiful freestone, extract- 
ed from the neighbouring quarries ot' Tran, or 
Tragutium, and very little inferior to marble 
itself. Four streets, intersecting each other at 
right angles, divided the several parts of this 
great edifice ; and the approach to the principal 
apartment wasfrom a very stately entrance, which 
is still denominated the golden gate. The ap- 
proach was terminated by Aperistylium of granite 
columns, on one side of which we discover the 
square temple of jEsculapius, on the other the 
octagon temple of .Jupiter, 'fhe latter of those 


deitietX Diocletian revered as the patron of his 
fortuney;^i^e former as the protector of his health. 
By con^arin|v,th^»resent remains with the pre- 
cepts#f Yituud^.’S, the several parts of the build-' 
ing, tie baths, bed-chamber, the atrium^ the basi- 
ti^e Cy^icene, Corinthian, and Egyp- 

Oral, ad Coetura Sanct. c. 85. In this sermon, tlia 
em/eror, gr'tbe bishop who composed it for him, aflTects to relate th^ 
miserable end t^hll the persecutors of the church. 


* Constantin. Porphjr.fc Stttu Iniper. p. 86. 
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CHAP, tidn Mfte Ibave been described with son« decree 
xni* . ® 

of {decision, or at least of probability. Their 

jfortns were various, their proportions just ; but 
they were all attended with two knperfections, 
very repugnant to our modwn notions of taste 
and conveniency. These stately ^ocdns had nei- 
ther windows nor chimnies. They were lighted 
from the top (for the building seems to have 
consisted of no more than one story), and they 
received their heat by the help of pipes that 
were conveyed along the walls. The nuige of 
ptllic^Kil jitotected towards the 

south-west by a portico' of five hundred and 
seventeen feet long, which must have formed a 
very noble and delightful walk, w hen the beau- 
ties of painting and sculpture were added to those 
of the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained inn soli- 
tary country, it would have been exposed to the 
ravages of time; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacious industry of man. The 
village of Aspalathus,* rm^sloog sllerwards, the 
provincial towanf had grown out of 

■ ^ mkis. l^e golden gate now open^nto the 
market-place. St. John tlie bapti8^,<hK usurped 
the honours of iBsculapius of 

Jupiter, under the protectioi^[£^^"i^ fe, is 
converted into the cathedral churett Pmr this 
account of Diocletian’s palace, we am j^ixiiigally 
indebted to an ingenious artist of our own (ame 
and country, whom a very liberal curiosity ^r- 

' D’AnviUe, Geographie Ancieone, toro. i, p> 'lS9, 
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Pied into the heart of Dalmatia.' But there is chap. 
room to suspect, that the elegance of his designs ***** 
and engraving has somewhat flattered the objects 
which it was their purpose to represei^ WeDecUneof 
are informed by a more recent and very judi- * ^ 
cious traveller, that the awful ruins of Spalatro 
are not less ex^ssive of the decline of the arts, 
than of the greatness of the Roman etepire in 
the tune of Diocletiw.* If such waa*hsuleed 
the state of archit^ture, we must naturally be- 
lieve that painting and sculpture had experienced 
a still more sensible decay. The practice of 
architecture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical rules. But sculpture, and, above all, 
painting, propose to themselves the imitation 
not (Hdy cf the forms of nature, but of the cha- 
racters and passions of the human soul. In those 
sublime arts, the dexterity of the hand is of 
little avail, unless it is animated by fancy, and 
guided by the most correct taste and observa- 
tion. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the or letters, 
civil distractions of the empire, the licence of 
the skiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and 



’ Me||i'eurs ASVgu^*'Jlarisseau, attended bjrtwo draughtsmen, 
.ji^jponth of JuljT 17ST. The magnificent work 
'^ffoduced, inn publidted in London Seven years 


vehreFrlieir jo/C 
aiterwuds. 

* L^all qt^ite the words of the Abate Forth. “ ETtaslevel. 
“ ^M^^Dota’agU amatori deU’ ardiitettura, e ddP astticfaita, 
“A' t^ets^ dfl Signor Adams, che a donato moito a que’ superbi 
* Yvestigi ceP’ abituale el^anza del suo toccaiapis e del bulino. lu 
“ generale la rosaezza del scalpeilo, e’l cativo gusto del secolo vi 
“ gareggiano coUa im^^fieensa del fafaricalo." See Viaggio iu DaU 
mazia, p. ia 
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CHAP. 

XIII. 


The new • 
platonists. 


f#E tSECtlNE ANIS PAtJti 

the progress of despotism, had proved vety tiit« 
favoarable to genius, and even to learning. 
The succession of Illyrian princes restored the 
empircy without restoring the sciences. Theit 
military education was not calculated to inspire 
them with the love of letters ; and even the mind 
of Diocletian, however active and capacious in 
business, was totally uninformed by study or spe- 
culation. The professions of law and physic are 
of such common use and eertain profit, that they 
will always secure a sufficient number of prac- 
titionersi endowed With a reasonable degree of 
abilities and knowledge ; but it does not appear 
that the students in those two faculties appeal to 
any celebrated masters who have flourished within 
that period. The voice of poetry was silent. 
History was reduced to dry and confused abridg- 
ments, alike destitute of amusement and instruc- 
tion. A' Ihh^iid and affected eloquence was 
still retained in the pay and service of the em- 
perors, who encouraged not any arts except those 
which contributed to Ibe grttificatiofii of their 
pride, or the defence of their power.'' 

-The declining age of learning and ofip^'nkind 
is marked, however, by the oise aw^'^fid pro- 
gress of the new platonists!Vi#^e' sofcnol of 

** The orator Eiimeniu'i was secretary to th^^mp^ors Afaximian 
and Constantins, and professor of rhetoric in the co^iege 
His salary ivas six hundred thousand sesterces, whi^, ae^ordit^^ to 
the lowest computation of that age, must have exceeded three 
sdnd pounds a year. He generously requested the permission of 
ploying it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration de restaurandis 
scholis; wbteb, though not exempt from tanity, may atone for his 
panegyrics. 
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Alexandria sileuced those of Athens; and the chap. 
ancient sects mrolled themselves under the ban- 
jiers of the more fashionable teachers, who re- 
commended their system hy the novelty of their 
method, and the, austerity of their manners. 

Several of these masters, Ammonius, Plotinus, 
Amelius, and Porphyry,* were men of pro- 
found thought and intense application^, but by 
mistaking the true object of philosophy, . their 
labours contributed much less to improve, than 
to corrupt the human understanding. The know- 
ledge that is suited to our situation and powers, 
the whole compass of moral, natural, and ma- 
thematical, science, was neglected by the new 
platonists ; while they exhausted their strength 
in the verbal disputes of metaphysics, attempted 
to explore the secrets of the invisible world, and 
studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on sub- 
jects of which both these philosophers were as 
ignorant as the rest of mankind. Consuming 
their reason in these deep but unsubstantial me- 
ditations, their minds were exposed to illusions 
of fancy. They flattered themselves that they 
posso^edthe secret of disengaging the soul from 
its coj^^>H^l pris<jn ; claimed a familiar inter- 
cou^f VithN^9?t)ns and spirits ; and by a very 
sw-^l ar rmmbction, converted the study of phi- 
losophy into that of magic. The ancient sages 

f x 

‘ Porphyry died about the time 5f Diocletian’a aMication. The 
life of his loaster Plotinus, which he composed, wiB give us the most 
complete idea of the genius of the sect and the manners of its pro- 
fessors. This rery curious piece is inserted in Fabricius. Bibliotheca 
praeca. tom. ir, p. S8-148. 
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CH^p. -had cterided the popular superstition; after dis- 
guisiitg', its extravagance by the thin pretence of 
allegory, the disciples of Plotinus and Porphyry 
became its most zealous defends. As they 
agreed with the Christians in» a fe^ mysterious 
points of faith, they attacked the^ remainder of 
their theological system with all the fury td" civil 
war. The new platonists would scarcely deserve 
a place in the history of science, but in that of 
the church the mention of them will very fre- 
quently occur. . , • 
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CHAP. XIV 

/ 

troubles after the abdication of Diocletian. — Death of 
Constantins. — Elevation of Constantine and Maxen- 
tins.— Sis emperors at the same .time.-^^gath of 
Masipwm and Galeriifs.—trVkiories of -Go^^rtine 
jDfter JfaseHtius and Lmtuns. — Re-union of the an- 
pire under the authority of Constantine. 

The balance of power established by Diode- chap. 
tian subsisted no longer than while it was sus- 
tained by the firm and dexterous hand of the Period of 
founder. It. required such a fortune 
ture of differ^ tempera aod abilities^ as could 

y , , „ , , , O. SOS 

scarcely be found or even expected a secood-sss. 
time ; two emperors without jealousy, two Cae- 
sars without ambition^ and ^e same general iaT 
terest invariably pursued" hf foui: independent 
princes. The abdication of Diocletmn awi 
Maximian was succeeded by eighteen years of 
discord.^nd confusion ; the empire was afflicted 
by five ilsWars ; apd the remainder of the time 
was n^ 'so mNjgh a state of tranquillity as a sus- 
pen«»^ of between several hostile mo- 
narch4 who, viewing each other with an eye of 
fear hatred, strove to increase their -respec- 
tive forces at the expence of their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had re- character 
signed the purple, their station, according to the of"* 
niles of the new constitution, was filled by the*?*"^*®"' 

■' tius. 
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CHAP. tw^vC^aesars, Constantins and Galerius, who im- 
Hifdiately assumed the title of Augustus.* The 
honours of seniority and precedence were allowed 
to the former of those princes, and he continued, 
under a new^pellation, to admipister his ancient 
department of Gaul, Spain, an(i> Britain. The 
government of tliose ample provinces was suflS- 
cient to exercise his talents, and to satisfy his 
ambition. Clemency, temperance, and mode- 
ration, distinguished the amiable character of 
Constantius ; and his fortuna,te subjects had fre- 
quently:, r^so^^oa^tiotaipare the virtues of then- 
sovereign with the passions of Maximian, and 
eren with the arts of Diocletian.’’ Instead of 
imitating their eastern pride and magnificence, 
Constantius preserved the modesty of a Roman 
prince. ^ He declared, with unalfected sincerity, 
that his most valueitreasure was in the hearts of 
peopkf; ainithat, whenever the dignity of the 
throne, or the danger of the state, required any 
extraordinary supply, he could defK^ iHth con- 


V* M. de Moirteiqoieu (Considerations i;ur la Grandeij^^et la Deca* 
d«s Romains, o. 17) supposes, on/^e authonif<^iMrosius and 
Eusebius, that, on this occasion, the empire, the Br^^ime, was 
really divided into two parts* It is difficult, *^wever, to ^gj»v er in 
what respect the plan of Galerius diffeted froDt lliSlHif Diocf . tian. 

*** Hie non modo amabilis, sed etiam venerabilis Gallis mit ; prae- 
cipue quod Diocletiani suspeetam prudentiam, ex Maximiani sangui- 
nariam violentiam iroperio ejus evaserant. Eutrop. Bi^viar. x, !• 


• Divitiis provincialium (mel* provindarnm) ac privatorum studens, 
ftsei eommoda non admodam a/Tectans ; ducensque melius pi^iRcas 
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provincials of Gaiil, Spain, and Britain, sensible chap. 
of his worth, and of their own happiness, reflect- 
ed with anxiety on the declining health of the 
emperor Constantins, and the tender age of his 
numerous family, flie issue of his second mar- 
riage with the" daughter of Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in 
very different mould ; and while he comifiMded 
the esteem of his subjects, he' seldom condescend- 
ed to solicit thei^ affections. His fame in arms, 
and, above all, the success of the Persian war, 
had elated his haughty mind, which was natur- 
ally impatient of a superior, or even of an equal. 

If it were possible to rely on the partial testi- 
mony of an injudicious writer, we mig^t ascrite 
the abdication jof Diocletian to the menaces of 
Galerius, and relate the particulars of a private 
conversation between the two princes, in which 
the former discovered as much pusillanimity as 
the latter displayed ingratitude and arrogance.** 

But these obscure anecdotes are suflSiciently refut- 
ed by an impartial view of the character and coh- 
duct of Diocletian. Whatever might otherwise 
have been his intentions, if he had apprehended 
/?*■ 


ope s a j/ ivatis haben^uam intra upum claustrum reservari. Id. Ibid. 
He so far, that whenever he gave an entertain* 

meat, was obliged to borrow a service of plate* 

^ de Mort. Persecutor, c. 18. Were the particulars of 

this coB&rtnce more consistent with truth and deceifCy, we might still 
ask, how they came to the knowledge of an obscure rhetorician ? But 


\here are n^y historians put ua in mlndof the admirable 'nylng 
pf the great Coudd to cardinal deReU: “ Ces coquins ^ont 

parler ct agir, comme ils auroient fait eux-meme-i a ra'lie plate.’* 


18S ■ >itl4 

CHAP. from the violence of Galerius, his good 

sense would have instructed him to prevent the 
i^ominious contest ; and as he had held the 
, sceptre with gloiy,' he would have resigned it 

without disgrace. *■ r 

Tiie tiro Aftertbeelevation of Constanthisand Galerius 
Veras and** the rank of Avgusfi, two new Ccesars were re- 
Maiinun. quirg^j jg supply tlicir place, and to complete 
the system of the imperial government. Dio- 
cletian was sincerely desirous of withdrawing him- 
self from the world j he considered Galerius, who 
had .inandedlii$‘dj^i^'ter, as the firmest support 
of his family and of the empire ; and he con- 
sented, without reluctance, that his successor 
should assume the merit as well as the envy of 
the important nomination. It was fixed without 
consultingthe interest or inclination of the princes 
of the . JIaeh of dwm had a son who was 

jufiaved at the^age of manhood, and who might 
have been deemed the most natural candidates 
for the vacant honour. But the inq«d»#t=*®se»t- 
ment of he dreaded ; 

«Dd the mcdendiiT Cons^aBthi^ though he might 
dangers, was humanely apprehensive 
of the calamities, of civil warf^ Thp>^(?hersons 
whom Galerius promoted to the^ank ogpQaesar 
were much better suited to serve tlf^views^^ his 
ambition ; and tlieir principal recommendation 
seems to have consisted in the want of merit or 
, personal consequence. The first of these was 
Daza, or, as he was afterwards called, Maximih, 
whose mother was the sister of Galerius. The 
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nnexperienced ycpth still betrayed by his mamners c h^p. 

and language his rustic ^ucation, when, to his 

own astonishment as well as that of the world, 
he was invested by Diocletian with the purple, 
exalted to the dignity of Caesar, and intrusted 
with the sovereign command of Egypt and Syria.® 

At the same time, Severus, a faithful servant, 
addicted to pleasure, but not incapable oC busi- 
ness, was sent to Milan, to receive from the re- 
tsctant hands of Maximian the Caesarean orna- 
ments, and the possession of Italy and Africa.* 
According to the forms of the constitution, Se- 
verus acknowledged the supremacy of the western 
emperor ; but he was absolutely devoted to the 
commands of his benefactor Galerius, who, re- 
serving to himself the interra^iate countries 
from the * confines of Italy to those of Syria, 
firmly established his power over three-fourths of 
the monarchy. In the full confidence, that the 
approaching ^eath of Constantins would leave 
him sole master of the Roman world, we are as- 
sured that he had arranged in his mind a long 
succession of future princes, and that he medi- 
tated his own retreat from public life, after he 
should^h&ve accomplished a glorious reign of . 
about^wentX years.® 

,• Sc^hUus nuper a pecoribus et sUvis {stjs l.actai]tiU8 de M. P. 
atatHnscutariua, cuntinuo protector, inox tribunos, postridie 
Caesar, Orieptem. Aurelius Victor is too liberal in giving him 

the whole portion of Diocletian. 

' HiaMigciwe and ddelity are acknowledged even by Lactantius, 
de M. P. c. 18. 

* These schemes, however, rest only on the very doubtful authoriiy 
of {.actantius, de M, P. c. 30. 
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CHAP. B# within less than eighteen months; two un* 

XIV. expected . revolutions overturned the ambitious 
Ambition schcmcs of Galerius. The hopes of uniting the 
western provinces to his empire were disappoint- 
ed by two ed by the elevation of Constpntine, whilst Italy 
tions. ' and Africa were lost by the successful revolt of 
Maxentius. 

Birth, edu- I- The fame of Constantine has rendered pos- 
cation, andjgj,j^„ attentive to the most minute circumstances 

escape, of •' 

constan- of his life and actions. The place of his birth, 
ns well as the condition of his mother Helena, 
have been the^^ject not only of literary but of 
national disputes. Notwithstanding the recent 
tradition, which assigns for her father a British 
king, we are obliged to confess, that Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper but at the same 
time we may defend the legality of her marriage 
against those who have represented her as the 
concubine Constantius.* The great Constan- 
tine was most probably born at Naissus, in Da- 

■: i ■ - 

^ This tradition, unknown to tlie <MNtl^i;aporai^ Constantitiej 
was invented in the darkness of mona^tfles* was embeilivlied by 
JeffVey of Monmouth and the writers of thetweinh (t.‘niury, been 
• defended hy oiir aati^uaruins of the arid i'* sci idated 

la the ponderods history of England, comj^ed by Mr. Carte (\ol, i, 
p. 147). He transport.?, however, the kiii^lom of Coi^th^^maginary 
father of Helena, from Essex to the wall of Antojj^us. \ 

* Eutropius (x, 2) expresses, in »'i few’ words, the real tri^i^fl^and 
the occasion of the error, “ ex obscuriori matrimonio ejus fiJkis.V Zosi- 
mu.s (1. ii, p. 78) eagerly seized the most unfavourable report, and is 
followed by Orosius (vii, 2a), whose authority is oddly enough over- 
looked b> the indefatigable but partial Tillemonu By insisting on 
the divoice of Helwna, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 
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eia;*' and it is ncA surprising, that in a family chap. 
andprovincedistingnishedonlyby the profession 
of arms, the youth should discover very little in- 
clinatioh to improve his mind by the acquisition 
of knowledge.’ Hq was about eighteen years 
of age when his’father was promoted to the rank 
of Caesar; but that fortunate event was attended 
with his mother’s divorce ; and the spleiad^r of 
an imperial alliance reduced the son. of 
to a state of disgrace and humiliation.' Instead 
of following Constantins in the West, he re- 
mained in the service of Diocletian, signalized his 
valour in the wars of Egypt and Persia, and 


* There are three opinions with regard.to the piace of Constantine’^ 
birth.. 1. Ot£r J&nglish antiquarians were used to dwell, witlh rap* 
tore on the ** Britannias illic orien^ ho- 

biles fecisti.” But this celebrated passage may be refeired with as 
much propriety to the accession to the nativity of Constantine* 

2. Some of the modern Greeks. have ascribed the honour of his birth 
to Drepanum* a town on the gulf of Nicomedia (CellariuS) tom. ii* 
p, lf4)» which Ctmstantinc dignified with the niime of Helen(:q)olis* 
and Justinian adorned viith many apkn^. buildings ijProoop. de / 
JEdificiiSy v» 2). It is indeed probable enough, that Helena’s father 
kept an inn at Drepanuin ; and that Coiislantius might lodge there 
when he returned from a Persian embassy in the reign of Aurelian. 
But in the wandering life of a soldier, the place of his marriage, and 
the places where his children arc born, have verj* little connection 
with each other. 3. The C^m of Naissus is supported by the ano- 
nymous wry*er, published at the end* of Ammianus, p. 710, aUd who 
in general copied very good materials ; and it is confirmed by Julius 
FirmicTu^ <de .Astrologia, I. i, c. 4), whofioufnhed under the reign 
of Cimstaatine himself. Some objections have been raised a^punst 
the integri^ of the text, and the application of the passa^ of Fiitni- 
cius i Imt tlje foraoer is established by the best wss. and the latter is 
very ably defended by Lipsus de Magnltu^pe Romana, 1. iv, c. 11» 
et Supplaneht. 

^ k.iteris minus instructus. Anonym, ad Ammian. p. 710, 
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CHAP, rose to the honourable sU^atm of a tr 

first order. The figure, of Coastaa^ 
tpie was tall and m^estic; he was dextrous in 
, |iU his exercises* intrepid in war* affable in peace ; 
in his whole conduct, the active spirit of youth 
was .tempered hy imbitual prudence ; and while 
his mind was engrossed by ambition, he sheared 
» cold and insensible to the allurements of pleasure. 

The favour of the people and soldiers, who had 
named him as a worthy candidate for the rank 
of Caesar, served only to exasperate the jealonsy 



- ^tmnWom exercising any, open violence, an ab- 
solute monarch tsseldooi ata loss how toexecute 
a sure and secret revenge.® Every hour 4n- 
creased the danger of Constantine, and the anxiety 
of his father* who,, by repeated letters, expressed 
the warmest desii^^af‘.jen;^p;a4ng his. scm. Tor 
«ome th 9 ke-^ jtf>^B«y <^lerius supplied him 
.with delays and excuses, but it was impossible 


hhv^tskei^toiBtercept a retipn,4he consequences 
Of which he, with so rhuch reason, apprehended, 
they were effectually disappointed by thqjncre- 


long to'refuse so natural a request o£hia aasodate, 
without maintahuiig^!^ 



fhC '^perOT might 


*** GaleriuSf or perhaps his own courage^ exposed him to single 
combat with a Sarmatian (Anonym* p. 710) and with a monstroas 
lion. See Praxagoras apod Phociom, p. 63 . Praxagoras, an Athe- 
nian philosopher, had written a life of Constantiney Iq two jbo^e* 
whl^ ace now loat. He wa* a contemporary. ^ 
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dible diligence of* Constantine.® Leaving the Chap. 
palace of Nicomedia in the night, he travelled 
post through Bithynia, Thrace, Dacia| Pannonia, 

Italy, and Gaul ; and, amidst the joyful acclama- 
tions of the people„reached the port of Boulogne, 
in the very ippment when his father was prepar- 
ing to embark f(H’ Britain." 

The British ^pediiion, rad- an eaiCT^yktOTy De*‘h «*■ 

. a • . ^ ^ m \ ^ * Constan- ' 

over me tobanans of CaledeAu^* mt tins, oimT 

audits dtf'the reign of Constantins: Ho enM ofcSnXn. 
his life in the imperial palace of York, fifteen 
months after he had received the title of Augus- juij 25 .’ 
tus, and almost fourteen years and a half after 
he had been promoted to the rank of Caesar. 

His death was immediately sRKceed^ hy ele- 
T«tios..ef C(W8taiit3Be. -Tte idee»'«i'.4b6ieriiaaBe 
and successi^*iicie^i# y«ry#a^ that the ^- 
nerality of mankind consider them as founded, 
not only in reason, but in nature itself. Our 
imagiBatioii rea^df the sans^ {ninciples 

from private property ^ dfgwmon ; and 

whenever a virtuous father leaves .behind* hint 
a son whose merit seems to justify the esteem, or 
even the hopes, of the people, the joint influence 
of prejudice and ef affection operates with irre- 


‘ Zosimua, I. ii, p. 79. Lacui»tltt»^ de M. P. c, 24. The 
ftunner tells a very foolish siory» thiU Coosfantine sJ] the 

which he had used to be ^anuttrong; jk Idoody 

exccuMoti* without preventing a pursuit* would hate uoAl&rtSi atspl> 
cionv'dmd might have stopped his journey. 

* p. 710 . Panegyr. Veter, vu* 4 ^ Btti*2Mntus. !• it, 

p. 70 ; de Vit, Constant- I- 1 * c. ; and ILactantius de M, 

Pr c. 24, sui^Mde, with less accurscy* that he found his father 
death-bed. ^ 
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CHAP. The flower of the western armies 

huAIS^nwed Constantius into Britain ; and the 
aatuMial troops were reinforced by a numerous' 
body of Alemannv who: obeyed- the orders of 
Crocus, one of. their hereditai^ ehiefidans.<’ The 
opinion of> ihdr own important^^ and. the as- 
surance that Britain, Gaul, and Spahij - wmdd 
acquiesce in their nomination, were diligently in- 
culcated to the legions by the adherents of Con- 
stantine. The soldiers were asked. Whether they 

bovanr of 
of their be- 
:Of tamely ex- 
pecting the arrival of aome on 

whom it might please tfab sovereign of Am ^to 
bestow the armies and provinces of the West ? 
It was insinuated to them, that gratitude and 
liberality hdh}‘<a dis^»gi^hed;pld(»^«mong.-tibe 
fall tiliiii, nor did that artful prince 
ttoiw himself to the troops, till they were pre- 
pared to salute him with the name^fi4P'^P‘*^fa^ 
and emperor. The<lAnf|ie;tlpi4^^ 

<lcapire8.;^uul ambi- 

sofety. He was 
wdlacquaiDted withthecharuoterand sentiments 
of Galerius, and sufiiciently apprized, that if he 
wished to live, he must determine to reign. The 


could hesitate a^momeni bfawemi 



mid the i^oniii^ 


I* Cunctis qui adenuit aiinitentibus, sedpnecipue Croco (oln Sroctg 
Alamannomm fege atixilii gratiA Coiwta i A i n in ctanHato, iaq>eriaia 
c^t. Victor Junior, c. 41. This » perb^ tbe first instance of a 
mUprisnJtiBg who aasisted tbe Bonun arms vith an indep^mmt 
bed^ )ir AiaaiHrn taljects. Tbe practice grew familiar, anAatlaot 
became 
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decent and eveir obstinate resistance which he 
chose to aflfect,’ was contrired to justify His ' 
usurpation ; nor did he yield to the acclamations 
of the army, till he had provided the proper ma- 
terrnls for the letter, which he immediately dis- 
patched to th^ emperor of the East. Constantine 
informed him of the melancholy event of bis fa- 
ther’s dei^ modestiy asserted claim 

to the swxesSRin, and 

^ iaffectii^te violence of hi* troops bad-'s^ 
permitted him to solicit the imperial purple in 
the r^ular and constitutional manner. The first 
emotions of Galerius Were those of surprise, dis- 
appointment, and rage ; and as he could seldom 
restrain his passkms, he lou^ tla^tenetb thart 
he^W[pidife«aiBBd&»to< 'the' flames >'both«tim^ihiNanF 
aad the me98^'^ii|^bil^i»e«tamiitiBse»nbly m is ac. 
subsided ; and wl^ he recollected the douhCftll^by gv* 
chance of wmv. when he had weighed the 
raeter and adversatyrhe ccmsentedoniy the 

to embrace the honoaraM[e aie0cnmMdittltowy(dici4aT, and 
the prudence of Constantine had 1^ 

Kinn - Without either condemning or ratifyingto Severus. 
the choice of the British army, Galerius accepted 
the son of his'decec^ed colleague as the sovereign 
of the provinces beyond the Alps ; but he gave 
lum only the title of C«sar» and the fomth rank 
ao^ng the Roman princes, whilst he ccmfer^ 
thel^eaht place of Augu^us oh liisfaydimte 

s £bpu«ttBrriscEaaMHhis(sii, S)-seiitii)«s to dbv, in' the prv. 
sence of ConstaotiiM, that ha pot spun to bis horse, and tried, but 
in vain, to escape from the hands of bis soldiers. 

O 9 
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•TRE DECLINE A.ND FALL 

-• V A 

CHAP. Seven^j; The apparent harmony of the empire 
wife' stili preserved ; and Constantine, who alrea- 
possessed the substance, expected, without 
impatience, an t^portunity of obtaining the ho- 
nours, of supreme power.' , _ ' 

Thefcro- The children, of (Jonstantius by Ws second 
sisters of maiTiage were six m number, three of either sex, 
Constan. ^{jogg imperial descent might have solicited 
a preference over the meaner extraction of the 
son of Helena. But Constantine was in the thirty-’ 
second year of his age, in the £^1 yigouf Iwith bf 
^nd l^ ^ f 4 i^ wbehtoyeldest of 

ba.bfbtbefs could hot po^ibly be^n^ore thap thir- 
teen years old. His claihi of snper^. i^pii^^^i^ad 
been allowed and ratified by the dying emperpt* 
In his last moments, Constantins bequeathed to 
bis eldest son the care of th^safetv as well as 
greatness of ^Ae him ti> a^umC' 

both ^^aWthonty 'aha Me seh^ments of a father 
With regard to the children of Theodora. Their 
liberal education, advanti^eous 
siicure dignity id' their Uve^,(i|^,i^'^i^li,bnpars 
of the state with wl^M they were invested, attest 
tlmfeat»roi^.affiBBtioBDf Constantine; and as those 
pnllcea possessed a mild and grateful dlspositioa, 

- - ■; it' 

' Lactantiusde M. P. c. Eumenia^ (i^i> ^ giVeft 'i^^etOrical 
turn to the whole transaction. 

^ The choice of Constantine, by his d^lng father, which^ IS wan^ai^T 
ed ^ reason, and insinuated £um^iubi wems to be co/ifirzned b^ 
unexceptionable authority^ the incurring evidence of Lac- 
ta&tts (de M. P. c. 24), and of Lib^iiis (Ghation i>; of Eusebips^ 
Vit CrastaDtin. 1. i« & 18, 31}, and of Julian (Oration i). ^ 
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liiey submitted .wiwi^t reluctance to the supe- 

riority of his genius and fortune.* 

II. The ambitious spirit of Valerius M'as Discontent 
scarcely reconciled to the disappointment of his„,„satthe 
views upon the> Gallic provinces, before the ,410- 
expected loss bf Italy wounded bis pride as well taxes. 


i eniperore 1 


discoQt»it and indignation ;.^d, the 
d^affy discovered, that the prefere^e ’ given *fo 
Nicomedia and Milan was not to be ascribed to 
the particular inclination of Diocletian, but to 
the permanent form of government which he had 
instituted. It was in vain that, a few months 


ruins still supply the grbuho^s'W’elf as ‘the ma- 
terials for so many churches and convent^* 



.___„'ant recesses of ease 

inurs of the Romans; an<f a repo'rf was insensibly 
circulated, that the sums expended iri'erecting 


J'C-.. 


MiMAeXtoM cister* oT CoBStantiiie, Constantia married the empe- 
4^aatJHji« tba Cieaar Bassianus, and Eutropia the coasnl 
Nepotlanu^ The three brotliera were Dalmatius, J ulius Constantius, 
and Anibalianus, of wham we shall i^re occasion to speak hereafter. 

C^t«e loscOp* P* ItSi. Tjhe s|%prliieea >re |dl meattim^ ; 
Dfaxdetlan and Maximian as the senior AnRil^i.^and faftiers of Ofi 
etapttati Thejr jointly dedicate, for the use of f^eir ^tpupna, 
^iiee. ^ The architects hare d^peated the tuihs ot 
l^'antiquarianaT particnlarly Donatos tnd Kar- 
ditiij’ hMe^^br&it»ed'h>e ground which they chver^ ' One of the 
great rootnavhpW t^ c^husian churA and even one of the por- 
l:!i^s lodges is si^^'eht to ftwm another church, which belongs to 
Jhc feuillans. 

o S 
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CHAP, th^l^Miiigs, would soon be required at* their 
hah^ About that time the avarice of Galei^, 
OT perhaps the exigencies of the state, had in- 
duced him to make a very strict and rigorous in- 
quisition into the'j^perty of'his subjects, for the 
purpose o ( a general taxation, botK on theit* lands 
and on their persons. A very minute sni^y 
appears to have been taken of their real estates ; 
and wherever there was the slightest suspicion of 
concealment, torture was very freely employed 
to obtain a sincere declaration of their peredfial 

niiich had exalted Italy 
above the rank of the provinces were no longer 
regarded; and the officers of {he "Jevehoe already 
^ began to number the Roman people, and to settle 
the proportion of the new taxes. Even when the 
spiri{ Of freedom ha^ been' iitterli; e;Kih^uished, 
the' itmest ventured to 
‘ unjit&ccdentcd invasion of 1 heir property ; 

biff 6h 

d^livlred the Roman people from 
IS^eight of personal taxes. Thoiigh they hisid 
experienced every form of despotism, they had 
now enjoyed that exemption near five hundred 
years ; nor could they patiently brook the inso- 
lence of an Illyrian peasant, who, from his distant 
imdence in Asia, presumed to number Rome 

. ti -.’i . * gfg IrfKtanticc M. P. c. 26, 31. 
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among the trihutfti^ cities of his empire. The cHaj*. 
rising fury of the people was encouraged by the • 
authority, or at least the connivance, ol' the se- 
nate;,. mid the feeble remains of the praetorian 
g^rds, who had reason to apprehend their own 
dissolution, embraced so honourable a pretence, 
and declared tbelif rea^Unes^,|o,draw^their swords 
in the service of their 
the .wJ^ it 

citizen, that after expelling from It^y &eir fo- 
reign tyrants, they should elect a prince who, 
by the place of his residence, and by his maxims 
of government, might once more deserve the title 
of Roman emperor. The name, as well as the 


.situation of Maxeptius, determined ^ypujr 


Maxentius w&s the son of the. emperor Maxi- 
mian, and he had married the daughter of Gate^ 
rins; . birth npd alliimoe segmed to offer him 
the fairest pitmuai^(^jt]j^e^^.f^ the. empire; 
but bis vices and incapacity pjTOCifat^ fai^ ^ 
same exclusion from the dignity of Ca^ar, wbhih 
Constantine had deserved by a dangerous supe- 
rimdty of merit. The policy of Galerius pre- 
fmed, such as»)cia.tes as would never disgrace 
the choicer nor dispute the commands, of their 
|l^|actor. An obscure stra^r wm therelme 
lii|ed tn, tJie throne of Italy ;'and theam ^f -|^ 
In^^p^i^pf the West was left, to enjoy the 
}a}QBry,.of a private fortune m a villa a few miles 
distant frmn the caj^tal. llic gloomy passions 
of his soul, i^Hiine, vexatKH»T and rage, werein- 

0 4 > y-r > 


Maxentiut 
declared 
emperor at 
Rome, 
t. s. 306, 
Oct. as. 
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CHAP. 6n the news of Constantine’s sliC' 

c^i'^bat the hopes of Maxeutius revived wit^ 
public disconteut,and he was easily persuaded 
^ t& unite his persond injury and pr^nsions with 
the caiSe of tbe Bpjiian pet^te. Xwo- pratorian 
tribunes and a commissary of provisions . jinder- 
took Ufe management of the conspiracy ; and as 
■every order of men was actuated by the same 
spirit, the immediate event was neither doubtful 
nor difficult. The nrefect of the city and a few- 
magistrates, who i&atain^|^4u'^ei%.io;S&‘ 

iSe^guafds; and Max- 
edtiu^ invested with the impedia^ twaameuts, 
was acknowledged by the applauibsg senatetmd 
j)eople as the protector of the Roman freedom ' 
and dignity. It is uncertain whether Maxiraian 
was previously acquainted with the conspiracy ; 
]\iaxitiiian hut as as4fae.sta«diiaBdM)£reb^ erect- 

emperor broke from the re- 
tirement where the authority of Diocletian bad 
condemned him to pass adife,.^ 
tude, and concealed biam<|ii>H>g' iniibitj*W> under 
tlie disguise the re- 

qnest:*)^ tde 'aM '^i>d of the senate, he conde- 
scended to re-iissume the purple. His ancient 
dignity, his experience, and his fame in arms, 
added strength as well as.reputatidn to the party 
of Maxentius/ ^ 

X The sixth panegyric represents the conduct of Maximum in the 
■MBt; fetrouraUe light; and the amhignous expression of*Aurelius 
'VieWA' ** xetractante din.” may iSgttSfy, either that he contrived, ^ 
Xhat be< Ofpoced, Uie eoBSjiiracy. See Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 19 , and 
j-actantius de MU P. c. M. 
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According to ttteadvice, or rather :tlie orders, chatf. 
of his colleague, the etoperor -Serepus immedi- ^ 
ately hastened to Rojne, in the full confidence,oefeat and 
thatf by his unexpected celerity, he sitoold easily setSus. 
suppress the turnulft of an un\yarHke po^aee» 
commanded by a licentious youth. JBut hefoupdv 
on his arrival, the gates of ‘tl»e-eM'yi8httt »gaih?t 
him, the walls with laeu jpdtaraeil^ au ex^- 
periehec^ general at -the 

lus'Own troops without spirit 01^ lA: 

large body of Moors deserted to the enemy, 
alluted'by the promise of a large donative; and, 
if it be true that they had been levied by Maxi- 
mian in his African war, preferring the natural 
feelings of gratitude to thejaitifiijiillities of; al- 
legpOhMs^^ Aaip}ii|as^>ifcbef»;aetonaia pre$ee^ 
clared himself fri' 

drew after him the most considerable part trf 
the troops acotostome^-^to obey hi§ commands. 

Romf^' ttcfxwd&)g4oi^^ex{n^^ of an, orator, 
recalled her armiesf and the^RiafcB^matO'lfe* 
verus, destitute of force and of counself retired* 
or rather fled, with precipitation to Ravenna. 

Here he might for some time liave been safe. 

The' .fertifieatioDSfiOf Ravenna were aide to 
resist the attempts, and the morasses . that sijr!- 
PiRBded the town were suflir^t to\;^ve9t4^ 
of the Italian airoy. 

Severits commanded with a powerful fleet, se- 
cured him an inexhaustible supply of pri^sions, 
and gave a fr^ entrance to the legjbnSs, which, 
on the return 'Of spring, would advance to bis 
assistance from Illyricum and the East. Maxi- 
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THE DECLINE AND EAEL 


CHAP. niian^ 9rj^ conducted the siege in person, was 
aOQB convinced that he might waste his time 
and his army in the fruitless enterprise, and 
that he had nothing to hope ei(iBBE,.from ftrce 
or famine. With ; an ml rt&re .Shitaye to the 
character of Diocletian than to his owl^Jws.di- 
rected bis attack, not so much against the 'wafis 
of Ravenna, as against the mind of Severus, 
The treachery which he had experienced dis- 
posed that unhappy prince to distrust the most 


sincere of his friendsm^i «The emis- 

pmuaded his credu- 
It^, that a conspiracy was formed to betray the 
town; and prevailed upon his femE ^aot- tovex- 
pose himself to the discretion of an irritated 
conqueror, but to accept the faith of an bonour- 
abie^capitulatioD. He was at first received with 
humanity, and treatedoiiitlMtespecl.'/ Maxiiiiian, 
S^’c^ive emperor to Rome, and 
gare him the most solemn assurances thathe had 
secured his life by tbe 

But Severus cc^d ■ •ajaa ah fei M^ : mOT Mi §ri »deafeh 
B. apT. and WB sentence 

kebra^ry. a^S A n d 4c ‘ Wtft; tbe manner of executing 

' It'WiB left to his own choice : ha preferred the 
favourite mode of the ancients, that of c^^nnig 
bis veins ; and, as soon as he expired, bis body 
was carried to the sepulchre which had bee# 
constructed for the family rf Gallienus.* 


■“^iSWrfrcujnstances of this war, and the death of Severus, are.swy 
doubtftil^.aM variouslj told in our ancient fragments (see TUtanoni, 
Hist, des Bmpffirenrs, tom. fr, part i, p. SS5). I have endailvBUred 
ro extract from tbtm a consistent and probable narndion. 
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ITiough the idijiracters Of Gonstantine and chap. 
Maxentius bad very little affihity with each other, 
their situation and interest were the same ; and Maximian- 
prudence seemed to require that they should 
unite their forces Against the common enemy, s'austa.and 

• 1 a. t . . /. . • •' the title of 

Notwithstanding the superiority of his age and Augustujf 
dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the*”^^^^' 
Alps, and ooak^ting a personal'' interview With 

the sOTej^a' of Gadl, ^aiiHted^'^h 
daughter Fansta as the pledge' of the new affi- 
ance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles 
with every circumstance of magnificence; and 
the ancient colleague of Diocletian, who again 
asserted his claim to the Western empire, con- 


ferred on his s<M»-in-law and ally the title of 
nour from Ma^mian, C^staaticte seaned to 


embrace the cause of Rome and of the senate ; 
bat het|i^fe»ioii& were ambiguous, and his as- 
'siStaacfeTddw .He considered' 

with attention the approachfhg ci^test, between 
the masters of Italy and the emperor^ of- 
East, and was prepared to consult his own 
•safety tff ambition in the event of the war.* 

The importance of the occasion called for the caieriui 
presence and abilities of Galarius. At the h^dJJ^i^ 
'l^aipewerfhl army, aiUe^edfriHnTllyriciiin add 
he entered Italy,' resftvdd-ttfMi^^^e 
the dealh’ of Sev^s and to c!hadise#«%ebel- 


* The p^uu^^ic wae proneunced to cel^eete the elevetion 
/of CoDsteiitinsi but the ^udent orator aroide the mention either of 
Galerius or of liaxenthis. He introduces only one slight allusic* to 
the actual troubles, and to the oi^esty of Rome. 
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CHAP, liouis £^^ns.; or, as he expressed his intentions, 
in the furious language of a barbarian, to extir- 
pate the senate, and to destroy the people by the 
sword. But tlie skill of MaKitnian t^ad conceited 
a prudent system of defence. " The inrjMCT found 
every place Hostile, fortified, and inad^mble ; 
and fhdugh he forced his way as far as 
within siEty miles of Rome, his dominion in Italy 
was confined to the narrow limits of his camp. 
Sensible of the increasing difficulties of his enter- 
pri^, the haughty <da|e^^ the first a^- 
vances fdiwWds a'f^ohtmiation ; and dispatched 
ttp'd of liis most considerable office^ t6 tempt the 
Roman princes by the offer ofa c^rifefehce^ ihrid 
the declaration of his paternal regard for Max- 
entius, wdio might obtain much more from his 
liberality than he could hope from the 4<>ubtflil 
ch^ifee of ’wa^'. C^f^us' w^ 

re^pSirte^Wittffmhh^s’; his perfidious friendship 
refused with contempt; and it was n^ lon^be- 
fore he discovered, tha t, nhl^ 
his safety by a 

to Vvealth, 

against his rapacious 
t;^HViy,' they freely contributed for his destruc-- 
twWi;’ ’’Tfiti name of Maxithian, the popular 
of his son, the secret distribution of large sums, 
and the promise of still more liberal rewards. 


^ Wkh regard to this negociatron* see the fragments of an anonj- 
inoi£i hl^rtan, published bjr VaJesms at the end of his edition ^ 
Maroeinnus, p. 711* Theee fragments have fumishad 
V jth sevei^ettrioiist as it should sei-m, authentic anecdote?. 
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checked the ardour, and corrupted the fidelity ch^p. 
of the Illyrian legions ; and when , Galerius at 
length the signal of the retreat, it was with 
some dmculty that he could prevail on his vete- 
rans not to desert a banner which had so often 
conducted the#n to victory and honour. A con- 


temporary writer ^^ns.twQ ol^er causes for the 
failyp PC the ejq^tion ; of 

such . a J^urey tha|, a thisfon^: w||l 

scarcely venture tO;adopi th^. We are told 
that Galerius, who had formed a very imperfect 
notion of the greatness of Rome by the cities of 
the East with which he was acquainted, found 
his forces inadequate to the siege of that immense 


capital. But the extent of a city s^^^ only to 


.... , ... 

long since been • accustomed to .si^iuit op the, 
approach of a conqueror ; nor could the tenjpo- 
raini' ^nthipiasm^^of the peigile have long con- 

valour of the 

legions. We are lil^wise -Inarmed, ti^ 
legions themselves w’ere struck with horror and 
remorse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refuel, to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parept.^ But when .we recollect with bow much 
ease, in the more ancient , avil wars, .the jseal 
pw^^^and the habits of 

the native citizens . 
htt|pla(stble enemies, we shall be inclined to 



* Lwrtantius de M. P. c. 28. The former of PieW tttaaas is prc^ 
bably talren from Vli^V Shepherd ; “ lUam e^ hnic'iiostrx simileir. 
Jf eliboee ptrtavf," *c. I.acuuitius delights in these poetical aUusions^ 
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Chap, distru^ lfeis extreme delicacy of stfangers and 
barbaritm^, who had never beheld Italy till they 
entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not 
been restrained by motives of a niope interested 
nature, they would probably have answered Gale- 
rius in the w<h*<Is of Caesar’s vetei^ares : “ If our 
“ general wishes to lead us to the bank‘s%f the 
“ Tyber, we are prepared to trace out his camp. 
“ Wliatsoever walls he has determined to level 
“ with tlie ground, our bands are ready to wca^k 
the engines: nor shall we hesitate, should the 
“ na roe-^of tj te itseff.” 

^|l^il*]mmc(Mdthe expressions of a poet; but 
of a poet who has been disting^sh^ and even 
censured for his strict adherence to the tr#tR of 
history.^ 

Hisretreat. The legions of Galerius exhibit a very melan* 
ch^y proof of their dism^tion; - the ravages 

^treat. They 

a^deied, they ravished, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of t&^M^hans; 
They burnt the villages 
ed, and they 

power to subdue. 
Ihe s^'ole march, Abixentius hung on 
their rear; but he very prudently declined a ge* 
^al engagement with those brave and desperate 

* Ciustra super Tusd si ponere TybrUis undas : (jvits*) , ' 

Hesperios nidax veniam metator in agros. 

Tu quoscunque voles in pianom offendere mures, 

' ^ ,Hi<wes actus dispergetsaxaiaccitis; 

licet penitns tolfi qaaiu jiisseris urbem 
Sgp&sit. Luran. Phaml. i, atl. 
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veterans. His undertaken a second chap. 

journey intc^ tJatiit-j^tb tl^^ of persuading 
Coustantiii^^ho had assembled an army on the 
frontip&,>to join the pursuit, and to complete the 
victory, But the actions of Constantine were 
gtpded by reason and not by resentment. He per- 
sisted in the ^k^^Ti^olutiou of maintaining a ba- 
lance of ^d^e no 

h^doce^^^ be^ 

The mind of Galerius was the most susceptible 'Elevation 
of the sterner passions ; but it was not, however, “ot^rrank 
incapable of a sincere and lasting friendship. Li- 
cinius, whose manners as well as character wfere a. ». soi, 

Nov. XI. 


^ military life; they 
Steps, through 

the successive honours of the s^^ce; and .as $o(m. 
as Galerius was invested with the imperil dig^ 
hity^ he seems to have conceived the design of 
rai^il^.^ companion to the same rank with him- 
s^ 4 ]&***‘i* * >g the.fj^ort period of his prosperity, 
he cem^en^ the rmdii^ Caesar as. unwoi^y of 
the^^ge aixd merit of Lkihi^p^...an4. rpther eh(^ , 


not unlike his own, seenis to haye^ engag^ .both 
youth and obscurity ; it had been cement^ by 


"dr thdr 


to reserve for him the place of Copatanti^ 8^ 
the epqiir of the West Wh^' ^ 


* liMtaiUSii* de Sf. F. c. 27. Zozim. t B, p. S2. Tbe htter insi- 

nuates that CoBaUatine, In his interview wiUt Ma vimian. had pro- 

mised to declare agidost Galerius. 
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CHAP, vvas e^!^ 0 yed in the Italian war, he intrusted biS 
fri^d with the defence of the Danube ; and im- 
mediately after his return from that unfortunate 
expedition, he invested Licinimi^th the vacant 
purple of Severus, resigning to ^ iinmediatc 
and of command the provinces of Illyricwm^ Thp news 
■ of his promotion was no sooner carried ihtd the 

East, than Maximin, who governed, or rather 
oppressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, 
betrayed his envy and discontent, disdained the 
, inferior nan»e of Caesar, aiid, notwithstanding (he 
prayers as well asar]^P|l^>df6ideHus, exacted, 
viSlence, the equal title of Augustus.® 
For the first, and indeed for thf^ last^ time the 
Roman world was administered hy six empim>rs 
Six empe- In the West, Constantine and Maxentius affect- 
*. d’sos. ed to reverence their father Mi^ximian. In the 


East, Licinius and Maxhoin honoured with more 

The. 

opposition of interest, and the memory of a re- 
cent war, divided the empire into two hos- 
tile powers ; but an 

apparent tran 

Empereurs, tom. it, part i, p. S59) 
that Licintus, without passing through Uie intermediate 
rank of Caesar, was declared Augustus, the llth of November, a. p. 
307, aOer the return of Gaierius from Italf. ' 

s Lactantius de M. P. c. 32. When Galerius dedired l:.iciniu.s 



Augustus with himself, he tried to satisfy his younger associates, by 
invenung for Constantine and Maximin (not MaxentiuSf see Beluxe, 
p. SI), the new title of sons of the Augukti. But when Maxhnin 
acquainted him that he bad been sainted Augustus by the army, Ga- 
lerina was obliged to acknowledge bfm, as well as Constantine, •• 
eqiuA associates in the imperial iNgnity. 


* •> 
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riliation, till the of £he elder princes, of chap. 

Maximian, aftd more particularly of Galerius, 

gave a direction to the views and passions 
of their surviving associates. 

When Maximiaiphad reluctantly abdicated theMisfor- 
empire, the venal orators of the times applauded 
his philosophic moderation. When his ambition 
excited, w at least encouraged, a civil war, they 
retttriied th^ks to his generous patriotisni, aj^ 
gebfty censured that love of ease and rethenlent 
which had withdrawn him from the public ser- 
vice."* But it was impossible that minds like 
those ofMaximian and his son could long possess 
in harmony an undivided power. Maxentius 
considered himself as the legal sovweign iff Italy, 
elected* 6# sei^fe" and p^^et' iw 

would he e"^diilferae* ch^dlll'hf his fether, who 
arrogantly declared, that by his name and SBi- 
the rash youth had been established on the 
throne.^ The' Cauw was solemnly pleaded before 
the praetorian guards ; and th(»e troc^, who 
dreaded the severity of the old emperor, espoifsed 
the party of jMaxentius.‘ The life and freedom 
<ff-»Maximian were however respected, and he 
pfetiredfi-om Italy into Illyricum, affecting to la- 
ment his past conduct, and secretly contriving 

,? See Paamr. Vet. vi, 9. Audi ^drW 
&C, wtole ^issage is witli attdll flattery, 

ed with ep eiuy flow of eloquence. ^ 

LactanUiif de M. P. c. 28. Zosim. t ii, p. 92. A report was 
spread, that Mleaentius was the son of sotne obscure Syrian, and had 
befln substituted by the wife of Maximian as her own child. See , 

Aurelius Victor, Anonym. Valctian. and Panegyr. Vet. ix, 3, 4. 

VOL. U, P 
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CHAP, new Ba&chiefs. But Galerius, who wa^ well ac- 
quainted with his character, soon obliged him to 
" " leave his dominions ; and the last refuge of the 

disappointed Maximian was the cmul: pf his son- 
in-law Constantine.’' He -was receivjed with 
respect by that artful prince, and with th^ ap- 
pearance of filial tendemessby the empressFausta. 
That he might remove every suspicion, he re- 
signed the imperial purple a second time,’ pro- 
fessing himself at length convinced of the vanity 
of greatness and ambitio n. Had; he 
{tv hiiT rnfl^^ his life, 

with less dignity indeed than in his first retire- 
ment, yet, however, with ccanfo^ and reputa- 
tion. But the near prospect of a throne brought 
back to his remembrance the state from whence 
he was fallen; and he resolved, by a desperate 
cfiTmt, either asaisht An incursion 

summoned Constantine, with 
a part of his army, to the banks of the Bhine ; 
the remainder of the troops w^e sta^ qy^ |n 
southern provijMe|f»,^.G!ijWlfc' ;W ex^sed 

to the enterprises o^the IjUdhkh enipeFor ; and a 
treasure was deposited in the city of 
Aries. Maximian either craftily invented, <ar 
hastily credited, a v^ report of the death of 

Ab urbe pplsum, ab Italia fugatuin, ab Illyrico repudiatum, tuis 
proTinciiSt tuis copiis, tuo palatio> rccepisti. Suineu* in Pan^^. Vet. 

14. 

I Lactantius de M. P- c. 29. Yet after the resignation of the 
{Hal^ Constantine still continued to Maximian the iwmp and ho* 
lunweCtbe imperial dignity '; and on all public occasions, gave rii# 
jtapg hift fether-jn-law. PsQ^yr. Vct. viiy XSt ^ 


h. 
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Constantine. Witiiout hesitation he ascended the chap. 

XIV. 

throne, seized- the treasure, and scattering it with 
his acCii^dmed profusion among the soldiers, en- 
deavmired to awake in their minds the memory 
of his ancient dignity and exploits. Before he 
could establish his authority, or finish the nego- 
ciation which he appears to have entered into with 
his son Maxentius, the celerity of Constantine 
ddeated ^ll his hopes. newttbf ins 

^^^dy and ingratitude, that prince retu^^ 


by rapid marches from the Rhine to the Saone, 
embarked on the last mentioned river at Chalons, 
and at Lyons trusting himself to the rapidity of 
the Rhone, arrived at the gates of Arles, with 
a military force which it was im^sible-forld^- 

tb take refoge'in the ne^^aitBfijg mty of Mar- 


seilles. The narrow neck of land which joined 
that place lb the contin«it was fortified against 
the besiegers, whilst the sea was open, either for 
the escape of Maximian, or fbr the suCdours of 
Maxentius, if the latter should chuse to disguise 
his invasion of Gaul under the honourable pre- 
l^ce of defending a distressed, or, as he might 
ali^e, an injured father. Apprehensive of the 
fatal conseiqpiences of^^lay, Constantine gave 
orders for an immediate s^ault; J^t thesc^S^- 
laddei^!!i||re found 

the walls ; and MarseUIes mi^t have susti^Bed 
as long a s&ge as it formerly did agaimt the 
arms of Ctesar, if the garrfeon, consdous either 
ot their fault or of their danger, had not pur- 
‘ p 2 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL. 

chaf. chased their pardon by delivering up the city and 
the person of Maxiniian. A secret but irrevo- 
His death, cable sentence of death was pronounced against 
February’, the usurper ; he obtained only the same favour 
which he had indulged to Serenis ; and it was 
published to the world, that, oppressed by the 
remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled him- 
self with his own hands. After he had lost the 
assistance, and disdained the moderate counsels, 
of Diocletian, the second period of his active life 


served his fate ; but we should find more reason 
* to applaud the humanity of Constantine, if he 

had spared an old man, the benefactor of his fa 
ther, and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melai^^^,tra»sa<dion, it appears 
the sentiments of nature to 

her conjugal duties.™ 

Death of The last years of Galerius were k^ td^rful 
3 ii’, unfortunate ; ■jpd |^S^h-hit1hi^l fi^d with 
Miy. ’ iQoi;e^loi7thewlMEN&Q^-M^^«>f 

rank of Au^stus, he preserved, till 
tte* moment of his death, the first place among 
the princes of the Roman world. He survived 

■» Zosim. I. ii, p. 82- Eumenius in Panegyr. Vet. vii, 16-21. 
The latter of these has undoubtedly represented the whole affair in the 
ihost favourable light for his sovereign. Yet even from this partial 
narrative we may conclude, that the repeat^ clemency of Constantine, 
and the reiterated treasons of MB*iHBian,-as they are describe by Lac- 
tai^^ble M. P. c. 29, 30} andw^ied by the modems, are deytitut* 
of any tdsu^eal foundation. ' 
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his retreat from I^ifyabout four years; and wisely chap. 
relinquish)]^ his views of universal empire, he 
devoted the remainder of his life to the enjoy-'''^ 
ment of pleasure, and to the execution of some 
works of public utility, among which we may 
distinguish the discharging into the Danube the 
superfluous waters of the lake Pelso, and the 
cutting down the immense foi^sts that encom- 
pass it ; an operatioii worthy Of a monarch, 

»nce it gave an extensive country to the agidcnl- 
ture of his Pannonian subjects.” His death was 
occasioned by a very painful and lingering dis- 
order. His body, swelled by an intemperate 
course of life to an unwieldy corpulence, was co- 
vered with ulcers, and devoured by mnumerable 
swaegnt ef iiisects who have gi#»i tiimr 
name to a^motit' loathsome disease but as 6a- 
lerius had offended a very zealous and powerful 
party among his subjects, his sufferings, instead 
of exciting their comfuission, have been cele- 
brated as the visible effects' of divine justice.® 


• Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake wao situated on the up-' 

per Pannopia, near t)|i! borders of Noricum ; and the province of Vale- 
ria (a name which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained country) 
nndoubtedly lay between the Drava and the Danube (Sextus Rufus, 
c. 9). I should therefore suspect that Victor has confounded the lake 
Pelso with the Volocean marshes, or as tbej’are now call^, the lake 
Sabaton. It is placed in the heart of Waleria, and its present extent 
is not less Rum twelve Hungarian miles Uimat En^i^) in 

length,'and two in breadth. See SeVeritii Paohonla, di 

* Eaetimtius (de M. P. e. 33) and Eusebius (I. viii. e. 16) describe 
the symptoms and progress of his disorder Vith singular accuracy and 
ijpparent pleasure. 

c If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical His. 
tory> vol, ii, p. 307w366) stUl delight in recording the wonderful 

deaths 

P 3 
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CHA p. He l^lto sooner expired in his palace of Nico- 
medm^ than the two emperors who were indebted 


between 
Maximln 
and Lid- 
nius. 


His domi- for their purple to his favour began to collect 
their forces, with the intention eit^ of disput» 
ing, or of dividing, the dominions #hHh he had 
left without a master. They w§re pemuaded, 
however, to desist from the former design, and to 
agree in the latter. The provinces of Asia fell 
to the share of Maximin, and those of Europe 
augmented the portion of Licinius. The Helle-, 
spont and the Thracian Eosphorus formed their 
mutual boundyy : aa^ tteifenults ’’frthose narrow 
lied flowed in the midst of the Roman 
world, were covered with soldiers, with arms, 
and with fortifications. The deaths of Maximian 
and of Galerius reduced the number of emperors 
to four. The sense of their true interest soon 
connected Xicinius, and Co^twlii]^; a secret 

Maximin and 

maxentius ; and their unhappy subjects expected 
with terror the bloody consequences .ofXt^^,in* 
evitable dissensions, whkdi re- 
strained by the ht title which they 

ted eHtertaiiied.fW Galerius.'* IS 
Acbninl ^ Afflongso many crimes and misfortunes occa- 
sioned by the passions of the Roman princes, 
there is some pleasme in discovering a single 


tine in 
Gaul, 

ju D. SOS-. 

312. 


4eaths of the persecutors, I would recommend to their perusal an ad- 
mirable passage of Grotius (Hist. L vii, p> 332),’ concerning the last 
illness of Philip ii of Spain. 

e^ee Eusebius, L iz, 6, 10. iLaetantios de M. F. e. 36, jZefisimus 
and evidently confounds Maximian with Maximin. , 
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fiction which maj.he ascribed to their virtue. In oha.?. 
the sixth 6f his reign, Constantine visited 
the citjjOf Autun, and generously remitted the'' 
arreaifi of tribute, reducing at the same time the 
proportion of their ^sessment, from twenty-five 
to eighteen tt^ousand heads, subject to the real 
and personal capitation/ Yet even this indul- 
gence affo^ the most uhquestion^le {uroof of 
thepubUc misery. This tax waa so extsr^ely 
^^ressive, either in itseli^ or in tho mo<fej;^ 
collecting it, that whilst the revenue was increas- 
ed by extortion, it was diminished by despair ; a 
considerable part of the territory of Autun was 
left uncultivated ; and great numbers of the pro- 
vincials rather chose to live as exiles and outlaws, 
iUia»ioa]q^oi^.tim we^t oC-di^ 80 fj(e|y^;.It 
is but too prol^^' bountiful emperor 

relieved, by a partial act of liberality, one among 
the nuu^'^ils which he bad caused by his gene] 
ral maxanai^.' administration. But even those 
maxims were less the ^Sect^ choice than of ne- 
cessity ; and if we except the death -of M«»f- 
mian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul seems to 
have been the most innocent and even virtuous 
period of his life. The provinces were protected 
by his presence from the inroads of the barba- 
rians, who either dreaded or experienced h^^- 
tive valour. After a sigmd victeny. Qv^^lle 
Franks "and Alemanni, several of prises 

' See the Fuegyr. in which Eamenins displays, in the pre- 

'sence of Gtmstaiittne, the misery and the gratitude of the city of Au- 
tun. 
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CHAP.’ were eScposed by his order to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre of Treves; and the people seem 
to have enjoyed the spectacle without discover- 
ing, in such a treatment of royal c^tives, any 
thing that was repugnant to Ihe laws of nations 
or of humanity.” 

Tyranny The viptues of Constantine were rendered more 

tiusin*^”' illustrious by the vices of Maxentius. Whilst 

Afrka*”'^ the Gallic provinces enjoyed as much happiness 

A. D. 306- as the condition of the times was capable of re- 
312 

ceiving, Italy and Africa groaned under the do- 
minion o f. a tYTapt.laiu owHl'EtmjTlbTe as he was 
odiOttBT 'I'lio zeal of flattery and faction has in- 
deed too frequently sacrificed the reputation of 
the vanquished to the glory of their successful 
rivals; but even those wTiters who have revealed, 
with the most freedom and pleasure, the faults 
of Constantine, unanimousl^y crafi^ss, that Max- 
entius wp&icsn^’flsif'^oos, and profligate.* He 
had the good fortune to suppress a slight rebel- 
lion in Africa. The governor and a 
rents had been guilty ; ‘to 

their crime. The CSrtha and 

CoPtolge^f aad.,^ whi^ of that fertile 

ooehttty,' were wasted by fire and sw'orch The 
' abuse of victory was followed by the abuse of law 
andjustice. A formidable army of sycophants 

■ Eutropius, X, 3. Panegyr. Veter, vii, 10, il, 12. Agreatniim- 
ber of the Fiench youth were, likewise exposed to the same cruel and 
ignoittlbious death. 

'.‘^•^mexcludes Maxenthis from the banquet' of- the Cresars with 
abhorreDdi:aad, cmitempt ; and Zosimus (I. ii, p. 86) accuses him af- 
every kind of druelty and profligacy. 
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and delators irfvaJed Africa; the rich and the 
noble were easily convicted of a connection with 
the rebels*; and those among them who experi- 
enced the emperor’s clemency were only pu- 
nished by the confiscation of their estates.” So 
signal a victory was celebrated by a magnificent 
triumph ; and Maxentius exposed to the eyes of 
the people the spoils and captives of a Rdman 
province. The state of tte" capital w!as no leSs 
deserving of compassion than that of 
The wealth of Rome supplied an inexhaustible 
fund for his vain and prodigal exjiences, and the 
ministers of his revenue were skilled in the arts of 
rapine. It was under his reign that the method 
of exacting a free gift from the senators was first 
inventedranddSth^ siainwiii 
the pretert'ces*#fi^^iBg'lt? W*»fctory, a birtb» a 
marriage, or an imperial consulship, were pro^. 
portionablf tnultipliecL* Maxentius had im- 
bibed the shine impbeable aversion to the senate, 
which had characterized most of the former ty- 
rants of Rome ; nor was it possible for his nn*- 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne, and sup- 
ported him against all his enemies. The lives of 
the senators were exposed to his jealous su^pi- 
mms-, the dishonour of their wives and daughters 
h^^tened the gratification Of his paeti 

“ ZosiisDs, 1. Ji, p. 83-85. Aurelius Victor. 

' The passage of Aurelius Victor should be read in the folIowin|' 
fanner: Primtu instituto pessimo, nuntmm specie, patres oroto, 

■ rescue pecuninm confene prodigenti aibi cogereU 
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sore fau. 

CHAP. sitHis.^ It may be presumed that an imperial 
lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain ; but 
urtienever persuasion proved ineffectual, he had 
recourse to violence ; and there remains one me- 
morable example of a noble matrcm, who pre- 
served her chastity by a voluntary death. The 
soldiers were the only order of men whom he ap- 
peared to respect, or studied to please. He filled 
Rome and Italy with armed troops, connived at 
their tumults, suffered them with impunity to 
plunder, and even to massacre, the defenceless 
people;” and iilii lirTiiTlir^^hr licen- 

tioOSiress which their emperor enjoyed, Maxen- 
tius often bestowed on his military favc^irites the 
splendid villa, or the beautiful wife, of a smia- 
tor. A prince of such a character, alike inca- 
pable of governing either in peace or in war, 
might purchase the support, but^he could never 
if*, mmy. Yet his pride 
equal to his other vices. Whilst he passed 
his indolent life, either within the wbUs of his 
palace, or in the ne^^i^mHsp^lliiideiiK BtA- 
hist, he that he 

eihpieidl^^iRi^tfaat the 'other princes 
BO more than his lieutenants, on whom he 


y Fanegyr. Vet. X Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vili, 14, et In '^t. 
Constant, i, 33, 34. Bufinus, c. 17. The virtuous matron, who 
stabbed herself to escape the vioienceof Maxentius, was a Christian, 
wife to the prefect of the city, and her name was Sophronia. It still 
remains a question among the casuists, whether, on such occasions, 
siudde is justifiable ? 

*. Ptaetorianis csdem rulgi quondam annueret, is the vague ez- 
prwitait.of Aurelius Victor. See more particular, though somewhat 
diSbms; accounts oTa tumult and massacre which happened at Boai^ 
in EnseUna*(L viii, c. 14) and in Zosimus (L ii, p. 84). 
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had devolved thie.,^Wence o£ the frontier pro- chap. 
vinces, that might eiyoy without interruption 
the elegaat luxury of the capital. Rome, which *'"'”**' 
had so long regretted the absence, lamented, dur- 
ing the six years ofjhis reign, the presence, of her 
sovereign,® 

Though Constantine might view the conduct civa war 
of Maxentius with abhmsrence, and the situation cons^- 
of the Romans with c(»a{»s»on»' we haye no ^*; ™^ 
leasaa. to presume that he would have tathmiiD^tius, 
arms to punish the one, or to relieve the other.*" 

But the tyrant of Italy rashly ventured to pro- 
voke a formidable enemy, ^hose ambition had 
been hitherto restrained by the considerations of 
prudence, rather than by principles of justice.** 

.^ter. the ^a$h,<»fJ> fax iBaia p^ ^^ 

ing to tho est^h^hed CHStm», had been erased, 

and his statues thrown down, with ignmninj. 

His smi, jwho had persecuted and deserted him 
when aRv^v aS^ted to display the most pious 
regard to his memory, and gave orders that a 
similar treatment should be immediately inflicted 
on all the statues that had been erected in Italy 
and Africa to the honour of Constantine. That 
wise pi'ince, who sincerely wished to decline a 


* See in the PanegTries (ix, 14), • livel? description of the indo- 
lenee and vain pride of Maxentina. In anothor place the outtor 0^ 
tfatt tbe riches which Borne had Oieft mtil a Bg fa « pgctejNif 
1060 jaeti vNse lavished by the tyrant on his aeteoarj hmds ; 
ledemptia ad civils latrociniuin manibus ingesserat. 

*’ After the victory of Constantine, it was universally dtowed, that 
the motive of delivering the republic from a detested tyrant would, 
at any time, Aave justified his expedition into Italy. Euseh. in Vit. 
Constantin. 1. 1, c. 86. ranegjt. Vet. ix, 8. 
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CHAP, war, with the difficulty and importance of which 
he sufficiently acquainted, at first dissembled 
the insult, and sought for redress by the milder 
^pedients of negociation, till he was convinced, 
that the Jiostilp ahd ambitious designs of the 
Italian emperor made it necessary for him to arm 
in his own defence. Maxentius, who openly 
avowed his pretensions to the whole monarchy of 
the West, had already prepared a very consider- 
able force to invade the Gallic provinces on the 
side of Rhsetia ; and though he could not expect 
an^^istence fromjj(ii»w*^'he"W!lS’flalferedwith 
tMivjid that* the legions of Ill3Ticum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would desert the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously declare 
themselves his soldiers and subjects.' Con- 
stantine no longer hesitated. He had deliberated 
with caution ; be acted with yigpiu*.._^ He gave a 
privajte^^^|fiif^4o^^^^nnbassadors, who, in the 
nante of the senate and people, conjured him to 
deliver Rome from a detested tjyrant; a^ tyith- 
out regarding the tinud. 'of' 

council, he resolvi^i4>^|gi|?^ii|%itteviaie^ and 

to c^roh^ bi" rtaly.^ 

« * Zosimus, I. ii, p. 94, S5» Kazarius in Panegjr, x, 7<-13 l 

* See Panegyr, Vet is, 8. Omnibus fere tuis comitiims et du» 
cibus non solum tacite mussantibus, sed etiam aperte timentibus; 
contra consilia hominuoi, contra Hanispicum monita, ipse per temet 
liberandce urbis tempus venisse sentires. The embassy of the Romans 
is mentioned only by Zonaras (1. xiii) and by Cedrenus (in Compend^ 
Hist p. 270) ; but those modern Greeks had the opportunity of con* 
suhiDg many writers which have since been lost, among which we 
jnai|’ rhckon the life of Constantine by Prazagoras. Photius (p. €3^ 
ItM $, ^rt extract isom that historical work. 
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The enterprise, was as -fiiB of danger as of cha-P*- 
glory; and the unsuccessfal event of two former 
invasionswas sufficient to inspire the most serious Prepare-' 
apprehensions. The veteran troops who revered 
the name of Maximian, had embraced in both 
those wars the party of his son, and were now 
restrained by a sense of honour, as well as of 
interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
desertion. Maxentius, who considered the ^se- 
torian guards as the firmest defence of hisriuoae, 
had increased them to their ancient establish- 
ment ; and they composed, including the rest of 
the Italians who were inlisled into his service, 
a formidable body of fourscore thousand men. 

Forty thousand Moors and Carthaginians had 
been raised -rince the^redjicUon of Afrkxu; Bvobl 


Sicily fumislr^ ita propoitkm of troops; and 
the armies of Maxentius amounted to one hun- 
dred and. seventy thousand foot, and eighteen 
thousand horse. The wealth of Italy supplied 
the expences of the war ; and the adjacent pro- 
vinces were exhausted, to form immense maga- 
zines of corn and every other kind of provisions. 
The whole force of Constantine consisted of 


ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an ex- 
traordinary attention during the absence of the 
eatperer, it was not in his power to effl^ojr 


* ZoMmns (L il, j>. 86) has given ns this corious account of the 
forces on both sides, .He makes no mentioD of an; naval amumients, 
though we are asaured (Panegfr. VeU ix, 25) that the war was car- 
'ed on by sea aa w^ as by land ; and that the .fleet of Constantine 
took possession of Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of Italy. 
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CHAP. abov6 lii^ his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety to his pii- 
*"''**'*' vate - quarrel.^ At the head of about forty 
thousand soldiers, he marched to encounter an 
enemy whose numbers were^t least four times 
superior to his own. But the armies <tf Rome, 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habituat- 
ed to the baths and theatres of Rome, they took 
the field with reluctance, and were chiefly com- 
posed of veterans who ha d almos t ^forgotten, or 
of new qrti^ acquired, the use 

of 'S jtos imd the practice of war. The hardy le- 
gions of Gaul had long defended the frontiers of 
the empire against the barbarians of the north ; 
and in the performance of that laborious service, 
their valoiu* was exercised, and their discipline 
confirmed. There same diflerence 

4iie'’*#l^rs as between the armies. 
Copiice or flatteiy had tempted Maxentius with 
the hopes of conquest ; but these 
soon gave way to the 

consciousness The intrepid 

been trained from his 
e&riiesi youth to war, to action, and to militaiy 
command. 

Cmistan- When Hannibal marched from Gaul into Italy, 
aeMi^ he was obliged, first to discover, and then to 


* Panegyr. Vet. ix, 3 . It is not suiprising that the orator should 
the numbers with which bis sovereign achieved the conquest 
of Itidf ; but It appeara aomewbat singular that lie should i iiliwn flut 

tyrant’s sta^ nt m raore than 100,000 men. 

I 
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Open, a way oyeFsa<winlains, and through savage chap. 
nations, that had never yielded a passage to, a 
regular array.* The Alps were then guarded " 
by natore ; they are now fortified by art. Cita- 
dek constructed with no less skill than labour 
and expence command every avenue into the 
plain, and ou that aide render Italy almost in- 
accessible to the enemies of the king of Sar- 
dinia.* But ra the course of the iutermedii^. 
period, Ae generals who have att^pted the 
passage have seldom experienced any difficulty 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine, the 
peasants of the mountains were civilized and 
obedient subjects ; the country was plentifully 
stocked with provisions ; and 'the sUqpendoug ' 
l%hw^P8^ iRhi^thhe Bravimats had oan^ uvev 
the Alps, opened several coramunk^ons between 
Gaul and Italy.* Constantine preferred the road 
of the Ckrtthm Alps, or, as it is now called, ' 
of mount- and led bin troops with such 
active diligence that he descended into the plain 


■ The three principal passages of the Alps between Gaul and Italy 
are those of mooht St. Bernard, mount Cenis, and mount Genevre. 
Trad iti o n, and a resemblanee of names (Alfa PtmtiiuBj had assigned 
first of these for die march of Haimibel (see Simler de Alpibus]. 
The ChevaUer de Ftfiard (Poly be, to^ iv) and M. d’Ansille have 
led him ovormotmt Genevre. Bot notndthrtandag the authsU^or 
an officer and a learned geogn^hea. ffie ^gK^uanUmf 

mount Crais an; snpported in a i ^eeioos, not to a cqnvU>ti>tS, 
mannerfay M. Orosley. Observations sar PltaBe, tom. 1, p. 40, See, 
^ La Bnntotte 'near Rose, Demont, Eailei, PeneStodlsa, Gonit Sex. 
i See Ami»Un » MazecUin. zv, la His description the roads 
over the A^ h ffieir, liviGy, and accurate. 
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CHAP- of Pi^yMnt before the court of Maxentius had 
received any certain intelligence of his departure 
from the banks of the Rhihe. The city of 
Susa, however, which iS ^uEted' -at the foot of 
mount Cenis^ was surrouBf:^ With walls, and 
provided with a garri^n sufficiently mmerous 
to check the progress of an invader; but ^the 
^ impatience of Constantine’s troops disdained the 

tedious forms of a siege. The same day that 
they appeared before Susa, they applied fire to 
the gates, and ladders to the walls ; and m^mt- 
i ng nl'Mif’* stones and 

Iffirows, they entered the place sword in hand, 
and cut in pieces the greatest part of the gar- 
rison. The flames were extinguished by the Care 
of Constantine, and the remains of Susa pre- 
served from total destruction. About forty miles 
from thence, a inore s^ere contest awaited 
Battle of' him- - army of Italians was assem- 

Tuno. under the lieutenants of Maxentius in the 

plains of Turin. Its principal . stres^^-efaHUsted 
in a species of heavy caya^, Rthnsns, 

since the decline’ll tite^^dbd|dine, hadborrow- 
^ &oni ^ t^ East. The horses, 

m wdl as the men, were clothed in complete 
armour, the joints of which were artfully adapted 
to the motions of their bodies. The aspect of 
this cavalry was formidable, their weight almost 
irresistible ; and as, on this occasion, their gene- 
rals had drawn them up in a compact column or 
with a sharp point, and with spreading 

X 


I 
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flanks, they flattered themselves that they should chap. 

easily break aud trample down the army of Con- 

stantine. ^*They might, perhaps, have succeeded 
in their design, had not their experienced ad- 
vgrsaiy embraced the same method of defence, 
which in similar circumstances had been prac- 
tised by Aurelian. The skilful evolutions of 
Constantine divided and baffled this massy co- 
lunrn of cavalry. The troops of Maxentius fled 
in confusion towards Turin ; and as the gates of 
the city were shut against them, very few escaped 
the sword of the victorious pursuers. By this 
important service, Turin deserved to experience 
the clemency and even favour of the conqueror. 

He made his entry into the imperial palace of 
Milan ; and almost all the cities of Italy between 
the Alps and the Po not ■‘only acknowleged the 
power, but embraced with zeal the party, of 
Constantine.* 

From Milan to Rome, the iEmilian and Fla- and 
minian highways offered an easy march of about Verona. 
four hundred miles ; hut though Constantine 
was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he pru- 
dently directed his operations against another 
army of Italians, who, by tlieir strength and 
position, might either oppose his progress, or, 
in case of a misfortune, might intercept bis 
retreat. Ruricus Pompeianus, a general distin- 
guished by his valour and ability, had under his 



*= Zosimas as w«U as Eusebius hasten from the passage of the Alps 
^flhe decisive action near Rome. We must apply to the two Pane- 
gyrics for the intermediate actions of Constantine. 

VOL. II. e 
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command the city of Verona, and all the troops 
that were stationed in the province of Venetia. 
As soon as he was informed that Constantine was 
advancing towards him, he detached a large 
body of cavalry, which was^efeated in an en-. 
gagement near Brescia, and pip-sued by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. 
The necessity, the importance, and the difB- 
cultics, of the siege of Verona, immediately pre- 
sented themselves to the sagacious mind of Con- 
stantine.' The city was accessible only by a 
narrow peninsul a tow ards tlre^tVest. as the other 
three sides were surrounded by the Adige, a rapid 
river which covered the province of Venetia, 
from whence the besieged derived an inexhausti- 
ble supply of men and provisions. It was not 
without great difficulty, and after several fruitless 
attempts, that Constantine found means to pass 
the river at some distance above the city, and in 
a place where the torrent was less violent. He 
then encompassed Verona with strong lines, push- 
ed his attacks with prudent vigour, and repelled 
a desperate sally of Pompeianus, That intrepid 
general, when he had used every means of de- 
fence that the strength of the place 6r that of the 
garrison could afford, secretly escaped from Ve- 


* The ^lar. Mafiei has examined the sie^c and battle of Verona, 
with that degree of attention and accuracy which was due to a me- 
inemorable action that happened in his native cotintry. The fortifiv 
cations of that city, constructed by Gallienus, were less extenshe 
than the modern walls, and the amphitheatre was not included with- 
their circumference. See Verona Illusiratu, part i, p, 142, 15d. 
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jDiia, anxious not. for his own but for the phblic 
safety. With indefatigable diligence he soon 
collected an army sufficient either to meet Con- 
stantine in the field, or to attack him if he ob- 
stinately remained* within his lines. The em- 
peror, attentiv e to the motions, and informed of 
the approach, of so formidable ai^ enemy, left a 
part of his legions to continue the operations of 
the siege, whilst, at the head of those troops on 
whose valour and fidelity he more particularly 
depended, be advanced in person to engage the 
general of Maxenfiuo. The army of Gaul was 
drawn up in two lines, according to the usual 
practice of war ; but their experienced leader 
perceiving ' that tiic numbers of the Italians far 
exceeded his own, suddenly changed his disposi- 
tion, and reducing the second, extended the front 
of his first, line to a just proportion with that 
of the enemy. Such evolutions, which only 
veteran troops can execute without confusion in 
a moment of danger, commonly prove decisive : 
but as this engagement began towards the close 
of the day, a id '.‘.as rontexted witli great obsti- 
nacy during the whole night, there v as less room 
for the conduct of the generals than for the cou- 
rage of the soldiers. The return of light dis- 
played the victory of Constantine, and a field of 
carnage covered with many thousands of the van- 
quished Italians. Their general, Pompeianus, 
was found among the slain ; V erona immediately 
surrendered at discretion, and the garrison was 

Q 2 . 
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made pinners of war."* When the officers of 
■ the victorious army congratulated their master 

on this important success, they ventured to add 
some respectful complaints, of such a nature, 
however, as the most jealousPmonarcbs will lis- 
ten to without displeasure. They represented 
to Constantine, that, not contented with per- 
forming all the duties of a commander, he had 
exposed his own person with an excess of valour 
which almost degenerated into rashness ; and 
they conjured him for the future to pay more 
regard prfHmamrtTTffwvT in which the 

safety of Rome and of the empire was involved." 
Indolence While Constantine signalized his conduct and 
Jiajj^j/yg^valour in the field, the sovereign of Italy appear- 
ed insensible of the calamities and danger of a 
civil war which raged in the heart of his domi- 
nions. Pleasure was still the only business of 
Maxentius. Concealing, or at least attempting 
to conceal, from the public knowledge the mis- 
fortunes of his arms,“ he indulged himself in 
a vain confidence,, which deferred the remedies 
of the appr(Kichi% evil,- without deferring the 
evil itself.** , The rapid progress of Constan- 

. "> They wanted chains lor so great a multitude of captives ; and 

the whole council was at a loss ; but the sagdcioua conqueror imagined 
the happy expedient of converting into fetters the swords of the \an- 
qiiished. Paiicg>r. Vet. ix, 11. 

" Paneg}T. Vet. ix, lO. 

• Literas calainltatum, suajum indices suppWmebat. Panegyr. Vet- 
ix,15. 

l^Rexnedia malorum potius quam mala dilTerebat* is the fine cen- 
sure which Tacitus passes on the supine indolence of Vitellius* 
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tine’ was scarcely sufficient to awaken him from chap. 

• XIV 

this fatal security : he flattered himself, that his 
well-known liberality, and the majesty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasiofts, would dissipate with the 
same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability, who had served 
under the banners of Maximum, were at length 
compelled to inform his efleminate son of the 
imminent danger to which he was reduced ; and, 
with a freedom tliat at once surprised and con- 
vinced him, to urge the necessity of preventing 
his ruin, by a vigorous exertion of his remaining 
power. I'he resources of Maxentius, both of ■ 
men and money, were still considerable. The 
prsetoiiau guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his cause; 
and a third army was soon collected, more nu- 
merous than those which had been lost in the 
battles of Turip and Verona. It was far from 
the intention of the emperor to lead his troops in 
person. A stranger to the exercises of war, he 
trembled at the apprehensioii of so dangerotis a 
contest ; and as fear is commonly superstitious, 
he listened with melancholy attention to the ru- 
mours of omens and presages which seemed to 
menace his life and empire. Shame at length 
supplied the place of courage, and forced him to 
take the field. He was unable to sustain the 


^ The marquis Maffei has made it extremely probable that Con- 
stantine was still at Verona, the 1st of September a. d. 312, and that 
the ineiiioiable era of the iadiction$«tvas dated from bis conquest 
the Cisalpine Gaul. 
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^xiV^ contempt of the Roman people. The circus 
, ■ resounded with their indignant clamours, and 
- they tumultuously besieged the gates of the pa- 
lace, reproaching the pusillanimity of their in- 
dolent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic spirit 
of Constantine.'' Before IVIaxcntius left Rome^ 
he consulted the Sibyline books. The guardians 
of these ancient oracles ivere as well versed in the 
arts of this world, as they were ignorant of the 
secrets of fate ; and they returned him a very pru- 
dent answer, which nuglit-adapt- itself to the 
feventr' a«d "gtf?Jufe~tfieir reputation whatever 
should be the chance of arms.* 

Victory of Celerity of Constantine’s march has been 

Con^tan- Compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the 
Some,^*'^ first of the Caesars; nor is the flattering parallel 
IsthOct’ to the truth of history, since no more 

than fifty-eight days elapsed between the surren- 
der of Verona and the final decision of the war. 
Constantine had always apprehended that the 
tyrant would consult the dictates of and 
perhaps of prudent ; and that, instead of risk- 
ing his last hopes in a generril engagement, he 
would shut himself up within the walls of Rome. • 
His ample magazine secured him against the 
danger of famine ; and as the situation of Con- 
stantine admitted not of delay, he might have 
been reduced to the sad necessity of destroying 
^ith fire and sword the imperial city, the noblest 
reward of his victory, and the deliverance of 

^ See Paneg^. Vet. xi, 16- Lanctantius dc M. P. c. 41‘. 

* lUo die hostem Romanorum esse periturum# The vaaquished 
prince became of course the enemy of Rome. 
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which had been the motive, or rather indeed 
the pretence, of the civil war.* It was with equal 
surprise and pleasure, that on his arrival at a 
place called Saxa Rubra, about nine miles from 
Rome," he discovered the army of Maxentius 
prepared to ^ve him battle.^ Their long front 
filled a very spacious plain, and their deep array 
reached to the banks of the Tyber, which covered 
their rear, and forbade their retreat. We are 
informed, and we may believe, that Constantine 
disposed his troops with consummate skill, and 
that he chose for himself the post of honour and 
danger. Distinguislied by the splendour of his 
arms, he charged in person the cavalry of his 
rival ; and his irresistible attack determined the 
fortune of the day. The cavalry of Maxentius 
w^as principally composed either of unwieldy cui- 
rassiers, or of light Moors and Numidians. 
They yielded to the vigour of the Gallic horse, 
which possessed more activity than the one, more 
firmness than tlie other. The defeat of the two 
wings left the infantry without any protection on 

* See PanegjT’. Vet. ix, 16, x, 2T. The fjrmor of these oiator'. 
magnifies the hordes of corn which Maxentius had collected from 
Africa and the islands. And yet, if there is any truth in the scarcity 
menlione4 by Eusebius (in Viu Constantin. 1, i, c. 36), the imperial 
granaries must hare been open only to the soldiers. 

^ Maxentius . . . tandem urbe in Saxa Rvbra^ miUia ferine novem 
lEgerrhne i«rogressus. Aurelius Victor. See Cellaring Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. i, p. 463. Saxa Rubra was in the neighbourhood of the 
Cremera, a trifling rivulet, illustrated by the valoor andglwious death 
of the three hundred Pahii. 

* The post which Maxentius had taken, with the Tyber in his 
rear, is very clearly described by the two Panegyrists, is, 16. x, 
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CHAP, its flanics, and the undisciplined Italians fled 
without reluctance from the standard of a tWant 
whom they had always hated, and whom they 
po longer feared. The praetorians, conscious 
that their offences were beyond the reach of 
mercy, were animated by revenge- and despair. 
Notwithstanding their repeated efforts, those 
brave veterans were unable to recover the vic- 
tory ; they obtained, however, an honourable 
death ; and it was observed that their bodies 
covered the same ground which had been occu- 
pied by rnntiTsinn then be- 

caihe~ general ; and the dismayed troops of Max- 
entius, pursued by an implacable enemy, rushed 
by thousands into the deep and rapid stream of 
the Tyber. The emperor himself attempted to 
escape back into the city over the Milvian bridge 5 
but the crowds which pressed together through 
that narrow passage, forced him into the river, 
Ivhere he was immediatelydrowned by the weight 
of his armour.’' His body, which had 
very deep into the mudt svas fohnd with some 

’ Exceptis latroeinii UOut primis euctoribus, qui desperata venia 
Ipctim quern pugns eumpserant texere corporibus. Pancg\T. VcL 
X, IT. 

* A very idle rumour soon prevailed, that Ma-xentlqs, who had 
not taken any precaution for hi i own rejreat, had contiived a very 
artful snare to destroy the army of the pursuers ; but that the wooden 
bridge >\hicli was to have been loosened on the approach of Constan- 
tine, unluckily broke down under the weight of the flying Italians, 
M. de Tiiiemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom iv, part i, p. 576) very 
seriously examines whether, in contradiction to common sense, the 
testiimmy of Usebius and Zosimus ought to prevail over the silence of 
Eactantios, Nazarius, and the anonymojus^ but contemporary, orator 
n ho conip<»ed the ninth partegyric. 
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difficulty the iiext jjay. ^he sight of his head, chap. 

when it was exposed to the eyes of the people, 

convinced them of their deliverance, and admo- 
nished them to receive, w'ith acclamations of 
loyalty and gratitude, the fortunate Constantine, 
who thus acWeved by his valour and ability the 
most splendid enterprise of h^s life.® 

In the use of victory, Constantine neiljier de- h>s recep- 
served the praise of clemency, nor incurred the 
censure of immoderate rigour.** He inflicted the 
same treatment to which a defeat would have 
exposed his own person and family; put to death 
the two sons of the tyrant, and carefully extir- 
pated his whole race. The most distinguished 
adherents of i^Iaxentius must have expected to 
share fate, W.tbey <>ad xhnred his prosperity 
and his crimes ; but when the Roman people 
loudly demanded a greater number of victims, 
the conqueror resisted, with firmness and huma- 
nity, those servile clamours, which were dictated 
by flattery as well as by resentment. Informers 
were punished and discouraged ; the innocent, 
who had suffered under the late tyranny, were 
recalled from exile, and restored to their estates. 


^ Zosimus, 1, ii, p. 8G-88, and the two Panegyrics, the former of 
which was pronounced a few months afterwards, adbrd the clearest 
ho(ioD of this great battle* LactantiiiSji Eusebius, and even the epi* 
supply several useful hints* 

** the enemy of Constantine, allows (1. 5i, p. 88), that only 

a few of the friends of Maxentius were put to death ; but we may re- 
mark the expi^ssive passage of NazariusXPanegyr. Vet, x, 8), Omni- 
bus qui labefaetaii statum ejiis poterant cum stirpe deictis. The 
other orator (Panegyr. Vet. ix, 20, ?I) contents himself u ith observ- 
ing, that Constantine, when he entered Rome, did not imitate the 
cruel mas.«acres of CInaa, of 5Iariu», or of Syllu. 

♦ 
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c Hap. a general act of oblivion quieted the minds and 
settled the property of the people, both in Italy 
and in Africa." The first time that Constantine 
honoured the senate with his presence, he reca- 
pitulated his own services an& exploits in a mo- 
dest oration, assured that illustrioGs order of his 
sincere regard, and promised'to re-establish its 
ancient dignity and privileges. The grateful 
senate repaid these unmeaning professions by the 
empty titles of honour, which it was yet in their 
power to bestow'; and witl wit presu ming to ratify 
the g<i rhDriijrn£r! n n * r ifriTTT^ thcypassed a decree 
to assign him the first rank among the three 
Augusti, who governed the Roman world."* 
Games and festivals were instituted to preserve 
the fame of his victory; and several edifices, raised 
at the expence of Maxentius, were dedicated to 
the honour of his successful rival. The triumphal 
arch of Constantine still remains a melancholy 
proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular 
testimony of tlie meanest vanity. As it was not 
' possible to find in the capital of the empire a 
sculptor who was capable of adorning that pub- 
lic monument, tbe^ch of Trajan, without any 
respect either for his mOmory or for the rules of 
propriety, was strij)ped of its most elegant figures. 
The diifcrence of times and persons, of actions 
and thnractcrs, was totally disregarded. The 


® Se 2 the two Pancgy/ic^;, and the laws of tlii5 and the ensuing 
year, in the TheodO'Jian Code. 

** Panegyr. Vet. is, 20. Lactantius de Af. P. c. 11^ MaxisiiJ}* 
Tvho wa^ confessediy the eldest Cie.'-ar, rljumed, with some shew of 
reason, the first rank among tlie Augu-^ti. 

4 
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Parthian captives Appear prostrate at the feet of chap. 
a prince who never carried his arms beyond the 
Euphrates; and curious antiquarians can still 
discover the head of Trajan on the trophies of 
Constantine. The new ornaments which it was 
necessary to introduce between the vacancies of 
ancient sculpture are executed in the rudest and 
most unskilful manner.® 

The final abolition of the ptaetorian ^ards and con* 
was a measure of prudence as well as of revenge. 

Those haughty troops, whose numliers and pri- 
vileges had been restored, and even augmented, 
by IMaxentius, were for ever suppressed by Con- 
stantine. Their fortified camp was destroyed ; 
and the few praetorians who had escaped the fury 
bf the s#OTd,' . %ef e dispersed among the le- 
gions, and banished to the frontiers of the em- 
pire, where they might be serviceable without 
again becoming dangerous.'^ By suppressing the 
troops which were usually stationed in Rome, 
(i’onstantine gave the fatal blow to the dignity 
of the senate and people, and thedlsanned capita! 
was exposed without protection to the insults or 
neglect of its distant master. We may observe, 
that in this last effort to preserve their expiring 


• Adhuc cuncta opera quae magnificc constnixcrat, urbis fanum. 
atqae basiUcam, Flavii mentis patres sacravere. Aurelius Viclor- 
With regard to the theft of Trajan’s trophies, consult Flaminius 
Vacca, apud Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and I’Antiquite 
KxpUqu^ of the latter, tom. iv, p. 171. 

^ Prstoris legiones ac subsidia factionibus aptiora quani urbi 
Komae, sublaia penitus; simul anna atque usus indumonli niilitaris' 
Aurelius Victor. Zosimus (1. i», p. 89) mentions this fact as an 
historian, and it isi very pompously celebrated in the ninth Fanrgyric, 
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CHAP, freedom, the Romans, from the apprehension of 
a tribnte, had raised Maxentius to the throne. 
He exacted that tribute from the senate under 
the name of a. free gift. They implored the 
assistance of Constantine. He vanquished the 
tyrant, and converted the free gift into a per- 
petual tax. The senators, according to the de- 
claration which was required of their property, 
were divided into several classes. The most 
opulent paid annually eight pounds of gold, the 
next class paid four, the last two, and those 
whosej overty mig ht>ha^e~~3aimed an exemp- 
tion, 'were assessed, however, at seven pieces 
of gold. Besides the regular members of the 
senate, their sons, their descendants, and even 
their relations, enjoyed the vain privileges, and 
supported the heavy burdens, of the senatorial or- 
der ; nor will^. it any longgr excite our surprise, 
that Constantine should be attentive to increase 
the number of persons who were included under 
so useful a description.®^ After the dgj|j^ of Max- 
entius, t!ic victorious empe^ ho more 

than two or three mopths Rome, which he 
visited twice during the remainder of his life, to 
celebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and of 
the twentieth year of Iiis age. Constantine was 

c Ex omnibus provinciis optiinstes viros Curice tufe pignera\ eris ; 
ut senatus djgr.itas . ex totins orbis flore consi^teret. Nazarius 
*in Paiiegyr. Vet. X, 35, The word might almost seem 

maliciously chosen. Concerning the senatoriil tax, see Zosimus, 1. ii, 
p. 115, the second title of the sixth book of the Theodosian Code, 
with Godefroy’s Commentary, and Memoires de TAcademie In- 
scriptions, lorn. xxTiii, p. 726. 
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almost perpetually iu motion to exercise the le- chap. 
gions, or to ihsjject the state of the provinces. 

Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sermium, Naissus, and 
Thessalonica, were the occasional places of his 
residence till he founded a new Rome on the 
confines of Europe and Asia.** 

Before Constantine marched into Italy, he hadHis liu- 
secured the friendship, or at least the neutrality,Liciiiius, 
of Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. He had pro-* j^^^^^’ 
raised his sister Constantia in marriage to that 
prince ; but the celebration of the nuptials was 
deferred till after the conclusion of the war ; and 
the interview of the two emperors at Itlilaii. 
which was appointed for that purpose, apjieared 
to cement the union of their families and in- 
terests.* In midst of the public festivity 
they were suddenly obliged to take leave of each 
other. An inroad of the Franks summoned 
Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile ap- 
proach of the sovereign of Asia demanded the 
immediate presence of Licinius. Maximib had War be- 
been the secret ally of iNIaxentius ; artd without Maxtmm 
beimj di.scouragcd by his fate, he resolved to^*"^ 
try the fortune of a civil war. He moved out*- 
of Syria towards the frontiei-s of Bithynia in 

^ From the Theodosian Code, we may now begin to trace the mo- 
timis of the emperors ; hut the dates both of time and place have fre- 
quently been altered by the carelessness of transcribers. 

* 2k^imu8 (L il, p. 89) observes, that before the war the sister of 
Constantine had been betrothed to Licinius. Acctirding to the younger 
Victor, Diocletian was invited to the nuptials ; but having \ciituion 
to plead his egc and infimfities, he received a second letter fil kd u ith 
reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cauve ‘»f and 

Maximin. 
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CHAP, the depth of winter. The season was severe aii4 
^ ■ tempestuous ; great numbers of men as well as 
horses perished in the snow ; and as the roads 
were broken up by incessant rains, he was obliged 
to leave behind him a considerable part of the 
heavy baggage, ^^ich was unable to follow tlie 
rapidity of his forced marches. By this extra- 
ordinary effort of diligence, be arrived, with a 
barrassed but formidable armv, on the banks of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, before the lieutenants 
of Licinius were apprised of his hostile inten- 
tions. Byzant ium sut reBdered-tfr-the power of 
MaximinT'after a siege of eleven days. He ivas 
detained some days under the walls of Heraclea ; 
and he had no sooner taken possession of that 
city, than he was alarmed by the intelligence, 
that Licinius had pitched his camp at the distance 
The defeat, of Only eighteen miles. After g fruitless nego- 
Aprii 30, ciation, in which the two princes attempted to 
, seduce the fidelity of each other’s adherents, they 
had recourse to arms. The emperor of the East 
commanded a disciplined and veteran army of 
above seventy thousand men ; and Licinius, who 
had collected about thirty thousand Illyrians, 
was at first oppressed by the superiority of num- 
bers. His military skill, and the firmness of his 
troops, restored the day, and obtained a decisive 
victory. The incredible speed which Maximin 
exerted in his ilight is much more celebrated 
than his prowess in the battle. Twenty -four 
hours afterwards he was s(?eu pale, trembling, 
and without his im[}erial ornaments, at Nico- 
jnedia, one hundred and sixty miles from the 
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place of his defeat. The wealth of Asia was yet chap, 

unexhausted ; and though the flow er of his vete- 

rails had fallen in the late action, he had still 
power, if he could obtain time, to draw very 
numerous levies fi Qm Syria and Egypt. But he death 
survived his i^isfortune only three orfour months. former, 
His death, which happened at Tarsus, w as vari- 
ously ascribed to despair, >to poison, and to the 
divine justice. As Maximin wns alike destitute 
of abilities and of virtue, he was lamented nei- 
ther by the people nor by the soldiers. The 
provinces of the East, delivered from the terrors 
of civil w'ar, cheerfully acknowletlged the autho- 
rity of Licinius.^ 

The vanquished emperor left behind him twocmeity of 
children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of 
about, seven; years old. Their inoffensive age 
might have excited compassion ; but the com- 
passion of Licinius was a very feelile resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extinguishing the 
name and memory of his adversary. The death 
of Sevcrlanus will admit of less excuse, as it was 
dictated neither hy revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any iejury from 
the father of that unhappy ysuth, and the short 
and obscure reign of Seyerus in a distant part of 
the empire was already forgotten. But the exe- 
cution of Candidianus was an act of the blackest 
cruelty and ingratitude. He w^as the natural son 

^ 'Zosimiis mentions the defeat and death of IViaxin^in a*? nrd:narv 
events; but l^ctantius expatiates on them P. c. 

scribing them to the miraculous interpo.sition of Heri%!.n. Llcinki' 

that time was one of the proteclnrb of the el v 
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Galerius, the friend and benefactor of Lici- 
nius. The prudent father had judged him too 
young to sustain the weight of a diadem ; but 
he hoped that under the protection of princes, 
who were indebted to his favour for the imperial 
purple, Candidianus might pasSrO secure and 
honourable life. He was now advancing towards 
the twentieth year of his age ; and the royalty of 
his birth, though unsupported either by merit 
or ambition, was sufficient to exasperate the jea- 
lous mind of Licinius.* To these innocent and 
illustrious vi^iim^^ his 4yrariny7' we must add 
the wife and daughter of the emperor Diocletian. 
When that i)rince conferred on Galerius the title 
of Cicsar, lie had given him in marriage his 
daughter \ aieria, whose melancholy adventures 
might furnish a very singular subject for tragedy. 
Bate°'fate fulfilled au(l evcn surpassed the duties of 

of the em- a wife. As she had not any children herself, she 
feuaa^d Condescended to adopt the illegitimate son of her 
husband ; and invariably displayed towards the 
unhappy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety 
of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, 
her ample possessions provoked the avarice, and 
her personal attractions excited the desires, of his 
successor Maximin.” He had a wife still alive. 


* Lactantius de M» P. c. SO. Aurelius Victor touches on the dif- 
ferent conduct of Licinius, and of Constantine, in the use of victoiy. 

® The sensual appetites of Maximin were gratified at the expence 
fff h\9 subjects. His eunuchs, who forced away wives and virgins, 
Ncamined tb^ir naked charms with anxious curiosity, leal any part of 
thdr body should be found unworthy of the royal enqbraces* pojT* 
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lerlsil^ such as b^ame the daus^^^ll^feirMoEr 
,ep,llEi|ieFors ; but It was tempered 
I&nce which iiCT ^efohqeiess eonditioil CM^jMlM 
her to obMa(j^:S' ''4 ^'’ :|Q the jMEirsons 

wbq»l‘ifel iil^ -tati 



“ of second nuptials, decency at least must for- 
f* bid her to listen to his addresses at a time 
“ when the ashes of her husband and his bene- 
'* factor were still warm, andwhile.tilie-.san^ws 
f‘ ofher mmd we^i^i 

m 


“ professions of a man, whoEO Ctut4 i 
^ a faithful and afifbc- 

^ .love (rf 

Maximin was convm^ ' * * 

nesses and judfjes were always At fiis' 
it w^ easy for him to cover his fury with an aj- 
0 logal proceedings, and to assault the 
ii' ’ftMSs;.hap|dDess of Valeria. 
Her estates weitT and 

ditHfheEtics demoted 

wiB^ eaaUttni.m ' 





tine wan condiej^lWS to be drowsed. . a.BUSlOD n»^a) B i dl 'SHi ' 'ft»*ro- 
diiccd, that BO fwiljp n should matrj s yiift wHhoot UievtnBission of 
the einperor, '■ ut ^tse in omnibus nnptiu pnEgaitolot etRh” Lae- 

tanetins de *,Sa 

•Lactantfittdsirp.c.^ ‘ 

VOL, n. R 


.'ll- 
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CHAP. an d.jMigfi^ innocent and rcspcctable^l^rem^* 
honoured with her friend.ship, suffer^ 
liS#. on a false accusation adultery. The 
^i>ress herselC.te^tl^.:W'iA,l^^P^her Prisca, 

miniot^ly hurried frpiin place to 
were confined to a scciucslered village rTfit ^he 
deserts of Syria, they exposed their shame and 
distress to the provinces of the East, which, 
during thirty years, had respected their august 
digmty. Piocletianja!i^esov^^igejff^^^^|[o.rt# 
tp$J|jgru|^^^gy^||^lMa'^^.ni!idaught(‘r; and, 
law muro that he "expected ior the im- 
porial purple, which he bad 
Maximin, he entreated that Valeria be 

permitted to share his retirement of Salona, and 
to.c^ose' the eyerdT’her afflicted father.® He 
entreat^, but a^ .^^d . nb , lQ pgef ,thregfceD. 

coldness and dis- 
^n ; and^the pride of Muximin was gratified, 

easily found means to csca]>e from the. place, of 
their exile, and to repair, though with some 
precaution, and in disguise, to the court of Li- 


* Diocletian at last sent cognatimi aniitB, quendam militarem ac 
{MMIKem Tirum, to intercede in favonr ef his daughter (I.actantias 
«'.41). We are not sufficieintljr acquainted wiUi the bisW>7 
rf.th)||y21il>n a. to p#Bt <rat the person who was eBipIo;ed. 


V 
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finius. 

reign. 


first days of Ms 
fcondorateie which he , 





gave to^^iig Candidianus, inspired V^ria with 
a s«^i%f satisfaction, both on her owrc ^a^unt, 
ajE^'^n that of her Adopted son. But these grate- 
ful prospects 'Were soon succeeded by horror atfl 
astonishm^t^;^^ which 


by'i tyrant ihiH^ 'hduhaan 
Valeria consulted her safety by a hasty flight, 
and, still accompanied by her mother Prisca, 
they wandered about fifteen months** through 
the provinces, concealed in the disguise of |de- 
beian habitS; They,wrei5e-.^|t:;Ji^hgtilii4 


d^^ath was alrdaily prfindhiici^,' they were imme- 
diately beheaded, and tHbir bodies thrown into 
the sea; :The people gazed on the melancholy 
sp^ilteele^; were 

suppressed by the terrors :<if a military 
Such was the unworthy fate of the wife and 
daughter of Diocletian. We lament their mis- 
; .we cannot discover their crimes ; and 
What^er idea We {nay Justly entertain of the 
cruelty of IdclMus, -It,ifeaiaiu8 a matter of eur- 

pet 

l,actantius,4e P. e. 61. 

wheth»#ert«|M compute the fifteoi mootbe fr«ou.t^4M4mm of 
her exih^ « of her escape. The exjHeanoB a(.f»vagata 

seema m denote the latter ; but in that case we mast si^poae that the 
treatise of LdhcdaMhia was written after the first civil war betweep 
Jaicinius and Constantine. See Cuper, p. 2Si. 
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CHAP. 

xrv. 

Quarrel 
between 
Constan- 
tine and 
Licinius, 
a. D. 314. 



was not contented with somli 
decent method ^igvenge.’' 

:^rhe Roman world wi®sjaiit»Rj#Fyed between 
i^nstantine and^JLhan^rthi!;’ of whom 
was master the the 

E^t. ft Tn%ht-{ferhaps have been'es^p^S®^^^ 
the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, AnS’ks^S^. 
nected by a private as well as public alliance, 
would have renounced, or at least would have 
suspended, any farther designs of ambition ; and 
yet a year had scari^elp^flpsedhftaE^ha 
MOTni^ ■ IfT*'—* emperors turned 

their arms against each other. The genms> the 
sOccess, and the aspiring temper, 
may seem to mark him out as the aggressor; but 
the perfidious character of Licinius justifies the 
most unfavourable suspicions ; and by the faint 
whhdt-bidQs^.„jiai^*^i^ ties tnmsacti^ 
dfefccwer a conspiracy fomented by his 
arts against the authority ^Co^- 

’nip Caesar. According to. 
the ^stem of government instituted by Dio(^, 
tian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, wmie designed 


^ Ita niis pudicitia et conditio exitio fint. Lactantius de M. P. 
c. 51. He relates the misfortunes of the iimocent wife and daughter 
ef Diocletian with a very natural xaMore of pity and exaltation. 

, I • The curious reader, who consults the Valesian Fragment, p. 713, 
urMfieriiaps accuse me of giving a hold and licentious paraphreaej 
but ITheemtsiderait with attention, he will acknowledge that i#3E^ 
terjnetstiim kprabable and consistent. - ’ 
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for his But the per- cH at. : 

formanee promisei fevoar was either at- 

tendedwith so much delay,, or amunpBnkd with 
so i^&y unequal conditions, that the fideMty of 
Bi^ianus was alienated rather than secured l^y 
the honourable distinction which he had obtain* 
ed. His imaeinaili^ had%e^|j»tigedby con- 
sent ^ 

ibeuis^fl^hll and^tmesi 

iirtd a secitet and dangerous correspondeo^ wHlr 
the new Caesar, to irritate his discontents, and 
to urge him to the rash enterprise of extorting 
by violence what he might in vain solicit from 
the justice of Constantine. But the vigdant eni- 

ing the alliance of Bassianus, despoiled him of 
the purple, and inflicted the deserved punish-' 
laent on h^ tienson and ingratitude. The ’ 
haTighty 'refoial*of was requir- 

ed to deliver up the criming 
refuge in his dominions, confirmed the suspicions 
already entertained of his perfidy ; and the in- 
^gnt^es offered at* .di^mona, on the frontiers of 
Italy, to the statots oP Constaatii^, became the 
of dise^ faetwned^^liitofirutoes/ -- 

st battle was fought near Clbalis, a dty’Pi”* <^51 
^ , situated' -on, tfe 

them. 

' The lEMtiaii Jfemana, or, as U i> now. ealled,ldtjteeii,.ln Car- 
nio!a (d’AnTiBe Gegg^n^due Anctenne, tom. i, p. 187), jaay suggest a 
conjecture. As a li^ to the north-east of the Julian AI{», that im- 
portant territory beemBe a natural object of dispute betnecji tb£‘sto|*(^-' 

vereignsof ItalyandoflUyricujn. >' ' 

B 3 / - 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 

Battle of 
Cibalis, 
a. 0. .315, 
8th Oct. 


fiftyr above Sirmium*. From the 

forces which in this important contest 
t#tf -sach powerful mOneiNA^' ‘bought into the 
fiWd, it may be' inferred,' that the’twie was sud- 
den^ provoked, and^tliiit the other uaex- 
pecte^y surprised; The emperor ’’of tJsirrWest 
had only twenty thousand, and the sovereign of 
the East no more than five and thirty thousand, 
men.' The inferiority of number was, however, 
compensated by the advantage of the ground- 
Constmitine had tdtiw pc^'ia'aidMte^tibohth^ 
atBflte^vbfM^'hetireen a steep hiH and a deep 
morass, and in that situation he steadily expected 
and repulsed the first attack of the %ri«s*^f4 He 
pursued his success, and advanced into the plains 
But the veteran legions of Illyricum rallied under 
the standard of a leader who had been trained to 
arms ia the schetd' sd^Prebus and Dtocletian- 
weapons on both sides were soon 
exhausted ; the two armies, with equal valour, 

spears, andthedoabd S^ i ^M fl^^SS 
from of the 

leWehai^jWlRtl thier^ht wing, which Constantine 
hi 'person, made a vigorous ’ and 
charge. The judicious retreat 'of Lidhius teVed 

I 

* Cibalis or CibaJae (whose name is etill preserved in the obscure 
mins of Swilei) was situated about fifty miles from Sirmium, the 
Capita] of Illyricum, and about osC himdred from Taurunum, or 
Belgrade, and the confluk of the Danube and the Save. The Ho- 
mam^eutrisons and cities' on those rivers are finely illustrated by.M, 

^ ia a meiaoir insated in CAcademie d«i InacriptiOM^iife 

' Sxvi&i ■ 
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the a total defeat; chap. 

^ * XIT” 

but when ite^oinputed hfe loss, which amounted 
toimore than twenty thousand men/ he thought 
it unsafe to pass the night in the presence of an 
actiye and victorious enemy. Abandoning»his 
camp and magazines, he marched away with se- 
crecy and dil^;e&ce at ~c£ the greatest 

part, of w^ sotm remow^ be- 

ymkd. tfa&rbng^,of 3,pur^ti:-J|i^.49^|pmce:fiee» 
served his wife, his son, and bis treasure^whi^ 
he had deposited at Sirmium. Licinius passed 
through that city, and breaking down the bridge 
on the Save, hastened to collect a new army in 
Dacia and Thrace. In his flight he bestowed 



The plain of M^iaiii'T^(% «aft^jAeatre Batue of 
of a second battle no less obstinate and bloody Marfia. 
than the fcma^. T^e troops on both sides dis- 
played the smi^‘Vals^MKpfcdlEK^i«e and the 
victory w^as once more decided % 
abilities of Constantine, who directed a body of 
five thousand men to gain an advantageous height, 
fhMi wh^ce, during the heat of the action, they 
attacked the rear of 4he enemy, and made a very 
•imwderable slaughte^^ tiWNqpis of Licinius, 
presenting a do^de fronf^ still main- 
ground, tiU 

put an mul to the combat, and re- 


” ZMRmis 0 . il, p. 90 , 91 ) gives a Terjr partknlar account of this 
bailee ; but thA teeriptioDs of Zosiiiius are rhetorical rather than 
^nilitary. 

R 4 
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CHAP. 

XIV. 


PS^LIKB AND. FALli 


the mountains of Mi^edonia.* 
of two battles, his bravest ve- 

reduced the Licintus to 

s|ie for peace. His .abiba^a^pp',<jl|^^|aaus was 
admitted to-t-ite aji^igae^ of €<»»stBiNiRO i he 
expatiated ‘ on the common topics of 
and humanity^ which are so familiar to the doH' 
quence of the vanquished ; represented, in the 
most insinuating language, that the event of the 
war was still doubtful, whilst its inevitable ca- 
lamities were alik^^j^jpeicmfe 4he eoa* 

^sdedared, that he was au- 
tJimised to propose a lasting and heBeorable 
peace in the name of the emp0mi!|HNiS mas- 

ters. Constantine received the mention of Va- 
lens with indignation and contempt. « It was 
not for such a purpose,” he sternly ^i^ied; 
“ that we the 


m an unmterrupted' course of 
coinbats and victories, that^ after r^ecting an 
“ ungrateful kinsmao«^f 
colleague 

of u YaleiiHLiftfl ERiS the treat v.”r 





n, p.,. 98, Anonym, Valetjan. g, fiSt . -W* 
epitomes furnish SoOie cirumstances : but ther frequently j 

the two wars between Licinius and Constantine. ' 


j Petrus Pafricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. gj. If it should be thought 
that }.*,.««« signifies more properly a son^-Iaw, we might conjecture 
that Constantine, assuming the name ^ wet] asthe duties of a father 
had adopted his younger brothers sisters, the children of Theol 
doTfc But in the best authors ym/tCcs sometimes signifies ahusbsp^ 
soinwBmw a <hther-in-law, and sometimes a kinsman in ceneraLSSSd 
btnmrnt. ad Julian. Orat. i, p. 73. 
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it was najcsIsifw^Sie©^ this humiliating con- chap. 
dition; laafftttse unhappy Val«is, after a reign 
a fewH^b^s^ was deprived of the purple and of 
his 1^. As soon as this obstacle was remored, 
th^ tranquillity ofthe Roman world was easily 
restored. The’succeSBive defeats of Licinius had 
ruined his; hut displayed his 

tddiost 

’ h^ the 'Hciaes^^ 

'^oes formidable ; and the gOdtf seh^*^*^ 


stantine preferred a great and certain advantage 
to a third trial of the chance of arms. He con- Treaty of 
sented to leave his rival, or, as he again styled December. 
Licinius, his friend and brother, in the possession 

Macedonia^ and €^peew, yfehied to the 
Western empire ; and the dominions of Constan- 
ce now extended from the cmifines of Cale- 
donia to the n(.¥CpeiCesus. It was 

stipulated by the same treaty^ tl^f^'Cri^royal 


youths, the sons of the emperors, should be called 
to the hopes of the succession. Crispus and the 
young Cemstantine were soon afterwards declared 
Csesaps in the West, while the y^nger Licinius 


_ ppt^rtion of ^ cepqueror 

nsi^^tl^he superiority of his arms and pitwi^.* 


■ Zddimafti ^ 33; Anqpjin. Valeslan, iBntropius, 

X, ▼« iUsn^Uf Victor. Enseb. fo CSiron. Sozomen* L i, c. 2. Four 
..•f the»e ja^VjBA tlart the pr*«)oUon of tbe Casarg wa.'; an article 
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CHAP. IB^I^jnciliation of Constantine and Lieiiiiii 8 » 

tfalNi^ it was embittered resentment and jea* 
General " teesy, by the remembrance of Tecent injuries* 
and by the appr^ension of ftrtais^^igers, main- 
con^tan- tained, however, rfjove eight year^*tiie tran- 
a. d.’ 315- quillity of the Roman world. As a very r^gttlar 
series of the imperial laws commences about this 
period, it would not be difficult to transcribe the 
civil regulations which employed the leisure of 
Constantine. But the most important of his 
institutions are with the 

new ^'atii^^<!iiP]^lby'and heBgion, which was 
not perfectly established till the last^mid peace- 
ful years of his feign. There W MS 

laws, which, as far as they concern the rights 
and property of individuals, and the practice of 
the bar, are more properly referred to the private 
than to the piddkr j|urispf«aifflice’''of the empire; 

many edicts of so local and 
temporaiy a nature, that they would ill deserve 
the notice of a general - 

ever, may' be- 
for its 

tfaie A^y-lfs'^t^arkable benevolence, the 

latter for its excessive .severity. I. The horrid 
practice, so familiar to the ancients, of ^xpiS^g 
or murdering their new-born infants, was. be- 

of the treaty. It is, boweTer, certain, that, the younger Constantine 
and Licinius were hot yet born ; and that i^is highly probable that the 
fsm^tion was made the 1st of Moith, s. »• SIS'. The treaty had 
E<‘diidl^ atiptdated that two Cmsai* might be created by the Westtl^ ' 
hnd aaiM% hf Uke Eastern, emperor ; bat each of them rewifia t« 
himself ^.t^ekeaf the persons. 
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tome every dayL|!9(#e frequait in the provinces, cRap* 
and especially .in Italy. It was the effect of dis- 
tress; and the distress was principally occasioned 
by the intolerable burden of taxes, and by the 
vexatious as well as cruel prosecutions of the 
officers of thd' revenue against their insolveid; 
debtors. Thtf fess opulent or. less industrious 
part cff waaland, of reji^cing in an in'* 

crease, of ffunily, deemed it>sn act o^pater^ 
tendeirnesS to release their children from the im- 
pending miseries of a life which they themselves 
were unable to support. The humanity of Con- 
stantine, moved, perhaps, by some recent and 
extraordinary instances of despair, engaged him 


to address an edict to all the cities of and 

sufficient relief to be given ^ tho^ parents who 
should produce before the magistrates the chil- 


dj;en,iyhoin:tlieir own poverty would not allow 
them to edncate,S'^l^.^^e ,.|Hrpmise was too 
liberal, and the provision too vag^, to any 
general or permanent benefit.* The law, tbongfa 
it may merit some praise, served rather to dis- 
play than to alleviate the public distress. It still 
remains an authentic monument to contradict 


and confound thosp vernal oratqpr^ who were too 

eidbitf vice or misery und^ ■ 
gei^rotis sovereign.'’ . The CiMistan- 


* Cedfx ^nripaosiim. 1. xl, at. 27, tom. iv, 188, with Code- 
froy’s obaervatiMts. See lihewiee 1. t, UU 7, 8. 

*■ Omnis fori* fdKito, domi p««pera, annome abertate, fructuum 
eopi^, &c. Fan^yr. VeU x, 38. Thu oration of Nazaritu wai 

pronouncea) 
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tine rapes were dictated with very littic 

ia^^tgeUce for the most am^le weaknesses of 
^^an nature ; since the description of that 
taaine was applied not onlyto t^limtal violence 
which compelled} Imt even to the seduc- 

tion whidi m^ht persuade, an uiHnankd wo- 
n^r, imder the age of twenty-fivfe, to leave the 
house of her parents. “ The successful ravisher 
“ was punished with death ; and as if simple 
" death was inadequate to the enormity of his 
“ guilt, he was eitl^ ..J^nt>;^alhra^ or tom in 
“ pieca® ■ in th« amphitheatre. 

-The' 'Virgin’s declaration that she had been 
" carried away with her own conS^t^'hdit^^ of 
" saving her lover, exposed her to share his fate. 

“ The duty of a public prosecution was intrusted 
“ to the parents of the guilty or unfortunate 
“ maid ; and if the s^a^im^ts of nature pre- 
to dissemble the injury, and 
“ to repair by a subsequent marriage the honour 
‘‘ of their family, they were (lii 
“ by exile and confiac«|{i(l!|t^t^<iliRR^b whe- 
“ ther male or. CMivicted of 

" .hiaving to the rape or seduction, 

“ were burnt alive, or put to death by the in- 
“ genious torture of pouring down tbeir throats 
“ a quantity of melted lead. . As the crime was 
“ of a public kind, the accusation was permitted 
even to strangers. The (Jommencement of ^ 
“ ..^e action was not limited to any term of 
“ y&sts, and the consequences of the senteiKK 

pronoan^ei Ml ljue lifty ctf {hej^uiiiqueonalia of the CeNariy 
ef March, a. o. 3^. 
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were l&e isfiocent offspring of cftA-p. 

“ such an. I^^Olar union.”' But whenever 
the ofl^ce mspires less horror tlma the pumsh- 
mentj ’the rigour of penal law is oblig^ to give 
w^ to the common feelings of mankind. The 
ihost odious parts of fhis edict were softened, or 
repealed in the sub^uent rpigns;'* and even 
Consttnmae Jblinielf vwy- freqtt^^- jidleviated» 
by partial acts of mercyy^^t^ ^s^r^' teh^tgi^ 'aC Wt 
general institutions. Such, inde^ was 
gular humour of that emperor, who shewed 
himself as indulgent, and even remiss, in the 
execution of his laws, as he was severe, and 
even cruel, in the enacting of them. It is scarcely 
possible to observe a more decisive symptom of 

t^>priBoe^ 

or in the constitutibn of Ibe government.' 

The civil administration was sometimes inter- TheOotb^ 
rupted by the military defence of the empire. 3^^. 
Cris{ms, a ymitft, ^ charactm*, 

who had received with thO the 

command of the Rhine, distinguished his Con- 
duct, as w ell as valour, in several victories over 
th^ Franks and iVlcmanui ; and taught the bar- 


* See the edict ol CooBtwtiaer adibfiued to htg aomiin pec^e, is 
a^-Theodosian Code, L ix, tiL. toi% iii, p.T89. 

' -'4 ‘ ^ 

* very fairly assigns the of the npal, N« 

atrocioris judidl dliqiut' ha uMaeei^ -ci^e^iarMho 
“ nato^centA^^Co^ Theod. tom. iii, p. 193. '' . 

* Eb^os ttoVltA Constant 1. iH, c. 1) choose* m affirm, that 
in the reign of this hero, the sward of justice bung idle in the hands 
of the ma^steaies. Ensefaius himself (L iv, c. 29, 54) and the The- 
odosian Code wiH infimn ns. that this excessive lenity was not, nning 

}o the want either of atrocious criminals, or of penal laws. ^ G ' j 

y - ' ' 
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CHAP. baria|^^,l^at frontier to dread the eldest son 
cd;: Osn^tantine, and the grandson of Constant 
.^OS. The emperor himself had assumed the- 
* XDore difficult and impwtant’ ^evince of the 
Danube. The Goths, who fd the &ie of Clau- 
dius and Aurelian had felt the jweigbt of the 
Roman arms, respected the power of the empiie, 
even in the midst of its intestine divisions. But 
the strength of that warlike nation was now 
restored by a peace of near fifty years ; a new 
generation had arisen, who no longer remem- 
bere^ ancient days ; the Sar- 

nati^s oP the iako*Moeotis followed the Gothic 
standard, either as subjects or as allies; and 
their united force was poured upon the tHUintries 
of Illyricum. Campona, Margus, and Bononia, 
aj^ar to have been the scenes of several mcr 
morable sieges and battles and though Con- 
stti&tp%eiKOiptert0 S^^db^inate resistance, 
he^lhdi^iled at length in the congest, and the 
Goths were compelled to purchase anj^omi- 
nious retreat, by i!eston) ^j| i||} iniT'pri 

soners which • lyn" this 

^ advaotagp the indignation of 

^'eoipefdr. He resolved to chastise, as well 
as to repulse, the insoleht barbarians wha had 


Nazarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. The victory of Crispus over tho 
Alemanni is expressed on some medals. 

< See Zosimns, L ii, p. 93, 94; thoi^ the narrative of that his. 
Ka^an is neither dear nor consistent. The Panegyric of Optatiapua 
mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians with the Carpi an^ 
UeMt M^Voints out the several fields of battle. It is supposed tlad 
the Sa&mui games, (xlebrated in the month of November, dH^e^ 
their ori^ &ioitt ^ suecese of this war. 

4 
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dared to of Rome. At CHAft, 

the head he;passed„tiie Danube, 

after r^pairi&g^ the bridge which hmlfheen con-'^'"^ 
struc^^ ^ Trajan, penetrated into the strongest ^ 
re<^[|fses of Dacia aand when he had inflicted a 
severe revenge condescended to give peace to 
the suppIiant.Q^tta^flp^condif^n that, as often 
as t^ey. his 

arBaie^^iili,8.b.ody; oC.%i^ ^misand 
Ei^^ts jUkOithese were no dc^bt hosc^diidile^^ 
Constantine, and benefkaal to the state ; but it 
may surely be questioned, whether they can 
Justify the exaggerated assertion of Eusebius, 
that all Scythia, as far as the extremity of the 
north, divided as it was into so many, names and 

had -MH^^td' dbe 
Roman empire^ , 

In this exalted state of glory it was impossi- Second 
bteithat^Ccaa^iptinftv^^ longer endure^t"^" 

a partner in the empire. 

periority of his genius and military power, Jbe^^, 
determined, without any previous injury, to exert*' 

.•a/'-.' • ‘ 

* Ib tlieC^Bsars of Julian (p. 329, Commentaire de Spanheim, p. 

21^ CoiMMMine boosts, that be had recovered the province (Dacia) 
which Trajan had sabduedt.'.Bot It jalBsmutiid hgr'^mng, that the 

Constantine were Kke tbes«dens qf A««is, which 
itoost the moment 

» ioteii^ de Rebus Geticis, c, SI. ^ ' 

entirely depcmd^ his authority. Such an alliance has a vetyreeiBt 
air, and acarcifly'ts suited to the maxims of the beeittainit irf the 
fourth century. ~ 

* Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. I. c. 8. This passage, how ever, 

IS taken from a general declamation on the greatness of Co*tantine! 
and not from any particular account of the Golhii war. 
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CHAP. them%fe|i»d^truction of Licklius, 

and unpopular vices seemed tCftrffer 
®asy conquestJ( ; BNitsthe oM emperi^ 
iglwakened by the deceived 

the expeetSi^MM^rf^dbis frie»ds» sm^ell as of his 
l^emies. , ?S!Mth that spsAj^fflSd those 

^h^ties by which he had deserved the fiie^lship 
of Galerius and the imperial purple, he prefiared 
himself for the contest, collected the forces of 
the East, and soon filled the plains of Hadri- 
anople with his tnx^M^ and the~ straits ^ tte 

consisted 

kK 'l|l r- - - ' ^ 

t 5 '«Hl ‘fifty tbHismid foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse ; and as 
drawn, for the most part, from Phr3fgst‘W*d 
Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favourable 
ppinion of the beauty of the horses, than of the 
courage and dexterity of their riders. The fleet 

hnndred and fifty gallies 
ranks of oars. An hundred and thirty 
of these were furnish ei^ y^^p^^^^^^^^^ 

from the ports iwid -liie isie Cy- 

j)rus;4i^ ^e countries of Bithynia, 

'Jonia, -nitd Catia, were likewise obliged to pro- 
vide an hundred and ten gallies. The. tpii^ps^ 
Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at Thes- 
salonica ; they amounted to above an hundred 


- ' Constantinus tamen, vir ingefu, et OQiliia efficere nittas qJMS 

„' pfSiD6 praeparasfiet, simul principatuut totius orbis al^ctans, l.ici 2 i|q 
beiium intuliC Eutropius, x, S- Zosimus, I. ii, p. 89. The rei^M 
trt&A l|ey have assigned fo/ the first civil war may, wi^n^q 
proj^a^, be applied to the second. 
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and twenty thdui^nd > horse and foot.® Their chap. 
emperor was -^tMied with their martial appear- 
ance^ and his army contained more soldiers, 
though fewer men, than that of his eastern com- ^ 
petitor. The legians of Constantine were levied 
in the warlike provinces of Europe ; action had 
confirmed their disciplioej victory had elevated 
their hopes, and there were among them a great 
number of veterans, whor^terseventeen gkomns 
campaigns under the same leader, prepared them- 
selves to deserve an honourable dismission by a 
last effort of their valour.” But the naval pre- 
parations of Constantine were in every respect 
much inferior to those of Licinius. The mari- 
time cities of Greece sent their respective quotas 

Piraeus, ai^ Uieir united .forces consisted of no 
more than two hundred small vess^s ; a very 
feeble armament, if it is compared with those 
formidaUe fl^ts which were equipped and main- 
tained by the republic of A^ens (haring the Pe- 
loponnesian war.- Since Italy was no longer 


* Zosimus, L ii, p. 94, $5. 

* Constantine was very attentive to the privileges and comforts of 
6is fellow-vetettiiis (Conveterani), as he now began to style them. See 
the Tbeodosian Code, L vii, tit. 20, tom. ii, p. 419, 429. 

. J^.W^lst the Athenians maintained the empire of the sea, their 
Wtf etmafiited of threfe, and afterwords of four, hundred gallies of three 
raldte oTewaih all completely equipped and rca^ ftr Rniiiediate s^ 
Tice. The acttnal in the port of Firaeut hadcost UierqniUhs sUidd. 
aand talents, ahoat two hundred and sixteen thousaiM pounds. See 
Thn^dides d4 Bel. Felopon, I. ii, c. 13, and Meutsins de Fortune 
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CHAP, the aei^SisfOverninent, the naval establishments 
o^ l^fi^ehiim and Ravenna had been gradually 
' liegtected ; and as the slu{^ing.and mariners of r 
^ the empire were supportedi 'by eemmerce rather 
than by war, it was natural that th^ should the 
most abound intbeindustriousprovinc^^^ Egypt 
and Asia. It is only surprising that the eastern 
emperor, who possessed so great a superiority at 
sea, should have neglected the opportunity of 
carrying an offensive war into the centre of his 
^ rival’s dominions. 

BattMof resolution, 

HlBd&riad^ht have changed the whdeface of the 
war, the prudent Licinius expectedthe a^^oach 
of his rival in a camp near Hadrianople, which 
he had fortified with an anxious care that be- 
trayed hla^prehension of the event Constan- 
tine direct^ his march from Thessalonica to«- 
wards, Tbiwce, till he found himself 
stopped by the broad and rapid stream of the 
Hebrus, and discovered, the muaen^, ars^ of 

from the rwer Many 

and distant skir- 
'idlbet^ bdt'at lei^h the obstacles of the passage 
and of the attack were removed by the intiefM 
conduct of Constantine. In this place we might 
relate a wonderful exploit of Constantine, which, 
though it can scarcely be paralleled either in 
^^petry or romance, is celebrated, not by a venal 
ot^^CKT, devoted to his fortune, but by an histo- 
Ab' partial memy of his fame< 
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assured tl^ tii%il|l8s&t eniperor threw himself cHap. 
into the riif«f-^ebrusr accomj^nied only ^7 
' ^e/wevhersemen, and that by the ^CHt or terror 
lef hit invincible arm, he broke, slaughtered, and^ 
to flight, a host of an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. The credulity of Zosimus prevailed 
so strongly thatnmongtheevents 
of •the - n|^]»Qi^ide . battk^^^i.d^driWM^le, he 
seemt io have selected «adesa|beliyie^ 
inbst important, but the most in»Tcdlopse/^<i^ 
valour and danger of Constantine are attested by , 
a slight wound which he received in the thigh ; » 

but it may be discovered even from an imperfect 
narration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no less by the cendoct d 

thai^^^^^^^rtMOwsamd^OTchers. matched 
round to occupy a. thick wood in the res^ dP fibe 
enmny, whose attention was diverted by the con- 
sti'aetion'' ofr'a" fafif%«Vv<nn^ that Licinius, per- 
plexed by so many artfudevofadimns^iwasiPdafr. 
tantly drawn from his advantageous post to com- 
bat on equal ground in the plain. The contest 
was Da longer equal. His confused multitude 
0 now levies was easily vanquished by the ex- 
perioiced vetetano rf the We^ Thirty-fcmr 
n^a are reported to Aaem bmi dhuB. 
TMn^^H^ied camp of limaimi hjr 

assav^^i|«yeningof the battle; tlie|[nea^piQt 
o£ who had retired to tim mbun- 

tain% wnfbndered themselves the ^xt day to 
Ihe discretiop of fihe conqueror ; and 1^ 
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CHAP, who <C9i^ BO longer keep the field, confiBedhim* 
self; within the walls of Byzantium.*’ 

Sie^of .The siege of Byzanthan, which was immedi? 

ately undertaken by Ctmstsxtix^ was attended 
tor^of with great labour aild uncertainty. -;-In the late 
Cri^us. civil wars, the fortifications of 4hat.;^boe,' so 
justly considered as the key of Europe and Am, 
had been repaired and strengthened ; and as long 
as Licinius remained master of the sea, the gar- 
rison was much less exposed to the danger of fa- 
j mine than the army of the besiegers., . The naval 
« comugffidepl 0^ were summoned to 

Ids edsip> and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont's as. the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and destro 3 ring 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those 
narrow straits where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. . Crispus, the em- 
per(^s.jelde9t soDi was intrusted with the execu- 
tion of this daring , enterprise, which he per- 
formed with so much courage and success that 
he deserved the pstgpmy.. 
cited the jealousyj^Bf Ct^feiheP. The engage- 
m^t htated-twedays r'and in the evening of tlie 
first, the c(»itending fleets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respeetiipbmr* 
hours of Europe and Asia. The second day 

P Zosimus, 1. ii, p. 95, 96. This great battle Is described in the 
Val^an fragment (p. 714) in b clear though concise manner. “ Li- 
totes vero eifeum Hadriahopolin maximo exercitu lateraardui montis 
iia^Terat ; illuc toto agmine Constantinus indexit. r- Cum beUiim 
terrt traheretur, quamvis per ardoum suis nitentibus, ott^ 

men dMcipmta milttari felicitate, Constantinus Licinnii confliligK 
et sine ordiae ageotem vitdt exeicitum ; levitur femoe saucietas.” 
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about no(Ht *a south wind’ sprang up, 

^which earned the vessels of Crispus against the 
«Spneniy; and as the casual advantage was improved 
by 4is skilful intrepidity, he soon obtained a 
eoinplete victory. *An hundred and thirty vessels 
were destroyed, five thousand men were slain, 
and Amandtis, the admiral irf the Asiatic fleet, 
esc'api»i With the utmost difficulty to the shores 
of Chalce<h>n. As soQD'Bs’tt^ 

<^n, a plentiful convoy of pPovis!d&ii'"ffeW^^- 


to the camp of Constantine, who had already ad- 
vanced the operations of the siege. He con- 
structed artificial mounds of earth of an equal 
height with the ramparts of Byzantium. The 
lofty towers which were erected chd tl^'lofmda- 

darts from the ihilitaty Cdgines, ahd the batter- 


ing rams had shaken the walls in several pl£^e< 
If Licinius persisted much longer in the defence. 


he exposelIhimsttf iU:b(i’ki||olved in the ruin, of 
the place. Before he was 
dently removed his person and treasures to 
Chalcedon in Asia; and as he was always desi- 
rous of associating companions to the hopes and 
dangers of his fmtune, he now bestowed the 
title of Caesar oh Martinmnu^ who exercised 


Sfif^’tiiemost impOrttoh^Offi^nDf the empire'. 

p. 97, 98. The vmtt iSit 

Hdinipaifts^tiaa when it is araistal hr a north yetieleui 

attempt A south Wind reodert the' (brae of the t^ent 

afaDO^ijS^jettenUife See Tournel^’^ voyage tut berthh, 'let; xi. 

' Aurdhn ^ctor. Zosimus, I. ii. p- 99. According to the letter, 
Martiniann* ms officiorum (be uses the Latin qi)pcllation 

in Greek). S(ane neiiida aeem to intimate, that during bis shoi^ 
reign he receiTCd Oie tMt M Augustas. 
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CHAP. still the resources, and Sttck,^^ 

^ of Licinius, that, after so many succ^^ 

Batue of ^ ^© defeats, he coliectedin Bii%nia a new army^ 
c^rysope. sixty thpusmid in^ while the activity 

of Constantine ww «ftqpteyed"in tho of By- 

. zantium. The- vi^ant emperor did -how- 

ever neglect the last struggles of his antagcmist, 
A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small vessels, 
and the decisive engagement was fought soon 
after the landing,, of Clnrysopohs, 

* ' .w, The troops 

^'£il^im, thou^ th^ were lately, raised, U1 
armed, and worse disciplined, mad# hoNNii^hWt 
their conquerors w'ith fruitless but desperate va- 
lour, till a total defeat, and the slaughter of five 
twenty thousand men, irretrievably det^- 
Sabmis* miked the fate of j^ir,Jief^^4*K'Ho retired to 
amh of the view of gaining some 

Ucfniia. time for negociatio^, than with the hope of any 
effectual 

bis compassdon, a solemn 
promine, confirmed by an oath, that after the 
sacrifice of Martinianus, and the resign^on- ^ 
the pui^le, Lacinius himself should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in peace and 
affluence. The behaviour of Constantia, and 
relation to the contending parties, naturally 

* Qo Vitt C<»sUntio. 1. ii, c. 16, 17) ascribes tUls.^^ 

Ave viet^ -Us ttielAias payers of the emperor. The TaHsiaitflagw 
inent (p. 716) mentions a body of Gothic suxiliaiiea, Wkfer thehr t^tieT 
Ali^aaca, who adhered to the party of Licinins. 
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recals the peEi^|l^pi£Hse, 9 f that virtuous matron 
who was ^he'i^er of Augustus, aid the wife of 
Antony. But the temper of mankind was al- 
tered ;.’^and it was no longer esteemed infamous 
far a Roman to Survive his honour and inde- 
pendence. Isicinius solicited and accepted the 
pardon of hs.‘^feaee%^id>hpi8e|f and his piuple 
at tiie teet of his lord mid madefF* was raised 
from tiie ground with 

ted the^same day to th^e impo^ banqneW'diBd 
soon afterwards was sent away to Thessalonica, 
which had been chosen for the place of his - 
confinement.' His confinement was soon ter- 
minated by death ; and it is doubtful- whether a 

tunault.of tho.soliheni^ or 

cording to the ruh» of tyraanj^ .he was^accused 
of forming a conspiracy, and of holding 
simaUe correspondence with the barbarians ; but 
as he owm^^^^ either. .liy his own 

conduct or by any legal evideBe^^»e-^fH^.p»> 
haps be allowed, from his weakness, to presume 
his innocence." The memory of Licinius was 
Inanded with infamy, his statues were thrown 
down, and, by a hasty edict, of such mischievous 

s- ‘ - -T ■ ' - 

1. u, p. lor. ' vletart rW ii t -iB Aiw^n. 

■ CpSi&rei^cniem sacnqnesti TbesalMtim pdratas oe^nw cgt. 
Satn^na,'!; S; and his evidence is'confinned bf Jav»l»(teT%r6nic.) 
as *das Zdatoms, 1. ii, p. 1(^ The ViUesian wrKw is the only 
one who nentions the soldiers, and it is Zonaras ahme who calls in 
the assistance d Oe senate. Eusebius prudently slides over this deli- 
cate transactim. Bat Sosomcn, a century afterwards, ventures to 
assert the treasombie'^actiM of lacinius. 

S 'k 
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it was almost immediately coitect- 

ed, aH his laws, and all the judicial proceedings 

Ke-union of his reign, were at once aboli^ted/ By this 
rf^the em- gf Constantinc, the Roman world was 

i. o. 32*. again united undei* till* authotnly of t^e ^peror, 
thirty-seven, y^rs after Diocletiatf had divided 
his power and provinces with his associate Max- 
imian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con- 
stantine, from his first assuming the purple at 
York, to the resign^ipp 0 fii 4 einittrat'Miconle- 
;' di^ hi^lliaeEaabilkiMl^l^sOine minuteness and 
predation, not only as the events are in themselves 
both interesting and important, but stiH more as 
they contributed to the decline of the empire by 
the expence of blood and treasure, and by the 
peefketnal increase as well of the taxes as of the 
military establishment ^The^oundation (d* Con- 
tbe establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion, were the immediate and memor- 
able consequences of tbis rc^htiic^ 

* See the TheoSoaian 

These ediefit tt roDUon aBd precipi- 

of a lawgiver. 
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CHAP. XV. 
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ISnie progress the Christian reli^on, and the senti- 
ments, manners, numbers, and condition, of the 
pj^dthie chrnfi^s, * ;■ - 


A CANDID ' tolt rational chap. 

ffi^s and establishment of christiSiifhr? 
be considered as a very essential part of the import- 
history of the Roman empire. While the great the in- 
body was invaded by open violence, or under- 
mined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion 


gently insinuated itself into' tfaer ffiiadaof 

vigour from opposition, and finally erected the 
triumphant banner of the cross oil the ruins'^ 
thecapitol. Nor was the influence of-christi- 
anHy confilied td to Uie limits of 
the Roman empire. After a WHjfri ' 

teen or fourteen centuries, that religion is still 
professed by the nations of Europe, the most dis- 
tii^i^sbed portion of human kind in arts and 
learning as well as in arms. By the industry and 
of ^e European^ it has been widely difiused 
to distant Sboreis’^uP^A^^'imd Africa; 

and By We means of th^ he^ 

firmly esfrd^ftihed from Canada to Chili, ha a 
world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful orentertain-itsdio. 
ing, is attended with two peculiar difficulties. 

The scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesias- 



CHAP. 

XV. 


jaro 9X10. ' 

seldom enable us to dispel tiie dfffk 
dotid tifiat hangs over the first age of the chuPch. 
"fte great law of itnpai^lt^ too often obliges 
«s*to reveal the ilttpdrfectiorag ^fce uninspired 
teachers and h^eve^ of thS gospdt^and, to a 
careless observe, ^Aeir faults maf seeM^=«ast a 
on the faith which they professed. But the 
scandal of the pious Christian, and the fallacious 
triumph of the infidel, should cease as soon as 
they recollect not only whom, but likewise to 

wiK giveh. ^ The' 

lictSilbg reli^<m as she descended from heaven, 
arrayed in her native 

choly duty is imposed on the historian. He must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and cor- 
Pi^tion, which die contracted in a long resi- 
d&ce upon earth, - a -weaic «uid dogone- 


anitjr. 


of curiosity is naturally prompted to inquire 

the growth by what means the christ^ 
ofchi-isti- markable- a 

be returned ; that it was 
owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine 
itself, and to the ruling providence of its great 
Author. But as truth and reason seldom find so 
favourable a reception in the world, and as the 
wisdom of providence frequently condescends to 
use the passions of the human heart, and thege^ 
ii@^ circumstances of mankind, as instruments 
to exq^ste.itf purpose, we may still be pemuftedi 
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though w^;jterwiaii^«#!n^k>p, to ask, not char,. 
indeed what the first, but wh^ were the se- 
condary erases of the rapidgrowthof tbediristian 
chureh^? It will, perhaps, appear, that it was 
natM^ effectually favfiured and assisted by the five 
following causes : i. The inflexible, and, if we 
may use the^esrp^e^ooniith^Ji^to^ra^ zeal of the 
chml|ri%»«4^edi 'it^.i» imSf 
religioi]^ purified 
sochdspHit, which, instead of 
terred the gentiles from embracing the law of 
Moses. II. The doctrine of a future life, im- 
proved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important 
truth, ju. miractilqra^ tp 

■ - - A. 


morals of the Christians, t. Tbe> .traion rad dis- 
cipline of the Christian republic, which gradbtaljr 
formed an independent and increasing state in 
the- heart hi the^^Bomaii?c9Eiqi|i& 

I. We have already dewarflb^ #fe^v^Bei|g ioMS '*^ 
harmony of the ancient world, and the fiicSky tiia 
with which the most different and even hostile'^®**’ 
natie^ embraced, or at least respected, each 
odier’s SD^rstitioiffi. A sii^le people refused 
to Join in the ciraii^ mtercoarse o£ man^ynA 
under Beman 
had langoisfaad 

roust portion of their slai^* 


* DumAs^ot penes, Medosqoe, et Petsu Oriensfuet, de specUsa. 

stma pars servientiinoi. Ifacit. Hist t, 8. Herodotos, vho visited 
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CH^p. froitt*«I^OTityunder thesuccessors of Alexander; 

emd as they multiplied to a surprising degree in 
" ^ East, and afterwards West, they soon 

fexcited the curicmtyand’WrondeF-WDthernations.'’ 

* The sullen di^ihacy wiHt wSteb th^ he^tained 
their peculiar riies And unsocial nfaUn^rs^aeemed 
to mark them out a distinct species of men, who 
boldly professed, or who faintly disguised, their 
implacable hatred to the rest of human-kind.® 
Neither the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts 
of Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent 
natioiU^'ticwiftiw M^ 'pef to the Jews to associate 
the institutions of Moses the elegant mythof 
logy of the Greeks.® According to Ae mAxims 
of universal toleration, the Romans protected a 
superstition which they despised.® The polite 
Augustus condescended to give orders, that sacri- 

C 

t(8t of those empires, slightly mentions the 
Syrians of Palestine, who, according to their own confession, had re- 
ceived from Egypt the right of circumcision. I, i(t o> . 

■’ Diodorus Siculus, 1. xl, Dion. Cassius, L 
Hist. V, 1-9. .Iiistin. uiivi, 2f 3^ ’ 

‘ Tradidit arcano _^g»<iu^Vrt nw i> o Iliw a tr ■ 

Non wtiiWWirw-Ttao ttAm >Ui sacra colenti, 
-'"tlMNiiSeftMUoa S^oS deducerc veqns. 

oftlds law is not to be found in the present volume of Moses. 
But the wise, the humane Maitnonides openly teaches, ^at If an ido- 
later fall into the water, a Jew ought not to save him'fi^lnstant 
death. See Basnagc, Historic des Juifs, 1. vi, o. 38. 

I* A Jewish sect, which indulged themselves In a sort of occasional 
conformity, derived from Herod, by whose example and authority - 
they had been seduced, the name of Rerodians. But their numbedi 
were so inconsiderable, and their duration so short, that' Josephus 
has not thought them worthy of his notice. See Frideaux’s Connee* 
Uon, to), ii, p. iSS. 

• pw Flacco, c. 38. ' , 
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fices should , ftH* his prosp^ity in the chap* 

temple of Jers^bm •/ while the meanest of the 
posterii^ of Abraham, who should have paid""” ' 
the s^e homage to the Jupiter of the capitol, 
wewld have been ai# object of abhorrence to him - 
self and to hi&brethren. But the moderation of 
the conqueront.was iipUjOicieut to appease the 
jealoi^.pv^t^dlies, of ^ir eol^egts, ..who- were 
alarmed and scandalized at‘the^e|itsigns of 
ism, which necessarily introduced thbneehres inle 
a Roman province,® The mad attempt of Ca- 
ligula to place his own statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem was defeated by the unanimous reso- 
lution of a people who dreaded death much less 
than such an idolatrous profanation.^ Their 



their detestation cd* fmreign religions. The cur* 
rent of zeal and devotion, as it was contracted 
into a narrow channel, ran with the strength, 
and sometimes with ti^ of a torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance^ whidi l^p^ared its gradual 
so odious or so ridiculous to the ancient world, 
assumes a more awful character, since Providence> 
has deigned to reveal to us the mysterious history 


' Philo de Legations. Augustas leR a foundation for a perpetual 
sacrifice. Yet he approved of the neglect which' his gnmdson Caiac 
toward the temple of Sge Sneum. in Anpntf. 

c. ^ iBlaaubon'g notes on that pasM^^ * 

( ^rf^ili^tar, Joseph. Antiqoitat'2^'^-«»iee 

Jidaic. i, 33, tod ii, 9. Edit. UaTercampi. ^ 

* Jnssi a Caio Cfsesare effigiem ^us in tempio loc^ arma potins 
sompe^e. Tacit. Hist, v, 9. Philo and Josephus gave e very cir- 
cumstantial, Tmt a Very rhetorical, account ot this transaction, which 
exceedingly perplexed the governor of $yria. At the first mention of 
this idolatroBs proposU, King Agrippa fiunted away, and did not 
recover his senses tiU the Ulitd ctej. 
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CHAP, of people. But the devout and even 

soiffittloas attachment to the Mosaic religion, so 
oatespicuous among the 'who lived under 

tile second tem{^:become8‘«^^^re surprising 
if it is compftfUdl^^th the ^Mli^^Bcredulity 
of their ^efath^ ‘ When the "hllr.-lr^given 
in::thuHder from mount Sinai ; when the tides of 
the ocean, and the course of the planets were 
suspended for the convenience of the Israelites ; 
and when temporal rewards and punishments 
were the immediate coo^^quemses of their piety 
w relapsed into 

rehelUmii against the visible majesty of their Di- 
vine King, placed the idols of ^ itt the 

sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated ev^ fan- 
tastic ceremony that was practised in the tents of 
the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoenicia.* • As 
the protection of Heaven was deservedly with- 

race, their faith ac- 
^^red^a proportionable degree of vigour and 

bud beheld with carekW 

amazing 6f every 

those miracles has pro- 
sferred the Jews of a later period from the uni- 
ver^ contagion of idolatry; and in contradiction 
to every known principle of the human mind, 
that singular people seems to have yields a 
iftronger and more ready assent to the traditions 

* Mor the enumeration of the Syrian and Arabian deities, it mitf 
Bb'Slaerrad, that 'Milum bos comprised in one hundred and drirtr 
’’ttrf fines the two large and learned syntagmas, w]hA 

den {)gd CBWp atad lai that abstruse subject. 

« 
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of their rem(^,mi^^ors, than to the evidence cHAPi 
of their own s^oses.^ 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for 

defence but it was never designed for conquest 

aiMlJt seems probable that the number of pro- defence 
% 1 • 1 « * ^ 
selytes was neyer much superior to that of apos* conquest, 

tates. The di^epron^^ were originally made, 
and c^jartingirisbing rite (^- citcpmcisicm was 
enjoined, to a single fam^. v^W^n the posM^ 
of Abraham had multiplied like ^ ^aai^nfii^ 
sea, the Deity, from whose mouth they received 
a system of laws and ceremonies, declared him- 
self the proper, and as it were the national, God 
of Israel ; and with the most jealous care sepa^ 
rated his favourite people frmn ^he rest of man- 


accompanied wrai so - many wcmderful and with 
so many bloody circumstances, that tim victo- 
rious Jews were left in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility wi^ all their oc^hbouis. They bad 
been commanded to extirpateMtO|ae-df! 4he moat 
idolatrous tribes, and the execution cf the . di- 
vine will had seldom been retarded by the weak- 
mess of humanity. With the other nations they 
were forbidden to contract any marriages or al- 
liances ; and tbe i»Ydiibitio& of receiving them 
congregalltHi, whichin smne <»ses was 
almost always extenjlfd ^4^ thfe4 

• - 

* « Boir loag Mb this pec^e provdEC me ? end bow Ioob will it 
•'be ere itUmt me, for all the wfakSi I hare diewn among 
•• than ?” (Nomben, dr, 11). It would be easy, but it would be 
unbecomta^, to justiQr ampbiat of tbe dai^ £ran> the whole te- 
ofr of tbe Bfosaic l^etniy. 
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CHAP, to the seventh, or even to the tenth, generation, 
^e obligation of preaching to the gentiles the 
laith of Moses, had never been inculcated as 

• V ' - 

a precept of the law, nor were me^ Jews inclined 
to impose it .<» thQD|i%lves a!S,,a duty. 

In the admission of new citkens„ ^^^xnaocial 
people was actuated by the selfish v^ity c^. the 
Greeks, rather than by the generous policy <rf 
Rome. The descendants of Abraliam were flat- 
tered by the opinion, that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were apprehen- 
sive ^ue' their inherit- 

liltce,-By’ sharing it too easily with the strangers 
of the earth. A larger acquaintance with man- 
kind extended their knowledge without correct- 
ing their prejudices ; and whenever the God of 
Israel acquired any new votaries, he was much 
more indebted to the inconstant humour of po- 
lytheism than to the active zeal of his own mis- 
sionaries.' The religion of Moses seems to be 
instituted for a particular country well as for a 
single nation; and if a strict ebpd^ncerhaffhiiaa 
paid to the order, that three times in 

the yWt should present himself before the Lord 
Jehbvab, it would have been impossible that the 
Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promised land.” That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem ; but the most con- 

* All that relates to the Jewish proseljrtes has ^een very ably treat- 
ed ^ Basnage, Hist, des Jaifs, 1. vi, c. 6, 7. 

* See Ezod. xzir, 23, Dent, zei, 16, the commentatinrs,' and a 
very s «> ti li fe note is the Universal History, vol. i, p. 603, edK. fol. 


3 





tfan4 tho 

F^it the strange rejiort |^ PBipty 
fi* were at a los? todiscovOp ^hi^Wpli 
object, or what could be the instrumeoi^ 
of a worship jy as destitute of temples 8^ 

of altar^-o^^^ipf:'' ■ ' " 

is "" 

lofty cx^'^Tie ^ ^ 

ti£ icoui^iti^' tiie society of stPM5geriB,''**Tke^^sSS^ 
insisted, with inflexible rigour, on those parts of 
tb® l8W which it was in their power to practise, 
'[fheir peculiar distinctions of days, of meats, and 
a variety of trivial, though burdensQiin^ dbservt 


prejudices l^ey were dlanieiFicitlly ppi^ta 
The painful, and even dan^fbus, fite 
cl$ioi4 Kras ftlQne,ca{mble of .repelling a willing 

Under these circumst^i^3!WB^^BBS^ ^II|M ^^ Ube^ 
itself to the world, armed with the strbngib 
I ^tosaic law, and delivered from the weighf*^' 
^^Itprs, 4o exclusive zeal for the truth 
oil', mid tbp mpty of God, was as care- 

oMh^g at MUtMa 

“ intiHHl^Sdflil^, TWuam Kdw , 

T, 9. It w^«|^iUu Mying, with r^gWil teUMiJHAt 
Nil phtttr nubes et call Bumeo aaoniit. 

• A secona dKua^rian iw» iii^«^ca%a ■ Sw^tan ot 
Egyptian {Kocelyte. the snOen indiSbrence oT ih« TalmudiUe, witii 
respect to the cotavenioa of MttanffOh »>ay be iMo in Bauuse, Uif> 
toire des Juifs, 1. vl, c. a 
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in the new as in the ancient 
:'and whatever wasiiSK^ revealed tomin- 
idnd, concerning the niittfte' and. designs of the 
Supreme Beings .i^as fitted 'todiSi^ase their re^ 
vcrence for that t^^Siidrioas ^6ictr^4|*^%n divine 
authority of ftfotes and the propfi<S^%fe ad- 
mitted, and even csialdisticd, as the linnest Msis 
of Christianity. From the beginning of the 
world, an uninterrupted series of predictions 
had announced and prepared the long expected 

iM^^fl^^ientil^represented otoder^ el^arw^r 
of a king and conqueror,- 
prophet, a martyr, and the son of God. 
his expiatory sacrifice, the imperfect sacrifices 
of the temple were at once consummated and 
abolished. .Tlmeofiemonial law,' whieh consist^ 
and figures, was succeeded by a 
pure and spiritual worship, equally adapted to 

was universally proposed to the freemfewlhd' me 
slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the 
Jew and to the gentile. Every privilege that 
could raise the proselyte from earth to heaven, 
;tl^ could ^alt his devotion, secure his happi- 
w even gratify that secret pride, whi^, 
nn^^tte ambiance of devotion, insinuate it- 
self into the hvunan heart, was still reserved 
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for the ^ tiiejchristian church; bht cha?. 

at the,>^|B|ke .time all miuikuid was permitted, 
mid),^0[:,«olicited, to accept the ^ glorious dis- 
tin^^ which was not only proffered as a fa- 
but imposed’*as an obligation. It became 
the most sacred duty of a new convert to diffuse 
among his.^iaa^nDdf rel^^^^^^ inestimable 

.^arn 

I^Si^ieiiiis a criimnal disobedience 
of a benevolent but all-powerful deity, 
u .The enfranchisement of the church from the Obstinacy 
bonds of the synagogue was a work, however, 
of some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish J'e»‘ne 

^oraccles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion ; but they obstinately adhered 
to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and were 
denies of impoong theitt ^ ^ntiles, who 
continually augmented the tiuinbc^ of .Icdieviei^ 

These judaising Christians seem to have argiieif, 
with some degree of i.lausibility, from the divine 
cur^n of the mosaic law, and from the immu- 
table perfections of its great author. They af- 
firmed, that if the Being, who is the same through 
had design^ to abolish those saoed 
lilies, had served to distinguish Ida 
people, fife repeal of them would hare been no 
less clear and solemn than their first prmnulga- 
tion: that, instead of those frequent declarations, 
which either suppose or assert the perpetuity of 

T 2 
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tihe m&^c rdigion, it would have been tepre- 
a provisionary scbenae, intended to 
only till the coming of the niieN^, who shcnrid 
instruct tnankmd in a more p^ifei^wode of faith 
and of worAap ^ and 

his dtsc^>les who otmversed with lifiiPiir^aarth, 
instead of authorizing by their example the most 
minute observances of the mosaic law,** would 
have published to the world the abolition of 
those useless and obsolete ceremonies, without 
suffering cha;isti^^|^^1^ 4oi«g so* many 

among the sects of 
the Jcwish^ church. Arguments hke these ap- 
pear to have been used in the defOBcet^ tlie 
piring cause of the mosaic law' ; but theindusfty 
of our learned divines has abundantly explained 
the ambiguous language of the Old Testament, 
and the ambiguoi;^ cmiduct of the apostolic 
twhcrs. ft was pnojier gradually to unfold the 
system of the gospel, and to pronounce, with 
the utmost caution and tendern^i^.ft'^aBteilOe 
of condemnation so 
and prejudi^ 

r Than I arguments were urged witli great ingenuity by the Jew 
OroiHO, and refbted with equal ingenuity and candour by t^ Christian 
Lhnborch. See the Arnica Collatio it vrell deserves tlmt'.DaiBe^, on 
account of the dispute between them. 

’ Jetus . . . cireumcisus crat; cibis utebatur Judaicis; vestitu si- 
mili ; purgatos tcabie mittebat ad sacerdotes ; Paschaia et aiios die* 
festos religiose cbseivabat: Si quos sanavit Sabatho, ostendit non 
tantam ex lege, sed et exceptis sententiis taliit opera sabatho noa 
ioteitiista. Grotiits de veritate Beligionis Christians, I. v, c. 7. 
little idtervards (c. 12) he expatiates on tire condescension, p£ the 
apostteb 
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a lively ihe necesaty of, those precau- 

ti(His,aB4 pf the deep impression w^ieh the Jew-xhe^nT^ 
i8h,i«|!^on had made on the minds of its 
t^^S. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem Jerusalem, 
were all circumcised Jews; and the congregation 
over which tl^y ^|$pdpd.iuut^ thp law of Moses 
with, 

th^ t]^, trEoi^^ 

jrplb^^eil.only forty yeah 
Christ, and was governed almost as many years 
•under the immediate inspection of his apostle, 
should be received as the standard of orthodoxy,' 

The distant churches very frequently appealed 
to the authority of theh yoierol^ Mp^pt, a^ 

ahnis. ^ut ^^^hiuneroas and opulent soaeties 
>rere established in the great cities ipf the einp|rf, 
h Antipcfa, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
lUnne,' the< had in- 

spired to all the chmtto c«kiipi|;lfjN^ 
minislied. Tlie Jewish converts, or, as 
were afterwards called, the nazarenes, who had 
laid the foundations of the church, soon found 
themselves overwhelmed hy the increasing mul- 
tituddi, that fropt yapoup rglig^ pf 

, 

* Fame Muie« Christum Dcum mb ciliuervBUoiie crcdeiNvlt. 

Sulpieits tUnnw, ii, 31. See ChtmUA IMt. >MaW*iai' b'hr^W & 

* IHo^eEa'ib Bebus Christianis ante Constantinam Magnum, 
p. ISSh, Id tthmwteUr perfanuance, which I shall oitea have oc> 
caUoB to bB mitcra pweb jnote full; iuta tbe atate of tfae,pri- 
mitiee diurcb, ***— be bag an opfoitnnitj of ddng in Wg General 
pistorj. 

T 8 
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’sni inlisted under the banner of dlirist; 
gentiles, who, with the approhatib^of 
peculiar apostle,- the intolerable 
/^ight of mosaic refused 

to their to le- 

tfieir own practice. The ruin of the tetnjp^ 
of the city, and of the public religion, of the Jewi 
was severely felt by the nazarenes ; as in their 
manners, though not in their faith, they main- 
tainedso intimate 

were attribut(‘d 

l^ 'tlfd^pagahs to tfie contempt, and more justly 
ascribed by the Christians to 
Supreme Deity. The nazarenes retired ffbm 
the ruins of Jerusalem to the little town of Pella 
beyond the Jordan, where that ancient church 
languished about aixty.^earsJn-M>litude and bb- 

the comfort of 
ing frequent and devout visits to the hol^ 

'ot ffe Jews filled up the fiieasure of their 
calamities; and the Romans, exasperated their 
repeated rebellions, exercised the rights of vic- 
tory with unusual rigour. The eqiperor found- 


* Easebius, 1. iii, e. S, Le Clerc, Hite Ecclesiase p. SOS. Dur- 

- occasionAt absence, the bishop and chureh of Pella still re- 

- dIA title of Jerusalem. In the same manner, the BtHnanpMl- 
tiffil ceaUed seventy years at Avignon ; and the jutriarchs of Aiexiw- 
dria have tong sine* trajKferred their episcopal scat to Cairo. 
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^<1, under of -S^aXapitolina, a new ch^. 

city on "to he gave the pri- - 

vilegessoC^je^ny; and denouncuig the severest ' ** 

pen^f^-^gainst any of the .Jewish p^|d^ who 
dare to appipach its precincts, he fixed a 
Y%ilant garri^pn qf a Roman cohort to enforce 
the execujdc^^^^iordf^v The nazarenes haJ 
oi)ly^j|gj^^ to/es^pe pror 

wa^ ^,4ilU 

hy the i^ucnce -of tea wi^ |! 
advantages, 'they elected. Marcus for their bi- 
shop, a prelate of the race qf the gentiles, and 
most probably a native either of Italy or of some 
of the Latin provinces. At his persua^n, the 
most considerable part of t^e congregation, re- 

sacrifice of ^ir habits and priyil^e^ they pu^r 
chased a free admission into the colony of* %- 
dria%>M|d in^^#t9;a|y;.f:^fnt^ them union withi 
the catholic chur<At.* ‘-'; VqV^,v:; , 

When the name and honours of the clinrch ofTheddi^. 
Jerusalem had been restored to Mount Sion, the*'**’ 
of heresy and schism were imputed to the 

which refused 

^ J -■<»*-•»? /a'.,. . • . 

» nioD CosUost^i a ldx^< . flt$i«ctie«e Uk .i«ri*E DMiMrfirmB 'Je- 
f»nm- bjr ^ 

i* b y several eeclesiastkai mtatiw,.. thmuth ^ii|pi% nif lijMl 

4ob1n*ii^«y^ ttis iat^kUms to 

. f EoaelHus, Bulpithis %T^s, ji, 

nielr l^osbeim ^ pit, Ac.) b«« ^wn out 

a very dikiect .leptei^satation of tbe ciretMnauncei end motives of 
ihu revolutlcm. 
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CHAP, td <Jieir Latin bishop. They stiH 

their former haWtation of Pella, spreiwl 

^iSfeelves into the l^8l^|^^gM%6t to DatOtis* 
and formed ah ihcbiMdhill^/cd^irch in the 
city of Ba:rea» oty iM-it ia of Alep- 

po, in Syrm/' The iaahie ,vas 
4eetoed too honourable for those; christiah 
ahd'thOy soon received, from the supposed po- 
verty of their understanding, as well as of their 
condition, the contemptuous epithet Of ebio-i 


nites.^ In a few years after .tl|o retu^ of tfee 

■h|^t»fe--'iMr*^4matteg of 
4Sliit #^^m^^^H^-^hetfaGf' ft mah who sin- 
c^Iy achhowledged' Jesiffi ips tb^ 
who still continued to ofaseP^ tfii^ IftW MOs^ 
could possibly hope for salvation. The humane 
temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer 
this question in the affirmative ; aa^ though he 

guarded diffi- 
^ntored to determine in favour of 
such an imperfect Christian, if 
to practise .the mdS^ < 



i»,ii>vSVe £olIecte4 
I oth^- writers, all the prin» 

idtatKyte to the nazaren^vr'i^onites. The 
iMtute of their opfeions soon divided them into a stricter and a milder 
mbtf and there it some reason to coBjecture, thattlieteiaj t^de* 
tus Christ remained members, at least, of the iatteEand more ma> 
derate party. 


• Some writers liave been ]deased to crate an Ebion, the imagin- 
ary author of their sect and name. But we can more safely rely on 
learned Eusebius than on the vehement 'Tertullian, or the credu- 
hm'^llplphaniuSi According to Le Clerc, the Hebrew word e^atmit 
Se trinilated into Latin by that of paupertt. See Hist. EctiO- 
siast. ft ' 
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tendiflg to aaseit ffce^ ^eneriU tfse or necessity. chAfc 
But was ps'esied to declare the sen- 

tHtteht ttf church, he confe^ed .that there 
y^fy hlkny among the orthodox Christians, 
#MldOf only excluded their judaising brethren 
the hoperfjf salvation, but who declined any. 
intercout^e With id lie catnmon offices of 

more rigdt^ as it 

t0=^pi@f, over the aid 

bar of sepaTatiOii Was fiked between the disciples 


of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortunate 
ebidnites, rejected from One religion as apostates, 
and from the other as heretics, found themselves 
compelled to assume a more decide character f 


late at the fourth century, 
thtyinsenSiMyinelted awnj^ oilier into thechvmch 
or the syns^gc^e." 

i'Seniijk'iu .. 

> 6e« tha vei7 cUriQua Siatogae 
I’ryphon. The conference between theta wm 
reign of Antoninus Pius* and about twAity yeArft aftar the 
the churcdi at PeJU to Jerui^lent. For tbin date^ consult the accw'i^ 


npte of TillemoBtf Mi^moires Ecclesiastiques, turn, ii* p. 511. 

tlt6 systems of Christianity* that of Abyssinia is the only 
«6a-adhtraa th^hbinosait rites (Geddes's Church History 
of Kthiopia, ttitd l!>%i«?tatioc(» 4fi 4a Grand . adr*hi Belation du P. 
pihoy The erniudi of mggeM mie so^ 

hitiiiMM ■'« W-Kfis 

«S1) ttiiaUi«4tUa]M»K*|^sptanKr^1^ 
fimrth is more rmaotuMe to believe the/ re^ieclBd 

the saUnttAi^ttaSlitstin^ish^ the ferriudden meata^ in imftstioa Of 
Jeivs, who, in a »ery esrljr period, were seated on both sides of the 
Red sea. Cbtulndsl&hsd been prattised by the most (tociciit iBtliio. 
Jjians, from motirm of health and deatilfnei^ Whieh seem to be em. 
plained in the Reehoebea Fhilosophiqae* *ur In Americains, tom. ii. 
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CHAP, 

XV^ 


tics* 


orthodox church preserved a just 
ni^i^ between excessive., veneration and ip*' 
The |K^ipr contempt for thjB.ii^O^^yiloses, the vaii- 
paA heretics de*f^ted,;in^<,§5^!^^t opposite 

elucmiteS' bad concluded that it coufd news^^^b? 
abolished. From its supposed imperfections the 
gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was in- 
stituted by the wis<k>m of the Deity. There are 
some .cdaections ag^nst tbe ^ of. 

_ ■ . . . ‘ ‘ e. Al 1 


wise* to the sceptical mind ; though they can 
only be derived frwn our 
antiquity, and from our incapacity to form bn 
adequate judgment of the divine economy, 
Tbepe objections were epgerly embraced, and ^ 
petulantly afged, by the ynin soeno^frf thegncK 
stics:.t, . Ab;;tbosfe hdiretics were, for- the most 
part, averse to the pleasures of sense, they mo- 
rosely arraigned the polygamy of 
the gallantries of 
lomon.. The 

natives, 

loss how to reconcile with the 
common notions of humanity and justice. But 
when they recollected the sanguinary list of niur- 
ders, of executions, and of massacres, which stain 
almost every page of the Jewish annals, thi^ 

' Histoire du MantcKciiMpe* 1* i> c* 3* hAs slated 

particularl; those of Faostus, the adversar; of 
wipk b* Most lewmed in^antialitjr. 


'tb^tweire'-ai «. 


% 
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icknowkdje«)iithitef%e' barBarians of Palestine cir^fR. 
had exehdi^iMiliuch bdmpassian towards their 
idoiatcoas^ehemies, as they had'; evfe^’ Tsbewn to 
theit ^lehds or countrymen.** Passing from the 
s^S^i&s of the law%o the law itself, they allied 
lhat it was in^ossible that a religion which C(»at« 
sisted only of 8amfiees:^and trifling cere- 

ments w^ all : 

^onrid msfnr&ihedove of 

impetuosity of passioh. The mosaic account of 
the creation .and fall of man was treated with 
JjTofane derision by the gnostics,, who would not 
listen with patience to . the fepb&e of the Deity 
after six days labour,, to Adane^ the 


-the speaking serpent, the forWdden fruit, and the 
eondemnidibh prcmouiiced agains^>hufe(i»B kiflid 
fiMr. the venial offence of their first progenitors.* 
•Tlid by 

i,he gnostics, as a Being 

error, capricious in his favour, implacable In ids 
l^eutment, meanly jealous of his superstitious 
and confining his partial providence to 
-a' Mngle people, And to this transitory life. Iq 
su(^ a character dwy ^oiild discover ntme of the 


A]mllpiw4te obstintU. aiiaerko(i0« ip pwMptfif. adyei^vui 
omncii alios hostile odium. Tacit. Hbt. v« 4* Suiely T^itus ha^l 
seea the Jeins ipftli too fiirourable ftu eye. . The peruMt^ Jo&ephuv 
must have d^rojed &s anUthesia* 

Ors Burnet iAcchatologiaf 1. iii e. 7) has discussed the first chap- 
ters of Genesis with too much wit and freedom. 
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CHAP, They allowed that the rel^ioa .q£ 

' therfefrs wa* sonaewhat le$s crifninal than fte 
iiolatry of the gentilea; idiafas their fufi- 
^ ^ioiental doctriite, -that ttekC^hf^-whom they 
adored as of the 

Deity, aji^eai^tiyocr eftfth to r^s^ailialtieind 
from their yafious errors, and to reveal a near 


system of truth and perfection. The most learned 
of the fathers, by a very singular condescen- 
sion, have imprudently admitted the sophistry of 
tite gnostke. Acks^led;p 9 gy|ihat, ■ the . I^^id 
aauielaaqih^aaadrlth^^^ faith as 

mtiifiareason, they deem ihemselye^seciire and 
invulnerable behind the an]^n.'9r;eyi|a£!iBitegia^ 
which they carefully spread over every tender p^ 
of the mosaic dispensation.^ 

Thdrsecis, it bas been remarked with more ingenuity 


pregreAS, 
mnd influ- 


than truth, that the y^in.pimty:af the churdh 
waswsn^Tf^^iiihsdl'li^ idiism or heresy before 
the’^i^^lf trf Trajan dr Hadrian, about one hun- 
dred yesu's after the death of 
observe with- aaa ch,ii g ii ^mB i f iil ^ j ^^ jipC^^ 
Uiat were 

bnoth ' of faith and 
pluctice^ thah has ever been allowed in succeed- 


i- 


* The milder gnostics considered Jehovah, Creator, as a being 
of a mixed nature between God and the Oakaoo. tltfiers confounded 
him with the evil principle. Consult the second century of the gene- 
wd history of Mosheim, vrhicfa gives B lerj distinct, though concise, 
•Beeount of their strange opinions on this sidiject. 

y Sw Beausobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, 4. i, c. 4v Origen and 
St. AogHstin were among the allegonsts. 

*> Hopj^ppoa, aiN Btwefc. L Bi, 32, iv, 22. Clemens Aleuuariln 


ftronnu. Vii, 17. 
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irig ^es. i «f wttUHunion wene cumt, 

insensiblf and the apirifettaJ authority 

of the prepidKng party was ^serdaed with in- 
orea|iil^ severity, many of its most rei^e^aye 
iWfierents, who wite called upon to F^masoe, 
were provoked to assai:, their private opinteHS, 
to pursue tte mistakeo 

^pa^cs were dbtuigt^ed aa >tiid’aiKidbj^ditf^ 
the most learned, and the most wealthy, of the 
Christian name ; and that general appellation, 
which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was 
either assumed by their own pride, or wonic^fy 
bestowed by the envy of t^eiyr^fOaiswdies. Thqr 
were alowwt withoitiPati^^ the 

gentiles ; and thehr principal founders seem to 
have been natives of Syria or whcve 4he 

warmth of the climate disposes both the mind 
Ond^tfae and .contemplative de- 

votion. The gnostics blended with hhe foMi of 
Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, M’hich 
they derived from Oriental philosophy, and even 
4irom religion of Zoroaster, concerning the 
■ eternity of matter, the existence of two prin- 


' In the account of the gnostics of the second and third centuries, 
Mwiheim is ingettioueasd candid ; Le Cletc dull, but exact; Beau* 
sobre almost alvrays an apolopst ; and it is much to be fear«4 
the primitive fathers are very frequently calumniators. 


ciples, and tiie myidecwiw inerarchy of the in- 
. world.* jhplib^iihteched dttt 



the guidtam^ of a disordered ii 
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CHAT, as-tiiifepfiths of error are various and infinite, jthe 
were imperceptibly divided into imffe 
'#rait fifty particular secti^^ jtrfjWhom the most 
■Celebrated appe^ to'liave basilidians, 

the valentiiiiaiUi';tfa^ ,i|iaj:t;io^^^M^.m a still 
later perioc^' .tbe^'m(iDicbaeans.t i^ieii^s:t^^ 
Wfits could boast of its bishops and congregm- 
tions, of its doctors and martyrs and, instead 
of the four gospels adopted by the church, the 
heretics produced, a multitude of histories, in 
.which (the actions and 

their respective 

tenets.*” The success of the gnostics was rapid 
and extensive." They covered4k«iiHIP#cE^f^ 
established themselves in Rome, and sometimes 


^ See the cautogues of Irenseua and Epiphanius. It mutt indeed 
be allowed, tbat (hose writers were inclined to mulUjdy ttw number 
of sects which opposed the lu^. of thenhiiiiBiw(.i.<!' ' rt , . , 

H; e. 33. See in Bajrle, in 


a curious detail of a dispute on that subject. 
' It kbould Seem that some of the gnostics (the boailidians) declined, 
and even refused the liononr ofenar ty r dom . ,Tfi^ 
gular and obstruse. See Mash^m, 

■_ “See a very 
That 

OB the inspired authority 
IliiirbBpDssibte that the gntvtlcs could receive our 
|H«^i many ports of which (particulariy in the 

of Christ) are directly, and as it might seem d»igi»diy, 
against their favourite tenets* It is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apostol. tom, ii, p, 34) should chuse 
to employ a vague and doubtful tradition, instead of quoting the eer- 
tain testimony of the evangelists. 

■ Faciunt savos et vespse ; faciunt ecclesihs et marcionitae, is the 
Jiving mtpressicHk of TerttUnan, which I am obliged to quote from 
In the time of Epiphanius (advers. Hsreses, p. 302) the 
.imre very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabla,'~and 


BT 'flHK ilOBfAIt tilMPlftS. 




penetrated 'ia^A#^cn4afees of the West. F<Sir cn^lfc 
the most‘|phrt*^t!y arose' Itf the second century, 
flourished -during the third, and were Oppressed 
in th#*foorth or fifth, by the prevalence rf'inofe 
Ihihfonable |.controversies, and by the superioi* 
ascendant of ^e reigning power. Though they 
constantljr dlsttKthe^ttMPpeaei^f ted frequently 



to a^ T8ti«#ithan m ^ 

idiiii^^eaiky’. T'he gratile converts, 
est objections and prejudices were directed a- 
gainst the law of Moses, could find admission 
into many Christian societies, which required 
not from their untutored mind any belief of an 
antecedent revelation. '{l^einfiKth^was insensi- 
bly was 

ultimately benefited by the conquests of its most 
inveterate enemies.® * « 

« But what^er difference of opinion might sub- The d*- 
sost'between^edin carthodooK, ..tba. dnonites, and^^,^^' 
the gnostics, concerning the dhHmifcydr Bie':vddi*- *^,^^ °^ 
gation of the mosaic law, they were all equally 
animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by the 
satne abhorrence for idolatry which had distin- 
guished the Jews firtei the other nations of the 
ancient world- Tl^fiuBci^her, wh6 considered 
of poly&e^a'ia.a composition of 
hmamtlBpinid and eirtn, could dh^niae a anfle df 
Ctetempi^-^tder the mask of devotion, without 
apfurebending- that either the mockery, or the 


* Augustin Is a m«n«rahle instance oT this gradual in-ogress froin 
reason to faith. He was, daring sereral years, engaged in the maiii- 
ciuean sect. 
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CHAP, compllwifcf, would expose him to the reseatment 
0kf invisible, or, as he enpeeived them, ima- 
'“*'**“' giwy powers. But tbe sst^k^e4 religiOBs of 
paganism were seed by the pj^l^g Christians 
in a much more odious bglit. 

It was the universal sentiment botlfof 
and of heretics, that the daemons were the 
thors, the patrons, and the objects of idolatry.' 
Those rebellious spirits who had been degraded 
from the ranh of angoH and cast down into the 
infernal pit, were st ^B^pg |ga^^ 

'H p d tD seduce the 
of siiii^ mmi. The dsenmns anon diseor 
vered and abused the natuinl the 

human heart towards devotion ; and, artfully 
withdrawing the adoration of mankind from 
their Creator, they usurped the place nod hn^ours 
of the Supreme Deity,., By the aaoneaa «f .tiieir nuu 
fibinus chhbrivfiiice^ they at once gratified their 
own vanity and revenge, and obtained the only 
comfort of which they were yet 
hope of involving t^lpMjli^lliWiihhdh'tW^r- 
ticipationqf.ttetiC^^.imSSM&yr^^ftwascon- 
It'was imagined, that they had 
dlB&ibutdd among themselves tJie most import- 
ant characters of polytheism; one ds^ion assum- 
ing the name and attributes erf Jupiter, an- 
other of .®sculapius, a third ei Venus, and a 
fourth perhaps of Apollo';^ and that, by the 

' , * The ananhnoiui sentimeDt of the primitive church is very cle!|^Iy 
mSdnrt by Justin. Martyr. Apolog. Major, by Athenogoras Legat. 
m. SSrJbfvaad by Lactaatius, Institut. Dirin. ii, 14..19. 

* TWtnOtail (Apole^ c. 38} alleges the confession of the itemons 
themselves as often os they were tormented by the (duristian ex- 
orcists. 4 
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and aerW chap! 

naturiejf'Sli^^^fSft ('n.'ibliid ib Stdc^Cj, >vith suf- 
ficientslsKtf*^^ dij^rilty, tKb part.s d^ich they 
had They lurked in the tcmplesl^ 

i^tefffted festivals and sacrifices, invented fables, 
pronounced orScle^^d^^ re^req^n tly alio 

. '-^^t Wfeh deidfous to 

extravagant fictions of tfie pagan mythology’. 

But the belief of the Christian was accompanied 
with horror. The most trifling mark of respect 
to the national x^orsliip^ew^^^^^^i^^rect 


In COTsteqtt^*^® W fnis d^upni it first 

lit aidhbiis duty of a chrisliaii to pr^^elKim- 


firslAbhor- 

but aidhbiis duty of a christiaii to pr^^eTiim-^^hrfs. 
self pure and undefiied by the practice of idolatry. 

*rhe ^idoiatrj. 

speculative doctrine profesed fft 
preached in the temples. The innumerable dei- 
ties and rites of polytheism were closely inter- 
Wofi^ with every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, erf public ^ of private life ; and it 
seemed impossible th escape, the obsePrac^’.irf . 
iS^^ ji^outj . at tbe same time, renousci^ 
icnnaiiMrce tK mankind, mid ^r’iSie 'biSiros 
had amus^l^ts of society.' I'hc important CeremS; 

, nies. 

' PertnlUan has written a most severe treatise against idolatiy, to 
caution his brethren against the hoarlf danger of incurring that guiR. 

Hecogita s 7 lvain, et qumitie latitant qunee. De Corona Militis, c. 10. 
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CHAP, traoi^i^s of peace and war were prepared or 
solemn saq^es, in which ^ 
strate, the senato^ ,^^ soldier, were 

Wiare^Sipposed to accept, as the most gcal^^ 
offering, the games that the prince and people 
celebrated in honour of their peculiar festivals.* 
The Christian, who with pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the 

[;^emal snares 
as (iChqi as his 

friends, invoking the hospitahI |egj^ g |^^^ > l^wed 
out libations to each other’s happiness.” When 
the bride, struggling with well-affected reluc- 
tance, was forced in hymenaeal poipp over the 
threshold of ^r n^gv l^ |hitatiftiut,.Qr..ylien the 


• The Boman senate was alwajrs held in a teipple or consecrated 
place (Aulus GeUius, xiv, ?). ,BeCoraUiqf^ei*«^ 

senator dropt some wine and ™ 

♦ ^00 Ter^if%|aK^lwl|i|i^i^ ^iifliESilW’’>lWl»ii(i’ stawa na 

rnru Jiiltil^dart giadi- 

actors particularly nffhnds him. By the use 
of the lofty buskin, they impiously stcive to add a cobit to their sta- 
tors, c. 8a - 

• The ancient practice of concluding the entertainment with liba- 
tions may be found in every classic. Socrates and Seneca, in thtar 
last moments, made a noble application of this custom. Postquaat 
stagniun calidm aquae introiit, respergens proximos servorum, additS 
voce, libare se liquorum ilium Jovi Liberator!. Tacit. AnnaL xv, 
r'* See the elegant but idolatrous hymn of Catullus, on the nuptials 

and Julian. - O Hymen, Hymsnaee lo ! Quis huic Dei) 

f^Hqy H pt k y aitslt ? 
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fiad procesBM'(^Mid6i^sld#fy moved towards c napl 
the fun#if'di^ the diilstiafi,' do' these inte- 
rest^: ooe^ons, was compel^ to'®oesert the 
peris<»iS.Sidio were the dearest to him, fathei^tiian 
a^#act the guilt inherent to those impious ce- 
remonies. E^ery art and every trade that w^Artt 
in the least cooisit^M ieUfy^ify^mg or adorning 

a sevjero^.s^dsaMe,: sidos 
m^vi&es ti9 gre&ter pMl of th^ 
which is employed in the exercise of liberal or 
mechanic professions. If we cast our eyes over 
the numerous remains of antiquity, we shall per- , 
ceive, that besides the immediate representations 
of the god^ and 


consecrate by the iitnagination of the Greeks 
were introduced as the richest ornamehta of ‘the 


houses, the dress, and -the furniture, of the pa- 
gans.* rcIliBKisle, a^. pain^g, 

of eloquence and poetry, 
impure origin. In the style of the fathers, 
Apollo and the muses were the organs of th# 
inf^n^ spirit, Homer and Virgil were the most 


7 The ancient funerals .@|t OmW «r Misenos and Pailaa) an no lesa 
•EOir^ly described % aisntwttaiM>% hto eom-. 

s3i|iiirl^pius. ' The pile ai^j,-^'.liuBes werfsad . 

with Aft^h^^al.rictims, «Bd idl Uw 

Instral watefe;-..-, ^ ^ . _ • • •- - ' 

r Tertidiin ttfdfd^tria, e. 11. 

* Stee every part tt Monfaneon’s antiquities. Even die reverses 
of the Greek and B«nan coins were ftequenUy of an idolatroas nature. 
Here indeed die scmidca <d the Christian were suiqien^ by a stronger 
|>assion. 
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CHAP. bis servants, and the beatttiM. iay-> 

Which pervades aitcl Animates the compbr 
fi^obs of their genits is celebrate the 

glory o£. th^ daCKmAsu EveA ^bi^jrommon ]an> 

\ goage of ;€reece fa- 

miliar^t implc^ expi^sions, 

dOBt Christian might too cai'elessly utter, or I*® 

patiently hear.** 

Festivals. dangerous temptations which on every 

side lurked inainbush to surprise the unguarded 
beluever^* 

thfe: •' So artfully were 
they framed and disposed throAgbout the year, 
that superstition always wortf thhil^d^*****^ 
pleasure, and often of virtue.' Some of the 
most saered festivals in the Roman ritual were 
destin^ to salute the new cafenda of January 
with vows fM^vateft^i^y^; to in- 

of the dead and 
living ; to ascertain the inviolable bounds of pro- 
perty ; to hail, pa the return of s®«^i 
uial powers of ^ 

MemoraMe ol' the 

republic ; and to restore, 
during the humane licence of tlie Saturnalia, the 
primitive equality of mankind. Some idea may 

Tf rtullinn de Idololatria, c- 2D, 21^ 22« • if a Pa^n THend (on 
the occasion perhaps of sneezing) used famiitar e^spreaeion ol^ 

** Jupiter bless yoUs” the Christian. #S»el)iiged to protest against the 
p( JwiHterv 

the moat laboured work of Ovid, his Impor&ct Fasti, Bb 
tbau the hret six moirths of the year. The coqifiils- 
tion ofMdcnJslus is tilled the Saturnaliut but it is only a sm^ part 
©f the first hook that bears any relation to the title. 
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be of the Christians c.h>i?iv 

for siic]b:4n|iai[^«eremoQ£es» t^ jtbe pcrapnloas 
delicafijr wUeB they displayed, n* a tedh lei» 
alarnkil^ occasioD. On days of gener^ fieslleity, 
the custom 3!“ the ancients to adorn ^oek 
doors with laihps and with branches of laun:^ 
and to crGnan'iith(»r-^l«aiidp.!wit^ of 

umMceat>IhEd'^ei|^|HDd\i pi^ 
might perhaps haive beed^to&mddd asr aaaope^ 
vit KistitutioB. But it most tmhKl^lh^pjMPBd 
that the doors were under Ae prot^mn of the 
household gods, that the laurel was sacred to the 
lover of Daphne, and that garlands of flowersj 
though frequently worn as a symbol either o£ 
joy or meurqii^, had been;^dejc^id0d in tb w first 




ling Christians, who w^ne* persuaded in this in- 
stance to comply with t^e fhsbmnnf thmr oobsk 
try, and thecoBui^nds of the magistrate, labour- 
ed under tim^ipoitfr ’i^siEtinyN^p^E^K from 

the reproaches of their ovyn uonscieneer titer cen- 
sures of the church, and the denunciations of di- 
vine vengeance.'* - 

Simh was the anxious diligence which was 
quired to guard the chastity of the gospel from IxJ!'' 
the infectious breatik of idijlatry. Tte supersti- 


* TettniHlib Ims compaoed n defencs, «r. Mh«r ofitliii 

mh action of a chriatiaii Foldicr, who, by throwing away bit cCown 
of lanret, had '(dt^aoed himself and hit brethren to the most imminent 
danger. By the sadlMidB of the et^Mrort (Severns and CaraeaUa) it is 
evident, notwitbstanding the trishet of M. de Tillemont, that Tertnt- 
iian rompoted his treatise De fJorooi, long before be was engaged in 
the errors of the mantaaisls. See Memoires Ecclesiastiqnes, tom. iU, 
p. 384. 
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XV. 
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tiouE observances of public or private rites vet^ 
practised, from .educatioi^ andbi^it^ 
tiie followers of ttej^^Sbli^^.religitaL. But 

christia^ na bppoilHUMj^ of*d<i|^yipj|gl^d con- 
firming their zeddiis’opposition. A'By? J| < | jl p. ;frc- 
j|wht protestations their attachment to tlm?mth 
was continually fortified ; and in proportion to 
the increase of zeal, they combated with the 
more ardour and success in the holy war, which 
thqr had undartaken 



TttmSw- ^ whtn^of (5ci»e® rq;»*esebt m the 

ooKD most lively coloui^ the 

TJ^doc- and the uncertainty, of the ancient philosophers 
jmmorwii * regard to the immortality of the soul, 
ty of the When they are desirous of arming their disciples 
rtf phn^* against the fear of degh, ihey inculcate, as an 

position, that the 


oteriams^' 

fatdl stroke of our dissolution relea^s us from the 
calamities of life ; and that those" cap, 

sages of Greece ^ a 

nwie«««»llia% respetTts, a juster 

idea of human nature ; though it must be con- 
fessed, that, in the sublime inquiry, their r^mi 
had been often guided by their imagination, and 
that their imagination had been prompted 


* In particular, the first book of the Tascolan QuesUons, and the 
tmUK de Senectute, and the S(^nium Scipionis, contain, in the 
iqoit.heailUfuI language, every thing that Grecian philosophy, or JJo- 
man g^fume, could poeaibly suggest on this dark but importani 





OF Tllk'%U>UAM EHPIBE. 

iheir tti^^vtewed with compla- chaA'. 

cency IhcieaEltt^' bf their om m^tal powers; 
when ihc^iKtercised the various fi^i%s of me- 
morj^lbf fancy, and of judgment, in the; most 
priiihnd speculations, oi* the most important la- 
bours ; and when they reflected on the desire 
fame, whihh'^neBiilpHt^;|j|«^ into future ages, 

the^ w«re unurillihg 

the field, or W 

ing, for whose dignity they entertained the most 
sincere admiration, could be limited to a spot of 
earth, and to a few years of duration. With 
this favourable prepossession they summoned to 
their aid the. science, 

none of the properties of matter will apply to the 
operations of the mind, the human soul must 
consequently be a substance distinct from the 
body, pure^Bha^ptef jObA incapable of 

dissolution, and suscbptfl^^of 
gree of virtue and happiness after the release 
from its corporeal prison. From these specious 
mtdmoble principles, the philosophers who trode 
in the footsteps cd* Plato deduced a very unjus- 
tifiable conclnsibOf ski^they asserted, not only 
iinmor^ij^rtl^:l^paat etamihT of 
the nA|pt smul, which 

sid» {B tqtotion df the infinite an^n^^existlng 
spirit, whum^pervadesand sustains the universe/ 


' TIm i>re.existeiK!e of human aonla, so Tar at least as that doetrine 
is compatible with lel^ion, was adopted by many of the Greek and 
I.atin fathers. Se Btansobre, Hist, du Manicheisme, I. vi, c. 4 . 

0 4 ) 





and 


245 

'^xvJ' removed beyo«4 the sens^^nd 

the ^l^jieiice of mankind mi 
-the %^re of a 




. serve to amuse 

siliMce of solitudu>^.iVj9:^t 0^^^^ imp^dt a 
raj of comfort. tte;4^Jttdi^-.« ^iy but the 
faint impr^qu 

sc||Ofll, _jf8s soon obliterated by the commep^; 
and business of active life. We are sufficiently 
acquainted with the eminent persons who flou- 
rished in the age of Cicero, and of the first Cae* 
sars, lyith their actions, th^ 
fbeh ccmduct 

ill thi^ life was Uevef regi^t^ Jiy argr serious 
conviction of the rewards or U. 

future state. At the bar an4 in the senate - of 
Rome the ablest orators were not apprehensive of 
giving ofience to their hearers, by, exposing that 
doctrine as anidleandextrav^anfop^ODj, which 

bend^^^^^e^ and understanding.® 

*of^ Since therefore the most sublime efforts of jj^^, , 

Greece and losophy Can 

ex^^'h^^^'^relation that can ascertain the 
existence, and describe the condition of the in-' 
visible country ivhich is destined to receive the 
souls of men after their separation from the body. 

* Sec Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. Ceesar ap. SaUust. de Bell. Catilin. 
c. ^ Juvenal. Satir. ii, 149. 

' mse aiiquos manes, et subterranca regna, 


Ne^pu^i credunt, nisi qui nondum ara lavantur. 



OP SMPIRi;, 2ft3; 

I 

Sut we ^fcacts inherent to ctiAfr* 

tt\o poptliriiM^s of 6i«eaeaia() Borne, which . 
repdegep tt^Very unequal to so.ardiioma task. 

1. Ti^gWeral system of their mythok^ was 
ua99jlorted by any^olid proofs ; and the wisest 
among the pagans had already disclaimed its 
usurped autho^^ description of the 

of p^teis «i4 of poet% w|i|ffeii|ded 
so iBany pbi^toms and monsters, 
their rewards and punishments with so little 
equity, that a solemn truth, the most congenial 
to the human heart, was oppressed and disgraced 
by the absurd mixture of the wildest fictions.'* 

3. The doctrine of a. futnrei stete was scarcely 
coosidfMNlv ei' 

(Jrcece and Rome as a fundamental article of 
faith. The providence of* the gods, as it retated ' 
to puhUc communities ratherthan to private indi- 
vkiu^ viurfifliti^Milly^^^dicidayed <m the visible 
theatre of the present wtndd^ rTbe’ pelirilimi 
which were offered on the altars of Jupiter or ' 

Apollo expressed the anxiety of their worship- 
pers for {temporal happiness, and their ignorance 
or in^fference emremwng a future life.' The 

ti^ -of mi iaco.,_ , - 

of ‘ho eiwtor tMYirg^ 

w ^letuK ; butcyeii thaw iioetat tbaog^lnttn; ohn;ect ifaiot 
thi»r great are guilty of vei7 Jtr^nge inconaictniciea. See 

Bayle, Bciiponacs ux Questions li'iin ProTiqcial, jHirt iii, c. S*. 

' See the sixteeulfa i^isUe of the first hool^ of Horace, the thir- 
teenth satire of Juvenal, and the second satire of Persins : these po. 
pular discourses express the sentiment and language of the multi- 
tude. 


•» 
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CHAP, impuiaiit truth of the immortality of the shut 
i^ak^iucalcated with more, diligence as wdl as 
SiWcess in India, in i>> 

amoitgtiie 6aul ; and since wne such a dif> 

ference to barba- 

rians, we'hntstrtfililhe^ to the^lMi Sfe^.-'a n 
estafeUshed priesthood, which employed the 
tives of virtue as the instrument of ambition.*' 


among the We might naturally expect, that a principle so 
essential to religion would have been revealed 
in tlK clearest terms t p -fkoaeia peo^e of 

to the hereditary priesthood of^Aaron.^ 
It is incumbent on us to adnK%4he 
dispensations of Providence^* when we discover, 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is omitted in the law of Moses ; it is darkly ina 
sinuated by the prophet^, and during the long 

Egyptian and 

the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as 

■ 

thry 

etcn their noney. to lliu st-riirity 
gf ' wWSejf Wartk ' 'Vetng ille mot CRlIurum ocrurrit (suyi. Vuluriiia 
Maximuc, I. ii, c. 6, p. 10) qu»s mcinoria piuOitiir exl, pecuniat 
mutuas, que hit apod inreros redderentur, dare solitoe. The same 
custom is more darkly insinuated by Mela, 1. lii, c. I. It is almost 
needless to add, that the profits of trade bold a just proportion of the 
credit of the merchant, and that the druids derived from their holy 
profession a character of responsibility, which could scarcely be 
elaimed by any other order of men. 

rj^t reverend author of the Divine Legation of Moses as- 
vety enrious reason fbr the omission, and most ingeniously 
TetorW ft.Oh ^ 'iHihelieTers, 


fears of the Jews appear tcrihttve.1ibra^^:g||| 


If we c 



"*r4SiTJi 


layohaerVe, that 


EBPtKE. 

Vilhin the.i8il||lpB^]^S3 of the present life." ctiA^ 
After permitted the nation to 

return ihtoil^ promised land^ and idlerEzra had 
regt{i«riNhe ancient records of their reli^^m* two 
O^Aft&ted sects, tUe Sadducees and the Phari- 
sees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem.® The fornwr^ 
selected and distinguished 

raidifei^jilHisf^^tsn^ atrietfy^^stA^ tiie 
literal aenae the m0siaii<ll^^4^1^/iiBM^ 
tber immortality of 

opinion that received no countenance from the 
divine book, which they revered as the only rule 
of their faith. To the authority of scripture the 
Pharisees added that' of tradition, and they 
accepted, under the napoe ^ tipditions,. several 

of the eastern nations. The doctrines of fate or 
predestination^ of angels nnd spirits and. td'. a 
^ture state of rewards emd punishments, were 
in^the of belief; 

and as the P'liarisees, by^<tlH» 
manners, had drawn into their party tlie body 
of the Jewish people, the immortality of the soul 
heeame the prevailing sentiment of the syna- 
gt^oe, under the reign of the Asmonsean princes 

See. t>e CUrc (PnA^a)isiai.^.l^Kb E citi e»iwt . a«et. i. e. ^ 
seems to eiinv tte be hsa itritHB / 

a le Oi iO g f i^ judicious conmicfitar; oil.lte I|k; 0W TdA- 

neat. • 

■ Joseph. AnOitiiut. 1. xiii, c. la De Bell. Jnd. !i, 8. Accord, 
ing to the moCt natural interpretation of his words, the fodduceeS 
admitted cmljr the Pratmpuch ; but it has pleased smne modern cri* 
tics to add the prophets to their creed, and to suppose, that they con* 
tented themselves with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. Dr. 

Jortin has argued that point in his Bemarks on Ecclesiastical Hi*. 

,tory voL ii, p. 103. 
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CHAP, and The temper of the Jews was in* 

of contenting itself .wii^ such a cold and 


XV. 


smong the 
flu’istiaDS. 


tgngtnd assent as the mind of a 

pdytheist; and as sacto ai jftB^admitted the 
idea oi a AiiwD d^Mi^^l^ith the 

zeal whidi Ji^'«d#:i^sib]^ed 
of^ajiatioh. Their zeal, however, add^ UD^ 
thing to its evidence, or ev^en probability; and it 
was still necessary, that the doctrine of life and 
immortality, which had been dictated by nature, 

tte.natiMrity and exain^le of Christ. 

When the promise of eternal ^Iwffdwesr was 
proposed to mankind, on condition of adopltog 
the faith, and of observing the precepts, of the 
gospd, it is no wonder that so advantageous an 

offer should have been accepted by great num> 

-- ... 


«r every rank, and of 
every province in the Roman empire. The an- 
cient Christians were animated by 
their pre.«ent existence^ aad^tftl 
of iiiiiiiiiil ililj. ’*'“1 

cannot give us any 
Appnmeli. adequate notion. In the primitive chun:h, the 
t'kflwid! ipfluence of truth was very powerfully strei^tii- 
ened by an opinion, which, however it may de- 
serve respect for its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
qnitersally believed^ that the end of the world, 
a«d Um kingdom of heaven, were at hand. 
The Dear approach of this wonderful event had 
been predicted by the apostles ; the tradition of 



or THB iMKAK BMFIRE. 





mi 

it was preseH^^-tteiEC«^test disciples ; and 
those whh 4n#lAtood itt litet^l sense the ^ 
discottisei-birCfhrist himself, were obl^^d to ex- 
pect tte=«<feond and glorious coming of Ifie son 
of tinHi in the cloutft, before that generatiofa was 
totally extingtsished, which had beheld his hum- 
ble conditkm^i^oiii mui which might still 

be eahkmitiea^bir'^ ^ws under 

Vespasian •cr Kadfian. 
te^ Oeoitwlgs has instructed us 'hdt 
closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation ; but as long as, for wise purposes, 
this' error Was permitted to subsist in the church, 
it w’as productive of the most salutary eflfeets cm 
the faith and practice of christfeurs, who lived 


the ^gtobe’^it^lf,' and aB tlSe various race of man- 
kind, shoirid treifible at the' afi^p^twr^ of thmr 
divine judge.® 


e. of the mil- Doctrine of 

lenium was intimately chnildeted' 
cond coming of Christ. As the Weaves Of the 
creation had Iteen finislied in six days, their dii- 
raliOB'ia their present state, according to a tra- 
dition which was attributed to the prophet Eli- 
jah, was fixed to ^ tl^s^d years.*' By the 


• tllWjiililWHM* was ccrantcnmiert SJ- IM cBtqj- 

teVio# St. and by the first episOc of St I*®!! WtKe TUdSM. 

the (tifficuftjby Ihe help iof ai]!feg»ry and 
nfefUipltor ; atid ti^PlNmcd Gnjtiun ventures to fnsinirBtc* that for 
wise purposes the pieius deteptioti was pcnnttted to take place. 

P See Burnet’s Sacred ^coty, part ilijC. 5. This tradition may be 
traced as high as the author of the Epistic of Barnabas, who wrote 
in the first century, and who seems to have been half a Jew , ^ 


r. U T 
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CHAP, same^aiKdogy it was inferred, that thb long pe<< 
labour and contenfiQn, which was uow 
ftbuost elapsed,’ would bjr a^joyM 

sabbath of a tbousjwdfybSffijt^liL^hat Christ, 
with the triumpka^ bfflMl of ^|^M|tate.aud the 
elect who' had esca^ed.death; 
noil^acatlously revived, would reign upoil^ ^astit 
tiR the time appointed for the last and genend 
resurrection. So pleasing was this hope to the 
mind of believers, that the Jerusalem, the 
8^ of this blissful kingdopi, 

'COD&ttBg bi^ fflT pure and spiritual 
pleasure would have appeared^ top j^S nfed los^ 
inhabitants, who were stfll suppo^' to possess 
their human nature and senses. A garden of 
Edep, with toe amusements of the pastoral life, 
was no longer suited to %he abyanceb state of 

Romas ecoh 

pii^-' A city was therefore erected of gold and 
precious stones, and a supermtooipl plenty of 
corn and wine was bestow< ^ j »8^ | |^^ l^Mfifeit 
territoiy; in. 

jihappy and benevolent 

'V the ^hnltive church of Antioch computed almqit SOOO Jpm 
from the creation of the world to the birth Of ClAlt. ' 

Laetantius, and the Greek church, bare reduced that number to 
SSOO, and Eusebius has contented himself with SSOO years. Tluige 
calculations were formed on the Septuagint, which was universally 
received during the six first centuries. The authority of the 'Vulgatw 
4 i|Mi of the Hebrew text has determined the moderns, protestants as 
iMtt as catholics, to prefer a period of about 4000 years ; though, in 
etm Wply profoae] antiquity, they often find themselves straitepf 
e^ hf ' ^Monactow limits. 



OF EMPIRE. 



iv any jealois CHAfw 
Tto> assurance of ‘ . 


people vro^ 
laws of. 

such. nu^ee^m was careftiHy ineutoted by 
a suc^^lpan of fathers from Justin Mar^lf*v®nd 
who conv^sed with the immediate dis- 
ciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, who 
was preg^ptor^^ (d Constantine** 

ibglieFers;' and 

adapted to the desires and af^rehensions of man- 
kind, that it must have contributed in a very 
considerable degree to the progress of the Chris- 
tian faith. But when the edifice of the (^undh 
was almost c^mplete4^, |^^rajty support 


upon earth was at first .treated as a profound 
allegtny, was )t»n^ered l^'id<^i«e^.«l a dcnd^ ' 

£ul and unless opinion, and was at length te- 

landfan^ 

„ , - . 

* Most of these pictures were borrowed from ■ miiintecpnWitian 
of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apoc.olvpse. One of the grossest images 
taaj be found in Ircnxus (1. v, p. 455) the disciple of Fafttas, who 
l»a nenthe apostle St John. 

Ute^aecond dialogue of Justin with Tryphou, and the seventh 
Eai* baettiitiiu It is moecesaary to a}le^ aU the intermediate 
fidhers, asUte foot }g’^..^l||wbML, Tet tbc .-eHii^ws reader 11119 
conaBlt OailU de HSU Pat^, . 

j’ MU h t^h a iiimin y ar*.fuatio,' a«ndRf^ aod tbiU of Us ortUfk 
doz UNnii^ 1^ the doctrine of a mllloidab, Yl|r rlrW ’ 

ehtsM inba^liMcmn manner (Dhdc^ cum ‘frypiboale iliiifp,. t^7, 
im Edit. Eall|liifelta.v If in the beginning of tbit important pas- 
eago there is any '{£lhi]f nice an inconaiiitencT, we may impnte it, as 
as we think proinr, either to the author or to bis transcribers. 



-^4 


Decline 'and 


chae. A mysterious prophecy, which still 

4 part of the shCi€4 canOh, whiifti'^^^ 


#c^^ht to favour seiltittwibt^fes 

*W6iiy nmTowIy‘^t^|ii^li^^|p^iiiptio& of ' the 
'Ohtirchi^ -- 

Conflagra- ami gtidi^ii^llNl^tlpioral 

Kome^and tverc proini'scd to tlu: disciples of 
of th^ the most dreadful calamities were denounced 
against an unbelieving world. The edification 
of the new Jerusalem was to advaitfce by equal 
the destructiott 

irfei^feS ftefdf'e 
l&e p?¥SfSI!filifi theph>fesri«Jli hf td^dlatiy, 
the epithet of Babylon 

and to the empire of Rome. A rO^lai^ series 

,1 Jlu|i^ Kblioth^^pie; E^tesiastique, tom. i, p. S23, tom. ii, 
pk OSC, and Moaheim, p. 72o; though the latter of these lewmed di- 
Tines is not altogether 

-a f ftC-lX l.i iwtwilfliilldiltw Nabeut the ymr OSO), the Afateah^ 

.excluded from the sucrerl ranon* by thu same churches of 
Xma to which it U !i<ldro^.vcd ; and u v nt:i^ fiura the ^complaint 
of SuJpicius Severus, that their the 
^eatec />mn^ 

ury , assumed th« ci of |D^Qn|^jOa 
ii 'A juat iqiprehension, that the ^anr^i^lai^tlli^ht 


Became more hnpoTtant tbah the theologians^ englig^^ 


Trent to fix the seal of their infullibiUty on all the books of scripture 
contained in the Latin Vulgate, in the number of which the Ap<^- 
lypse was fortunately includeda (Fr. Faolo, fstorio del Concilio'lTri-; 
dentino, 1. ii). 3. The advantage of turning those mysterious 
phecies against the see of Rome Inspired tbe protestants with un- 
mamton veneration tat so useful an ally. See the ingenious and ele« 
diaeourses of the present bishop of Litchfield on that unpro? 
aohjeeu 


4 
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Was prep8i%#iE^|^'tfe and physical evils ci^p. 
which C^SWpS^ floupSl^g mliBO; intestine 
discoard, iu^FIhe invasion of tbe fietO^ barba- 
riaMt the unknown regions of tba >lAE»tth; 
p^SHice and famifle, comets and eclipses, ^af^- 
i]uakes and inundations.^ All these were. OB^ 
so many {H%^M9i^'aai|raiR)nmng signs of the 
great oi 

flimitrifruK heaven, and the 
hills, with her palaces, her temples, and her tri- 
umphal arches, should be buried in a vast lake of 
fire and brimstone. It might, however, afford 
some consolation to Roman vanity, that the pe- 
riod of their empire 

element b? wat^^ WM ^kmtbted to ex|)eripnce a 
second and %><>edy d ea t r ri^ t i on jfirbm tbe^'dfecaaat 
<ff fire. Jn the opinion of a general conflagra- 


cided with the toditlott 

losophy of the stoics, and the analogy cff natnmi 
and even the country, which, from religious mo- 
• tbe^ h»l been chosen for the origin and princi- 
scmo of the ewift^rathn^ was the best a- 
dapted for that amd physical 

mtarn^by Hs deep and 

npniieiw|i ..volcanoes, of 
of Vesm^i .and of Lipar^ exhibit d v% im- 
peHect repreimtation. The calmest and most 

r Lactantius (Ingtitut. Divin. vil, IS, ite.) rclatM the diamal talf 
of futurity with great ^irit and eloquence. 
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CHAP, injtr^^.i^eptic could not refuse to acknowledge, 
tk^jt t|ie diestruction of thej^resent system 
^ wW ty fij’e was in, if^lL^emely pr^^^le. 

Christian, yko much less 

on the than on 

the authq:ri^oif^tj^ti6n,and 
of scripture, expected it ^vith terror an^L^g- 
fidence as a certain and approaching event ; and 
as his mind was perpetually filled with fhe so- 
lemn idea, he considered every disaster that hap^ 
pened.to the empire as an infoll^djle^f^^^toip,of 

Thr pagan* ' ^’T^^^WCTaiiatidn . ol^ tliO wiscst ond most vir- 
ctfrnal pii- tuoiis of the pagans, on account pl^.tbe^, ignp- 
nishroent. oj. disi,elief of the divine'ltfut^.scems ,t<> 

offend the reason .and the humanity of the pre- 
sea t .|^^-* But the primitive church, .wltose 

^peems. A cha- 


' On this subject. 



4lnt4pWt 


pm, gnd 
which h* 


.' j,» may be the Jlkn|iiage .of .Indiyiduals, it is itiU 

the public doctrine of all the Christian churclies ; , nor QU^c^llh.aur 
own refuse to admit the conclusions which ituist'be dtVddi fndh the 
eighth BUd the eighteenth of her articles. ; The jarisenitds, who have 
so diligently studied the workspf the fath^. maintain this sentiment 
with distinguished real; and the laarneS de Tillemont never 
dismisses a virtuow cm^rar tHthdut ' pnmonheiug his damnatidn. 
-ZidngliilB is perhaps the on^y l^er of, a I^y who has per adopted 
the i^der sentiment ; and he gave no less offence to the lutherans 
m Spt catholics. See Bossuet, Histoire des Variations des Eg- 



OF. fm ^ 

ritable |)^jia^#eri^^i<e»4Hlged in fia^wr 
of Sotara^i^^^me otfer s^es.of antiqnity, 
who ib^ (^stilted the light of-iieas(?B]|f fore that* 
af the-^spel had arisen.” Buft .it 'w^s .im^iii- 
affirmed, t&at those who, sinp^^bCiWirth 
or the death nLChrist, had obstinately 
in the either deserved 

no^ 

justice of, J^e , Deity: 

]^n uni^own to tife 

appear to have infused a spirit of bitterness into, ' , 
a system of love and harmony. The ties of blood 
and friendship were frequently torn asunder by 
the difference of religious faith ; Md the cWis- 
tians, who iu this world, 


jj^^iment and. spiritual pridje. 




tacles, the last and 
universe. How shall 1. adtpj^^ hpWt;)^(|ti^ 
how rejoice, how exult, when-j lf behold 
IQapy proud mqngrchs, and fnncjcd gods, 
groaning in th»^^ie^,aig?^ss, of darkness ; so 
many magiste^ wW pereeoited the name of 


le humi 
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rUn DECLINE AND VALL 


CHAP. " deluded scholars ; so manj cele* . 

** poets trembling , :h^re the tiibims^. 

*”'”"*** “ -i^ of Mioos, but ef iSbristf^ maaf 

« dians, more tuncfiil ki the exfin^i^n of their 
•* own sttffieiiDgE; <». jmdJ d h M K ^ igfeisf t ii i^ t the 
humani^ df the Mad^ will perihif 
a 'fiver the rest of this infernal descri^im^ 
which the zealous African pursues in a long va- 
riety of affected and unfeeling witticbms.^ 

Were often Doubtless theifiiWere many among the primi- 

Wein^i^iDy-who felt a sincere compa^on ^,tl^. 


exerted the most benevolent zeal to Save theiD 
from the impending destruction. The careless 
p^thekt, a^led by new and w^pected ter- 
rors, against whijdlkr^MElkBrrvh^pti^^ 

■Ifford him "any certain 'pro- 
tection, was very frequently terrified and sub-; 



^i^Eptmrd^t possibly 


ea^task 




* Tertullian, De Spectaculis, c. 3(X In order to ascertain the dc> 
grce of authorii}' which the lealous A&ietkn hadTicquired, it be 
suflkient to aliege the teatimony of Cjqarian. the doctor and gu!^ 
iA,Cw western cborchca. (See Prodent. Hym. xiii, 100). As often 
n^li^l^lied himnlf to bis daily study of the writings of Tertullian. 
he^WTajaiMilieiied to lay, “ Da miii magutrum,- Give me my nutS; 
“ ttm^^lSBiwnyin. de Vlrb lUustribus, tom. i, p. J81). 




OR lOIFIRB. 

V 0 Mn' 

. i-' • TtV * 

embrace. ' .S;- *. 

imatural gHfe, this Tm tkiju* 

ascribed Jto the christians^ aboRe'^tbe M*^^idou» 
mankind, must have conduced- to their 

_ j • ■ 7 the primi* 

own comfort^ and frequently to the coiWlCievechurch. 
tion of 
wl 


prodigies, 

r 

naedj^^is^6frp<Kition 
pepied t%hl^.^?>atme for ^ 
ligion, the Christian church, from the time of 
aposdes and their first disciples,^ has claimed 
an uninterrupted succession of miraculousppwers, 
the gift of tongues, of vision, Bnd’of^}>ro|di|S(^^ 





ledge of fq^e^ilaitguagip |i^ frequent};^ ccna* 
municated to the conteiiip(»rari<^ 
iy««j^|^l«yqi|a^,^in«elf was Ipft to struggle with 
thied^idM^.#. he 

preached the gospel to tfae’>lwtiveiPlil^^!^ti^ 
,The divine inspiration, whether.it was conveydd 
^ tite form of a waking or of a sleeping visicm, 
J|tjdipnqhfd^a|.a f^prour very liberally bestowed. 
OB all rankp wome^ as tm 

oa.|)oy»#'1Bd ^^ ^ Wkm 

^ '* '^ilSimituaittg tta cBodta ar . 
pf meet of 

ihund in the bthen. . ' ^ 

■ Ireninu adrl HiErei. Proem. Jt 3^7- Ur. HUiliefoa hiqiiirf, 
p. 96> &C.) oboervn, that a* this pretaUtm of aO’others was the 
most difficult to suppwt art, it was tha soonest given up. The 
observation suits his h^potte^ 

X S 



sio 


'fi&CtlNE AND T'Afct 


CHAP. were safficientl)^ prt^a^pd 

a dbur^ of prayer, of 
the 

' ’ ■ f^^n^ofted djii^‘tt^li^l^e^iiifellvered=i^ 




[asns of 


may addj 'tfeit 
sign of these visions was, for the irtost part, either ' 
to disclose the future history, or to guide ’tte 
present adnlinStr^ibn, of the 'chnrbfr: The ejt- 

tij’thi-frlcht vt-as considered as a'isigTtid';tilMl^ 
ordinary triuiaph of 

alleged by the ahb^fent apologists, aS the' 
coarindng evidence of the truth of Christianity. 
■TSB! S^^Pciftrentiwjr tras osoall^ pdformed.^ a 

ai^)W‘;^tM^ patieiit tfas' 
power or skill of the exordsfe!gndtbe*vai»- 
qiiisbed daemon #airb^1rd 

w ttfe feiiterfV 

re of dRseai^ W'the thd* 
even pfetematui^ 
longer occasion any surprise, wlren ^^feednfect, 

^Athenagoras in Legatione. Justin MiurOng Cohort, ad Gentes. 
^Muilian advers. Martionit. 1. iT. lliese descriptions are not very 
t^l||te the propheUc fury, ^ which Cicero (de Divinat. ii, S4)''ei- 
so little reverence. | 

.Xir’fert^tan (Apoh^. c. 4^ throws out a bold defianeb to, the pS- 
4*11 tdl^ptlzabea, 0? the primittve miracles, the power of exorcising 
is the ^y use which has been assumed by the protestants. 




XV. 




'of >^ttl:'iioS^iiff;^pikE. 

that hi the eiid#ef ctt|v. 

theifi^^^ll^iiiary, the the dead 

being esteeiiiki'^ lOiosttm 
the mir^le was fipeqnently p^pi^med 
necessary occasions, by great taStihg^-'^aad 
the joint su^licatioB of the church of the plgsblf; 
and tbat-^e' ^rldiiS'ttrthi^^siMNiditO their pray- 



it seems difficult to account for the sceptiasm Sf 
fiibse jffiilosophers who still rejected and derided 
the doctrine of the resurrection. A noble Gre- 
cian had rested on this important grOuku^atbe 

^rbriit^A 



with the sight of^asingle- persbii who had been 
acUially raised from the ddad, 't^ wetdd^illtlil^ 

, ' dlid^jPjf religion. It is some- 
wlat 

Eastern church, however 

version of his friend, thought proper to decUne 

this fair and reasonable challenge.' 

'^^lei'tniraeles of the primitive church, after xheir truth 
oblainm^ the sswk^^of egc», have been lately 

filial irigenk>tt>>:InqftAy-;^ 

' siCtt" '• i * 'ii' ’T*'” 1 r ■ ' ’ 

. tlicmes. I. U, .£6*. SV, £'i|> & S. Vfi^jMIU^i 

(biiscrtat. ai inniDnim, ii. 43)«oiicli^des, thaVtheiecMkomifaiy v«s 
Rtill mure fniSritt miracics than the Sret; 

' Tlieophiliis ad Autolycuni, 1. i, p. Si5, edit- Benedtctin. Pari.s, 
n42t . 

‘ Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in the year 1747, pub- 
lished his Free Inquiry^n 1749, and before h» death, which happen- 
ed in 1750, he had prepared a vindication of it against his numerous 
adversaries. 


X 4 


bur per- 
Jtlexitf in 
ilefinli 

periodk 



812 DSCLtNB ANn FAIA 

CHAP. it has mat with the most 

I^SaiJPptioo from ;the,j^^|ii^, to h^ 

j^j^ted a general <hvmes of 

lUgunientSj than by our habits of 
tvod reflection ; and^ above alh by the degree of 
the evidence which we have accustomed ourselves 
to requico for.tbo {moQf of a miraci^ous event, 



idee and 

semble the 

as may reconcile the interest of religion with that 
.of reason* of igaking a proper application of that 
,4|<lPHQlbt^mdtO£!4e|$Ril^^^ limits 

&diaposed to OKtend 
-thi^lmof superaatural powCT^^^gqm; the %^t 

ticular lini; we should break the chain, i# ' 
tioii. Every age bears testimony to the wonder- 
ful events by which it was distinguished ; and its 
. testimony appears no less weighty andrespectable 

nbiverait; af Oxford conferred degrees on his opponents. 
Hita^^Vlis iiuUpiotiea of Mo^ieim (p. 281), we may discover the 
» ^l *t j Ni iif lothersn divines. 
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ion, till we are c» 
xr; 


OF THS 

if in>;^|i|i^;^^th or in the twelftb ^C^ltltry we 
dra^^W^he veners^le Bede, or to the holy Bar- 
JlAi, the same degree of confidence which, in the 
second centu]^, ^ad so liberally granted to 

any of 



every 

<4MiaM^ee^'hje9ni^kia to confute, and idblatrtfil'llii- 
tions to convert; and sufficient motives might al- 
yvays iie .produced to justify the interposition of 
Heaven, And yet since every ffiend to revela- 
tion is persuaded of the reality, aad every reastm- 

'.^1 



been sonx period in ^-hjifslh were e^her sud- 
denly Or gradually withdraw flN>nf '^kMK^BC^tSin 

; 

the Roman empire, or the extMbChn 
an heresy,” the insensibility of the Christians who 
-^Itoed at that time will equally afford a just 
surprise. They still supported their 
'pretendons n^paii^Aicy hadV’fed: th^ power, 

^'•Sgr-aotMt^ Ab«wn, wfaidi, in OtOr «»■>,* 

hf mJ jMrifiafc In tfcg Iwf »rte> ii ttele- 

siuticml hiitoigr, Sm there exist aidoglc instance of •Saint asserting 
thst he hiraadf possessed the gift of micades ? 

” The conversion of Constantine is the era which is moat usually 
fixed by protestants. The more tatiuial divines are unwilling to ad' 
mit the mkades of tte fisiuth. Whilst the more credulous t^e aanrlU; 
ing to reject those of the fifth, century. ‘ 


of th*' 
primitive 
Inirncics. 


SI 4) THE DECLINE AND it A £l 

CHAP. (StfilSlity pfeHbf Died tbe office of faith ; faiiaifti^ 
^rhiitted-'to of 

Hhii ; dnd the effe<ks^iilf 'iteSfl^^*iij#'Con'lftvfoce 
%ere ascribeld%*%iip(^mitlii^^^fi^: * The 
ctot ‘ eicper?ei%t6' have 

in^hihted the x^ofld lii 

^Ftt^^ce/ And habituated their- eye (if 
use a very'ibddifeiE^uate ekpression) to the style of 
tbfe' divine' httik. ShbuM the moAt skilful painter 
of to’ dig ci^afe Ais feeble 

WhateviT 'rifimitM 

hiirdclcs of the prirhftive church since the time 
df the apostle^ this unresisting softness of tera- 
cdn^ifuhltfi'^dfig the'‘belitevei^''of' the 

(Mifs4' orfftith and religioh. 
Itf Wi^erh tifh^s, 'a^latent and evea uivd^UteQ^ 
scepticfeiri Adh«^^ciWe%oAtJ 
iwh^^iai^D 

' li^3fqjiS88ftffi^l?*j^^toTne(l leti^’ sinc'e to observe 
'iaWR'lEo respect the invariable order of tiieWBs^, 
our reason, or at least our imagination, is not 
sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible action 
of the Deity. But, in tbe first ages of Chris- 
tianity, the situation of mankind was extremely 
different. The most curious, or the most cre- 
duTotts, among the pagans were often persuaded 
to enter ii»to a society, which asserted an actual 
Iflaiin of miraculous powers. The primitive 



XV. 


Ot' MOMAip'filfPIRB. 
cbristia]d4^^iij*0^|iBy*‘trQ^ 4&a groiii^,- 

and tfc^ 'M^Nrere exe^sdd^%'the babits of 
beUerw^.:^ ihost extraordinary ■eVebtSi.®^^ They 
they fanci^dj that on every side they 
Iwwedncessantly assaulted by daemons, comf^Wd 
hy visions, infracted by prophecy, and surpns* 
ingly deiiverW'#om and from 

desaitelM&^yflfie 
^'bbicreal'nf dniaginary^ 
dmfi^w^Iy'eoiacefved themselves to twi 
jiects, the instruments, or the spectators* very 
happily disposed them to adopt with the same 
ease, hut with far greater justice, the authentic 
wohdel's of the evangelic history ; and thus mir^ 

assurance of mysteries which were acknowledged 
td’^npass the limits of theif onderstaiufi*^.^' It 
j»;tlipji;de<{^iatQ]^8»oa of supernatural truths 
which ’ has ‘dfS@B '4»r muiair hticbndeil wj^i' the 
name of faith ; a state of mind dcbi^b^Hsttlte 
surest pledge of the divine favour and of future 
i^igity, and recommended as the first or per- 
hi^i^lteOQly merit, of a Christian. According, 
to’jtfae mope r^H^ j^tors, the moral virtues, 
-^^Uchmay by are 

ithewiwieflf 


jOfrkiy i 
ition. 

iv. ^Mhp fR’lmiiive cteistian detnoii§trated.T>c 
Ms &kh by^4k* Virtues ; alid it was wry justly croiJ'* 
supposed that the divine persuasion which en- "f 
lightened or subdued the understanding must, chriatian«. 
at the same time, purify the heart and direct the 



Wlrijai 


pTi' 



SIS 


CHAP. 

XV. 



BAcisof 
dteir re> 
{KBUnce. 




THE DECLINE AND FALfc * 

be believer. The firet apoli^td irf* 
who ju^if;|^ijyypipcaige 
en, and the 
t^febrate thej 
in the-wf!^^ 

llllljjMiiibdbing of the gospel. As it is my 
tiott to remark only such human causes as were 
permitted to second the influence of revelation, 
I shall slightly mention two motives which 

<^tehsipoiNnes, or 

their degenerate su<M:essQB|» i|i| s ift| i( B.t^ 
past sins, and the laudable desire of suppbrthig 
the reputation of the society in which they were 



k^ificft of ^deGty, 
difistiins allured into their party the most 
cious criminals, who,.a8'«ooD'tis|^b^|p|i|gg|||^te'.i 

grant them any e^sigyipi. 
But this reproach, when it is clemred ftoai iiiifc 
representation, contributes as-much to the ho- 
nour as it did to the increase of the church.« 
The friends of Christianity may acknowlege 
without' a blush, that many of the most eminent 

* ibl* ^lubkOoBS of Celsus and Julian, with the defence of the 
fathers, «r« wy fairly stated by Spanheim, Commcntaire sur les 
fisiui de Junmi p, tSS. 




or TB8 kdlfiOt BMFIHE. 

saints had fe^gm the tno^ 

abandon^ Those^rscnn^ who in the 

world had.MI^'wed, though in an oaperfect nmn> 
ner, iti^^d^tates of benevolence and jM^oimely, 
d^^^ siich a calm satisfaction from the opinion 
of their own re^titudet as rendered them mu^ 
less susce(^3do df of shame, 

of 

to « 

ei!p||i|^4iir>tt^ divine master, 
of the gospel disdained not the society of men, 
a^d esp«cisUy of women, oppressed by the con- 
sciousness, and very often by the effects, of their 
vices. As they emerged from sin and supersti- 

feetiffllf became the ruling passion ^f iofiilji, 

that while reason embraces 

rapid violence, over the 
the most opposite extremes. 
iWiioa the new converts had been enrolled in Care of 
of the faithful, and were admitted 
toM^' saciaaaeni^pllitbe dturob, they found 
tlb^pasf^ves ; 




nida^. .^S^l^icular soci^y thaiyiai 
ftwn the greatl^y of the natimi^, or re%ion 
to which it belonged, iium«liately becomes the 
object of universal as well as invidious observa* 
tion. In pro|H)rtion to the smallness of its num- 
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TttP DECLWE AKD 



CHAHP* .,^ej^1^ ri^racter of the society may be, affect- 
virtue and vi^ of the pers(^ jivho 
• ';"-• '-^^^aipose it; and ey^^i^f||^,is ■ epgaged to 
■' ^l^fitch over his 

since, as he aius^eaejxect t(y'i^^^^^^^_the 
jgg pigariftn disfijrace. he may hope to enjoy a^^^e 
tSP fte common reputation. When the Christians 
of Bithynia were brought before the tribunal of 
the younger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, 
that* fee from being engaged. 

bound by-a. £^l^n pb^-. 
(ram tlie commisMon of those 
crimes which disturb the private pr^l^ic peace 
pf society; from theft, robbery, ^rfuftei^; peiv 
jury, and fraud.*’ Near a century afterwards, 
.^{^iullian, with an honest pride, , could boast, 
that very few Christians had suffered by the hand 
Mf .-except Qh account oKitheir 

l^^bhf,' Their serious and secpiestered life, 
averse to the gay luxury, 

the strictest integrity 
and the fairest dealing, to remove tlie 
tvhich the profane are too apt to conceive against 
the appearances of sanctity. The contempt of 
the world exercised them in the habits of bumi. 

*^»1Rin. Epist. X, 9T. 

■ ^''i^RsituDian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, with some de* 
JMtHtUm, ** Aat si alihud^ jam non Christianuse” 



mo;>e tbfy. cha^.*, 


lity, me 

’ ' t» i^.fryr ^.j ’ ~f ~ — ^r>»' 

were persectitg^ &e more closely they gdl^cred 
to eacht ©th0.:,, Their mutju^. ch3f4fy j^^pnsus- 
pecting.qa^ence has been remarked, by 
a^.^iis too often abused by perfidious, frien^ffj -s 
It is a very Jionqur^ble circumstance for fheMoraiity 



that even,tr^“' 



morals of 
an 

, evidence 

apthority mi^t influence^ ,the professions, the, 
principles, and even the practice, of their con- 
temporaries,, had studied the scriptures with less 
skill than devotion;. and they often, r^^qniv^j.jip 
the most litoral sense, tfipse .^^ctd . precepts 

of succe^ng^nirneniptpr^ias aj»])Led a loose 

and inore figurative .mpdPf Vj .;n;terprpt8Ji|a0r! 
d^mi^mu^ tp exalt the perfection of the gospel 

zealous la- 
thers have carried the dntih* 
of purity, and of patience, to a height whmh ^ 
is- scarcely possible to attain, and much less to 

' ", I’ '' ' 

pn^jrypj, in our present state of weakness and 
. A dqptripe extraordinary and so 
sublime mu^ die jenpa^n 

tain titi^^lfrage pf 


who, in Ufcg cpiulurt of this tniiisitft 


’ The phriocfipSer Pere^inns (if ^ase Ji(<(5ihd ilcati fiociah has 
left ns ■■•' . '.‘i I ■ : ji : ;. ■■■ : ' i ;. ■■.:«»■ for a lo.ig time, on the 
(TCdiiit ■ . ' !' airt.i- '-.nsol'A • *> ■ 





■BBCLIMB AND 

e'feeliogfl of nature and 


PHadides 
or hnam 
Mtaift * 

fibera! 


are two ve 


maj 


love 



ensities wIBdh 
idrtuous and 
and the 
art 

jg, improved by the charms of 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
economy, to health, and to reputation, it is pro- 
ductive of the greatest part of the happiness of 
private life. The love of 

leads 'to an^, to ’hnlbltfohi' and to re- 
venge; hut when it is 
propriety and benevolence. If 
of every virtue ; and if those virtues are accom- 
equal pinlities, a famSy^ a stete, or 

Jinrf 




ro the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agree«4Se,~^W^||ti^‘“ 
action we vaaj * ait 




.«iBni<a 


m 

f should be 


would seem to consti- 


iute the most perfect idea of htiinia 
The insensible and inactive iBspositioh, which 
should be supposed alike destitute of both, would 
he rejected, by the common consent of mankind, 
incapable of procuring any happiness 

/ i 

*lli| » ittdieiaHs treatise of Barbe;rac sur la Mondt des 
Perea. 




OP TM*‘ ROMAN EMPIRE. ^1 

to the joc . any public benefit to the chap. 

world- :®«t itwias not in world that the 
primitwe. (duistians were desirous ,of making 
themseliiRs either agreeable or useful. 

, • vTbb acquisition^f knowledge, the exercise 
nur reason or fancy, and the cheerful flow oftainscon- 
unguarde4.j^Pfi»^#«^..»^y employ the lei- 
sure nun^ ‘ jgtoi^.aaMo^jnents, how- 

ever, w^^n^cted 

caution, ^y 

die fathers^ who despised ail knowledge that was 
not useful to salvation, and who considered all 
levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the gift 
of speech. In our present state of e^ten^ the 


body is so insep^ably connected iwith the'^soul. 



innoo^vd^ We enjoymenCs of 

which .-that ; &]hlEfid conqpani<n)i is susc^dl^. 
Very different was the reasoning of our devput 

to disdain, every earthly and 
Some of our senses indeed are necessary for Our 
par ayp ration, others for our subsistence, and 
again for »nur information, and thus far 
it was impo^^lvtci^jP^ect the use of them. 

marked as 

of fbeir abuSfe 

candida^;i|(H‘ heavai was instrutfM4$'’'lM'nMy 
resist ^f^rosser ^lurements of the taste or 
smeU, but even to shut His ears against the pro- 

‘ LactanU Imtitut. Divio. L vi, c. 20, 21, 22. 

VOL. II, V 
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322 IHSCUNB and pavd , 

CHAP, fan&faiill&fi^y of sounds, and to view 

fasen^ the most finished |wfoductions of hun^ 
att. €ray apparel, ma^E^iosS^Jbouses, and ete- 
gant furniture, were double 

'gudt of pry^;lBili&<rf! -A CTMuri^ ll^^pl^plo ehd 

mortified, i^f^eariwfle !?ra9 nuMpe' 
ebrist&utvrbowas certain of his sins, 

M of his salvation. In their censures of luxury, 
the fathers are extremely minute and circum- 
stantial and among the various articles which 

wfcitejilnStniiwBnla- of- music, vases of gold or sil- 
ver, downy pillowa (as Jacob re^osed.,^tf^8d 
on a stone), white bread, 
solutions, the use of warm baths, and the prac- 
tice tCAbaying the beard, which, according to 
the expression of TertulUan, is a lie against our 

. - 9-lc. 


tte-troirto of the Creator.* When Christianity 
was introduced among the lacb'WsAtlig -g^ e, 
tfie observatiootof 

finr the i^erior ranks 
of m^nhin d to claim a merit from .the;C^^9Bigt 
of that pomp and pleasure, whfch fiirtime has 
placed beyond their reach. The virtue of the 

” CoDcalt a work of Clemeos of Atejandria, intitled the Pasda- 
gDgne, which contains the rudiments of ethics as they were taught 
ia^l^'CfdehrcM -of theehrMa* schools. 

X t^lSBaiaii, de Speebtcolis, c. 23. Clemens Alextndriiu Pads- 

g(^ ' 
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m^rCJECLINE AND FAtJ,. 


CHAP, uniajst^ttPi ^terigt his church, and wi».,pro- 
nowfti^ to be in^ssoIublei,either by divorcei or 
bgf^death. The practjcejK^iK^d nuptials wm 
rjli^ded with ; and 


^ttie persons 



lous an 

offence -^i!i^^aD punty 

cl|^^irom' the honours, and even 
al^, of the church.® Since desire was im-' 
puted as a crime, and marriage was tolerated 
as a defect, it was consistent with the same prin- 
ciples to ^ state of ceUbaj^^^j^^ipar* 

It Was ' 
Ity tiu^ ancknt Rome 
could sopport the institution o f sly , 
but the primitive church 

number of persons of either sex, who had de- 
voted j^emselves to the profession, of perpetual 
chastity.® A few of these, am^g whon) we 

_ 1 Hvctfae 

i' to ilisarm the tempter.^ Some 






* Sec a cljain of traditioiiy from JusUik 
MonUe te JPerea ; ^c. 

a which were bestowed on thcK^c viigins, 
it wi* dMlIeiiit to procure a siiiScirnt numbei ; nor could the dK«d nC 
the most horrible death always restrain their inconttnim^ ^.,£ 

* Cupidi^tem procreandi aut unam scimusaut anllain, Minucius 
PiElht, c. 31. Justin. Apolog. Major. Athenagoraa in Legat. c. 88. 
^Tertuiiian de Cultu Fcemin. L ii. 

^ Eusebius, L vi, 8. Before the faUe of Origen had excited envy 
and persecution, this extraordiiiaiy action was rather admired than 
** .his general , practise to allegorize scripture, it 
aee^ msGstpiiate tl^ in tbia iastahce only, he thould have aiaMet 
theliib^aemo. . 


BF Till! ROBtAU'ESnPIHE. 



were ^ 

the asss^ieti^e flesh. 'Disd^hag an ignomi- 
nious 'the virgins of the Warm ■ciimate of 

Afrs^i^teountered^the enemy in the closest en- 
|^i|^Biient ; they permitted priests and deacons 
td share their®bed, and gloried amidst the flames 
of their ^ulted nature 

species rfjnart^rdom'seTFedis^^tfr 
into the church. 

Christian ascetics, however (a name- which they 
soon acquired from their painful exercise), many, 
as they were less presumptuous^ were probably 
more successful. The loss of sensud ■pteafeifiw^llls 

estimate thb'mcfrit of the sacrifice by its apparent 
difficulty ; ahdit' was in the praige'd#llil9e5Sttdite 
spouses .qf. Christ, that the fathers have poured 

Such are the early traces df inbirui^^pftil^|f0i 
and institutions, which, in a subsequent age,? 
have counterbalanced all the temporal adraUh 
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XV. 


• Cyprian Epist, 4 , C|^p4i^iiB.j^,.S^ 

UniwUfce this rad attempt wu^lli^^ABmanls imputed tn uc ibund- 
•INwlih|;i»dc!ttir Foittcvra^ ' 

readera-Alfliiit Tefy dcNrate toigact. - • 

' ' Duj^tf OMhiiaUidque Ecclesiattique, torn, i, p.’l»l!Fp»«i a pai^ 
UcidsraecomitW^tDBlaguesifde taB vi^u^ as it racmimosed 
he Hethediw hidlMlFiarTyfe. TM’ptdiswrfTngini^sra'i&cessive. 

• * The aacetira {aar-car^as seeiind teaSxtf) 'ma^ a public pro- 
ession of msrt%il^ tteir bodies, az^ ik afstaiidt^ 'itoin the use oi^ 
Sash and wine. Madeira, p. SlO. 
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826 thb decline and EASA* 

chap. ipi^i^Bls^aQS were not less aver^ tcri^rbu^ 
, , _ ^iwfe^tlian to the pleasutfg^ this wcaW. Tfife 

5 ^aw-^^gj^ce of our parso^it «Bii j^ib|iePt j they knew 
of how to wilhr'-^»li i ( ^p i ii(! nt doctrine 

wUck rnjntllM^fftlmlimitriffnrgr^ of past 
and' comieidndcd 111610“^^^ i wi le« .ithe 


gorcni* 

«n«iit. injuries 

fresh insults. Their simpliCik^^i^ 
offended by the use of oaths, by the pomp rf 
magistracy, and by the active contention of pub* 
lie life ; nor could their humane ignorance be 

of« jpude^' OP Iqr that‘cif jwar^!.eTen 
; though their crinunal 

threaten the peace and safety of the whole coni* 
munity.** It was acknowledged, that under a 
leas pb^et kwj the powers iff the: Jewish con- 
stitution had, beeftisureyiatdt wsth^the a{^roba- 

pn^hets and by 
anointed kings. The Christians felt and con- 
fessed that such institutiiMw^^ht faeineoessaiy 
^qP'tbwiHeeent. sy||^^ 

while t^r'inculcated the 
niGClBiklirpasslve obedience, they refused to take 
any active part in the civil administi^iOii Ot'l^ 
militmy defence of the empire. Some indul- 
gence might perhaps be allowed to those persons 

Morate des Peru.* The Hue patient priadplta iiaee 
since tte refontiation ly the sodnians, the awdern aiw 
the qwacu. jbidar, the apdogist of the 'qualcei% 
li» ItMi lid Mi bcetltte»« iy the autfaoiity of the priraitive ctoia' 
tians, p. 
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9m 

wbo, were already en- gha% 

gaged in-siicjb'Wiolent aad sangwaary occupa-^ 
lions bujt it was impossible that to Chris- 
tian^; without renouncing a more sacred duty, 
endd assume the ci^aracter of soldiers, of mag^ 
trates, or of "princes.’' This indolent, or even 
criminal, welfare exposed 


gans, irfio very £requeBtly^:aahc4 
to thbei^ire, attacked 

by the barbarians, if all nSankind tould adopt 
the pusillanimous sentiments of the new sect?* 
To this insulting question the Christian apolo- 
gists returned obscure and ambiguous 
as they were j 
of ^ 

the conversion of mankind was accomplished, 
war, government, the Roman to 

woiid.itself, w<wld be no more. It may be ob- 
8W»e4 ntoi n et;? liketoev to situa- 

tion of the first Christians' ;aaiBi«dBd Hi t pryr "hipr 
pily with their religious scruples, and fbat thenr 
aversion to an active life contributed rather to 
ei£^to'^tbem from the service, than to exclude 
tom from the homrars, of the state and army. 

j,; u. , y. 

Cdnim,1^ 253, L tS, t vin| P>.4 

I Coaut 


•»T« 

Aott rftofrWMii^; • cooMel, wUdi, tf H had bacD genenUlj knoirn, 
ww not very to rancUiata Ae fiiTOMr af die cmpersipitdWards 
thedirixtian sect. 

‘ As well as we eao Jikige (hnn themaffiated s^sreseotation of 
Origen 0 - viii, p, 428 ), faw adectsuf, Celsos, had wsed his objeetiair 
with great force and candour. 

*4 Y 
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liiE DECLINE AND FAlOi 


r.>»Bfrtj4he human character, however:it ni&y 
b^^^adted or depressed l^^^temporary ent&tfi 
will return liy its proper and 


^28 

CHAP. 

XV. 

Thb 

cl^. ^tural level, tf^bMSdkxmiiiieiApb^assions that 
chrifr seem the 

^r^^'^The {HriraMve were de^9l4Ml|i^to»< 

^^ent nMBft ^aatfl pKasuics of the world ; but themlrfie 
church, of actioD, which could never be entirely extin- 
guished, soon revived, and found a new occu- 
pation in the gt^ertsment of the . church. A' 

aifea i et 'jfisrte eftikrtefnri -polmy, anditenaj^int a 

with the spiritual functions^ but even with' th© 
temporal direction, of the Christian common- 
safety of that society; its honour, 
its aggrandisement, weee produEbMu, even in the 

<^patribtism, such 
as l&e ' first of the Romans had felt for the re- 
public, and, sometimes, of'a ^ilaf 
in the use of whatever. .pijMimMlii||Ptr«^^ 
conduce to so.deshw j^^ ffeliiWMMftyta^^ of 

ancht^iifeetrtff the church was disguised by -the 
laudable intention of devoting to the pubMc"!^ 
nefit the power and consideration, which, for 
that purpose only, it became their duty to solicit 
In the, exercise rf them funetions, they were fre- 
^^tly called upon to detect the errors of heresy 
alie jarts of &ction> to oppose the designs 

brethren, to stigmatize their ch§rac- 
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ters wit3i expel them 

from thejtoaii^rof a sdMdtyy wbosepeace and 
had attempted'tosdistifife. 'The 
eedteiisdttical governors of the< diristiaostwere 
unite the^wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocencd*.of the dove; but as the format 
was refin«d»l9frjftdii«t<»l»Wi|!njmmblycoiTu^^ 



well JE^iin'- the. (wort^ |iiipmnr j#lft^#ij% 


|^^ee^in<lth^^tdie station renderttirtMiiiiWi 
considerable by their eloqt^nce and femness, by 
l^heir knowledge of mankind, and by their dex- 
terity inhasiness ; and while they concealed from 
others, and perhaps from themseli^te^ th mn a a mt 


XV. 



life, which were tinctured with an additional de- 
gree of bittemeas and obstiiteey 
pf sp|^|y«4 I 

rhnrr li be^m primi, 

the subject, as well as. the i 

tention.. The hostile dbputants of Ronie, 0f«9u^* . 
R^ris, of Oxford, and of Geneva, have ai&e 
reduce the primitive and apostolic 
models >tp the netpe^tive' standards of their own 



eWeontudf maitftiAiM thedkfm ori|^ arii^iop& the calvin. 
istical pre8bytm‘'#b«^p(tfientof .ai«pc^ii)r; a»d the Roman pon- 
titf refused to achnowle^e an e^ual. See Fra iPfeio. 

" In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I have, for the ni09| 
jpart, followed the learned and candid Mosheim. 
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CHAP-. and rather chose to endure ^me 

icandals and dhri^t^, than to exehaie 
Christians of a the Iflbertfof 


-circum- 


stancm.T^^^I%e 6f policy,*^%liM|^iB^r 

til(^r^^i|n1obation, was adopted for the tfSe <rf''1lie 
first century, may be discovered from the prac- 
tice of Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. 
The societies whidh were instituted in the cities 


Of the 'Roman empire were 
ta^ and 

eqwfity formed the basis of their internal con- 
stitution. The want of disci|Jiae ? fuail’ human 
learning was supplied by the occasional assistance 
of the prophets," who were called to that func- 
-tien '-wittiDht di^anction of of sex, or of 


natural abilities, and..wh%4a8.!e£Emi ns they felt 
the. «fiFiaiJ;’impiiltiB;:^n)red forth the effusions of 
in the assembly of the faithful. But 
these extraordinary ^fts werefii^quc 
(«’ bjr 

ffi^kyed til 

ice cd’theassembly, and 
e^oir fnistaken zeal they introduced, 
jfartkidarly into the apostolic church eS 
a long and melancholy train of disorders.^* 
As the institution of prophets beoune usele^ 



For ^ pr op he te of Ae prindtiTe Anreh, see MoAeim, Oisso* 
taEBMpaA Hist. Bodes. pertiBcnteB, tom. ii, p. 132-208. 

* ^the ^Mes of St. Fanl, and of Clemens, to the Cmdnthi- 
ane^ 


1 



or 'CttAMtOMAH EMFIES. S$t. 

snd were witiv- emmi, 

drawn, and 4ii^’ office » The public 

functions <rf rdigion were solely^ intrarted to the 
estabhd^ ministers of the church, 

presbyters ; two appellations, whidi,.in 
their first origin, appear to have distingukhed 
the same oliceieatiktiHtfitapao pirder of parson& 

of rather of thek 

pllnidtop denoted their ins^MsdSMSlaeili^Ml 
faith and manners of the christimis who were 
committed to their pastoral care. In proportimi 
to the respective numbers of the faithful, a larger 
or smaller number of these episcopal pfaskyluts 
guided each Jnlant co^eg^t^v^^^uid aur 
thowt» i'i li i>l*ii< lii 

But the most pkrfeet equaSty of freedom re-institntio* 
quires the directing hitedoFa8U|mtiernaapibtltoj^^^ 
and the order of public deliberations soon intro- «tot« of 

with the authority of cbF - - 

and of executing the resolutions, of the assembfy* 

A regard for the public tranquillity, which would 
Sffi-ff^ipeutly have been interrupted by annual 
dr by occasional options, induced the primitive 
Christians to 


ten* 



during Iw Mfe, the duties of their" 
governor. under tl^ caciaostaooes that 


« Ho(Scei*« EccU^actteal fslity, t vlt 
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bishop began to itself 

. bumble appellaii^. of presbyter ; and 

'|#ie>the latter resaMDedsIteigi^ost natural dis- 
Ifflction for ,ti»frd»«s*«^^<*M^ig^hristian se- 
nate, ,tiie digni- 
ty of of 

form of government, which 
to have been introduced before the end of the 
first centuiy," were so obvious, and so impor- 
tant for the futiue greatness, as well as the pre- 
eS duiatianity,. t^titim 

#|p^sl^-tC^itttered^4vep the en^nei had acquired 
in a very early period the gnnn^j^; ^ 
and is still revered by the mostpowerfnl SSurcbes, 
both of the !East and of the W est, as a primitive 
as a divine establisbipent'' It is 
needless to observe, tl»at^ mobs and humble 

• . - r«?i ■’ff-'i ir- ■ i« n •* ~ -»* ■ «. 






y.^iasr.toonie ad fitam, c. 1, and Epistol. 85 (in the Benedie- 
tme edition, 101), and the elaborate 
tia Hieronynii. The 

dWWPWPPWk-;;..,.,,,,. . »dlrw>n in his Vindicii Ignatian®, part 

, • See the introduction to Sic Apocalypse- Bielto|wr»4e#te 
nanie of angeis, were already instituted in the seven cities of Asia. 
And yet the epistle of Clemens (which i» probaSly of as ancient a 
date) does not lead us to discover any naxs of episcopacy «-U.er at 
Corinth or Home. ^ 

* Nona Ecclesia sine Ejriseopo, has been a fact as well as a maxim 
rfttothetimeofTettBtnainBndlrenaus. 

■a^trehavepassed the difficulties of the first century, we find 

eatablished, till i^ was interrupt- 

^ by Aai^BHftangeBiuS of the Swiss and German reformen. ^ 




ov T^vJtdif^ BMPms- 

presbyters, with the epfe^ 

copal titl^ co^i^fbot possess^ aaA; Would proba- ^ 
bly hate rejected, the power an^ which 

now epcireks the tiara of the Roman poittiff, oi* 
th^ae^e of a Gefhian prelate. But weia^ 
define, in a few words, the narrow limits of theSt 
original of a spi> 

ritual^, H 

nature;*' It counted in* 
tlm saocmn^ts and discipline of 
superintefndehcy of reI%ious ceremonies, which 
imperceptibly increased in number and variety ; 
the consecration of ecclesiastical ministers, to 
whom the bishop assigned their respective fmi^ 
tions ; the management of the public &nd ; and 
the ,dGi^^np9it^ ,aj^^ij#ii|.^lgltiiiiii|-tM^ 
faithful were unwirting to expose before the tri- 
bunal of. an idolatrous 'judge.'^v.^Pbese’ipiMk)»[^ 
during a short period, were exercised according 

Christians. The primitire bishops were chiisi- 
dered only as the first of their equals, and the 
honemrable servants of a free people. Whenever 
^&(»pal chair became vacant by death, a 
new president amoi^the]^i«dbrjr^ 

evray 

■ ' ' 

* See Mos^^ in the first nod. ae^d centuries. Ignatius (ad 
Smynueos, c. is fond of exaibng the ^acopal Lc 

Clerc (Hist. Eccles. jp. & 69 ) very blontiy cennres his ccndnct. Ma> 
sheim, with a more caitical judgment (p. l$i), fflqpwts the purity 
even of the smaller ^isUes. 
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sacerdotal (4«ptcter/ a 

PiTDviMiai was the constitution 

eounciis. el»is]liiBS**^«Cp»B«^^ Boore than 

be apostles, 
iand 

i^public; and although ^iTria^t 
distant of these little states maintained a mutud 
as well as friendly intercourse of letters and depu- 
tations, the Christian world was not yet connect- 
ed; hy any supreme authority or legislative as- 

overed the advan- 
tages that might result firomacloser unkm of their 
interest and designs. ' TbvhSds^ tSe Wd-itf ^the 
second century, the churches of Greece and Asia 
tl]« us^ul institdticms of piDvincial sy- 
' nod8» imd they may just^ be soppraed to have 

flMaBr:#e'«^brated examples of their own coun- 
try, the Amphictyons, tbe.. Aefaain lei^De« or 

n«^ of spring and autumn. Theh? dhffliftliiii'ni 
were agisted by the advice of few distinguished 
presbyters, and moderated by the presence <rf a. 


, y Noiiae«tL»3ci g a i ^ t dotes jumfei? TeitoUian, Exbort. ad Casti. 
tA.ek.T. AaOiakaiBaiibeart is sUn the same, sevenl of the oS. 
tfli^lltaiissliieh feb Hums has nUde on enthusiasm (Essays, toL i> 
W tl|HpW^^ aait.) tikf he al^Sed even to real inq}irat{on. 
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listening decrees, which CBjm, 

were stjl^ cafgiP^ regi]|jp^ ^ery important ^ 
contrpf^^ i^' feith and discipUne; was 

natural ^^b^eve that a liberal effosi(« :^ ;the 
hol^ipprit would bo poured on the united da> 
stehiy of the delegates of the Christian pefiy^ 

The institulj^glgggffia ^^^. 8Q well suited to 

out iapire A regsSiiikmfm^^^ 

«ure"was establi^ed between theprovincial coun-***®**^’ 
cils, which mutually communicated and approved 
their respective proceedings ; and the catholic 
church soon assumed a form, and. aeqewredjybe 

churebeh ws» iiteenwbly superseded by the use of 
councils, the badwpa obteiwedLbg^ the»^ 
a much larger share of executive alid arbitrary 

a sense 

bled to attack, with united vigour, tW origimiE 
r^hts of their clergy and people. The prelates 
(dt the.i^^kd century imperceptibly changed the 
laniphtf of mrhortifinn mtb that of command, 
seattei^ the . 

and Aftiea ; 

shtcd St tbe-asHMlIl't ptasesteFMSMBSXiWs fitu. ... f 

* Agantnr p t adaw i * : ^ eneebs Blas, ec^fii kidsdlii^liil, &c. 
TertulUtirds Jgnniii^ c. 13. The AMeu nutimtt iu a recent 
and forelgn intUtntiDn. The ea 2 diti<Mi of the churches ii 

eery ably explained by Moabeim, p. ISt-lTU 
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f exalted 
‘wfaidb 


CH AE. j ^ecripture a^legori^ and dedicatory 

their defieienc^^ iorce and of ref^n. 

5er of the chiH^cb, 
, of 
un- 
it 


fta a transitory dominion : it was the episco^l 
authority alone which was derived from the Deity, 
and extended itself over this and over another 
Wfcyhr9« we^p 

the mo- 
saic law. Their, exclusive prJb^tefreid^ <^Wrer- 


both of clerical and of popular elections ; and 

of the c|pi:^ they stiU 

consulted the ]|(^hjtlar!^ cr^the 

: 1- .-'jy \ ■ 


ininilcated the Bierit of sueli a voluntary conde- 
scension. The bishqjs a^|ppp|if%|Cthp^ 





saag^ci.. 

tephcffhad .been4iteEalLy just, and 
herd had been of a more, pjn^ted nature thaiy 
that of his sheep.' ^'TWr Jt^edience, howe?s^ 

* Cyprian^ fai^tiis Cnitate Ecclesw, ju 7S-SS, 

Cyprian’s induct, of W* 
“ ■ ' s,„ iLe .Clerc, in a sbmli^ of Cypri^ 
ilnisilpC <teab ^ .P> 207<-378> has laid him.i^^ 
pii^aM»racy. , . ■ ■ „ 
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was not wpo6ed>-..inthoot some efforts on one chab. 

* '• XV 

side, and «>me-*l«sistance on the other. The 
democratic^ part of the constitutai» was, in 
many places, very warmly supported by the 
zealoas or interested opposition of the inferior 
clergy. But tireir patriotism received the igno* 
minious ejntiwts of fat^tipii a^ schism ; and the 
episccqp^.,icapse was indebted fer. i|ih zapid pro- 
gress to the labours of many active pi^te% 
like CyiMrian of Carthage, could reccA^iW#ij^ 
arts of the most ambitious statesman with the 
Christian virtues which seem adapted to the cha- 
racter of a saint and martyr 

The same causes which at first had destroyed iWini^ 


chuidak 


the equality of the pr«^t«^Mti'^»cedwpaong2^“^ 

thence a superkuity of jurisdiction, often as* 

in the spring and autumn they met io proyiadal 
synod, the difference of personal merit and re- 


puti^«^wasifay «»ititd^ f^ among the mem- 
bers of the assembly, and tike 
verned by the wisdom and eloquence of the few. 
But the order of public proceedings required a 
more regular and less invidious distinction ; the 
c#ee.of perpetual presidents in the councils of 


each iHovince was wwtforred mi- the 

p^lat^ 

• , ‘-f’- 

^ If Novatus,^l^Beissiinus, Ac. ulMtB Um ii$lhop of «x. 

pe^ from his ohanA, and from AiHca, wei« the moat detestable 
monsters of wickedness, the zeal of Cjrprian most sAoedonally have 
prevailed Over his veracity. For a very just aceoHdt'i^ these obscars. 
quarrels, see M««beilDa p, 
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CHAP. IttaBst^nd ^mates, secretly prepared themselves 
to'^iiurp over their episco^ brethren the same 
dimiority which the hishe|^ hadso lately assumed 
above the collie of' pte^ytp^^ Nor was it 
long bei'cs'e^ ati‘ cMK^tioB of pi^K^Mipence and 
pow^^pifeTsdled rnaoBg the m^trcrp^y^ttSi^Hem- 
sd^i^ edch of them affecting to display, hft tile 
most pompous terms, the temporal honours and 
advantages of the city over which he presided ; 
the numbers and opulence of the Christians who 
wm-e sulyeet to their pastoral care; the^ainte and 

and the 

purity with which they preserved the tradition 
' of the faith, as it had been traosoutted thTiHigh 
a series of orthodox bishops from the aqSOstle or 
the apostolic disciple, to whom the foundation of 
their was SKcribed.*^ Frcmi every cause, 
either of a 'civil or .of an ecclesiastical nature, it 

r^st ' ^he 

respect, ^and would soon claim the obedience. 
Ambition of the provinccs. The society <ff the faithful 
mim pon- boBfi a just pmp<^iott 4a 
pife; and 


"j|il%test, 
regsad to the West, 
tiie ja < rt '<wcieiit, of all the Christian estabtisb- 
ments, many df which had received 
gion from the pious laboum of her missionaries. 
Instead of one apostplm founder, the utmost boalt 


; * ' p, 868, 6^4. ' Dupib, Antique Eccles. Disciplin. p. 



, in a ^tincf treatise, has pleaded against the heretics, 
the ri^^ p^ioription, as it was held by the apestolic cbueefaes. 
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of of Corinth, the chay. 

banks of 'S‘j%er were autj^tpsed toiave been 
honoured' wttb the preaching ^id nwrIjEtdom of 
the i most eminent among the apo^ttes,;® 
£mi#4he bishops of Rome very prudently claimed 
the inheritancd of whatsoever prerogatives were 
attribute{d^m^er^t2K^tlm4lc^i|iiL:0r to the office 
of 4Ml^iHBd of 

the pajonuces were 
prmiac^'^'m'der mid associatkm (si^h 
very accurate expression) in the Christian aristo- 
cracy.* . But the power of a monarch was re- 
jected with abhorrence; and the aspiring genius 
of Rome experienced from the'natioBS'9fv<A!m 
and Africa a,flaoreay»mrawfeNi«|li|t«^ 


poral, dominimil' The pdUdotic Cyprian, who 
ruled with the most absolute 'sway tbfe'fdteardi 
of CrniUw^e mid the provincial synods, opposed 


* The journey of St. Peter to Uome wj 
ancients (see Eusebius, !i, 85), maintained % aH tfie cjrtii^cs>' 
lowed by some protestants (see Pearson and Dodwell de Success. 
Episcop. Roman.), but has been vigorously attacked by Spanbcim 
(Miscelhmea Sacra, iii, 3). According to father Hardmiin, the monks 
of'U^ century, who composed the JEneid, reprcsentedT St. 

FjUMVtBiBhar.Uie^iUe^^lici^chvacter.of the Trojan hero, 

Mtis ip Ereadp ;%ppMs aBtahm 

TIC jH same hijinper- 


*Ir«aceus«d«;>^I^RtaBes, iii, 3k Tdiilj^puide Pnescription. c.3d, 
and Cyprian Epii^fe'm, 55, 71, 7& bd Cf«e mhit. Eccles."p.* t64) 
and Mortaim (p. 858, 878) labour in the iaM^retatim of .these pas- 
sages. But the loose and rhetwcol style of the often appears 

favourable to the pretensions of Borne. 

z 2 jc''* ' ^ ' 

/C^ 


■yr ! 
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t.aity and 
closr. 


THIE decline and FAL».f 

wHb Hfsefotion and success the ambitidn of 
Riiito pontiff, art^Iy c(WM«teted his own csm^ 
that of the esstC^ ^l^aiiOps, and, like 
Mannibal, soi^^onf 'iiCyriB|te‘itt:^the heart of 
Asia.'^ If with- 

ont ^1? bFkleDd, it wa^#llil|^ttmdi 

felt moderation than to- the weakne^ df 
the contending prelates. Invectives and excom-i 
munications were their only weapons; and- these, 
during the progress of the whole controversy, 
they headed against e^^ other 

olllBlf ’a pope, ot a saint and mart3rr, distresses 
the modem catholics, wl:i^e««r#ii^-'i£pe'hhi^[ed 
to relate the particulars of a dispute, in ivhfeli 
the champions of religion indulged such passions' 
aaiMW ttKKii adapted to the sem^ or to 
the camp.* . 

gave birth to the memorable distinction of the 
laity and of the clergy, whidi'tittd 

' was appropfia i^^to 

the chosen portion that had beey'^^ ^ ^I PMF 

* Sec the sharp epistle frosty PiiddlBiotls bidiop of Ctesarea,4» 
Stephen bishop of Borne, ap. Cy^prian. Epistol. 7A 
> ConcetBisg tfaii tH the te-bapUam of heretics; see the 

Cr^fnm •ni''&Kveiitb faookor Eosebius. 

* ibe these tnards, see Moshenn, p. 141, Spanheint, 

The distinction of dfni* and Cacna iw 
“*• TennlliaD. 
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fhe servioe^v^^^l'aci^itiirated order of men cnA#. 
which hitf {^USA&ed the most ki^pcat^t, though 
not alwif^the most edifying, sul>jeci^^ modem 
hjstc^' Their mutual hostilities sometime dis- 
rated the peace of the infant church, but their 
zeal and actitity were united in the commoa 
cause ; (under the 

ii^ 



0 mmoaee tiie immber cf theic 
enlarge the limits of the Christian empire. They 
were destitute of any temporal force, and they 
were for a l<mg time discouraged and oppressed, 
rather than assisted, by the civil but 

siruments-of g Ove ri Au wtt; rewards and punish- 
ments ; the former derived from fdaoS'Iter 
rality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, 

'-'if:;; : ; 

I. The conummity of '^ii ^ft^:.tei> iBiObhaioiM 
agreeably amused the imaginatitm of Plato," 
and which subsisted in some degree among the 'hureh. 
agif t of the essenians,® was adopted for 
^Boe in.te primitive church. Tlie fer- 
ytwr. jMf ^otete^ riim to 

friMddBy'pKiiiiiii^^ they de- 



■ The comiai^lj instituted hy PW' ts mem pti^'iban that 
^hich Sir Tbomait;^ere has imaginadgfiir hfe Utopia. The cominu. 
nitj of women, and that of tempotal goods. ^ eonti^ered es 
insepaesMe parts of the same system. 

* Joseph. Antiquiut. zvii, 2. IHiilo, de Vit. Ihotemplativ. 
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842 ’ tWE decline and fa%i, 

' \ 

CHAP, spli^^ ;lp toy price of them at the ftet of 

coHtCDt 'themselves with iP^ 
equal shave. q^ftft^iMeaeral distraw*- 
^ ^^on.*’ The religion 

relaxed^ El|tlSd*a3^|i^jgeneraus 

institj^sia*. yvWichi^,^ les8->i witt^t i t^ ^ 
would too soon have beeD^eM|. 
riupt^ and abused by the returning selfishness o£ 
human nature ; and the converts who embraced 
the new religiop were permitted to retain the 
p^s^ssum-^ their patrimonyj ^Q.K^eiy'^.h^acios 

.thenr separate 
P'^e.^wfri means of trade and 
industry. Instead of an aj^l^l^ jfiiw adfiiC^ a 
moderate proportion was acTOpfed by , the v 
nisters of the gospel ; and m their weekly or 
ni^^y a^emUies, every believer^ , ^cording to 
the exigency of the oce^i^n, aj^^^e measure of 

offering for the use of the common fund.'* No- 
thing, however inconsiderably fi^Es ^j^sed ; 
but it "i-f- 

&Jteas^|iyii^- 4ishifilinc^ had been coinin^ded 
to pay a tenth part of all that ^.jAe y.,p iliiiillllt 
it would become the diseiplos.^ Christ to distin- 
guish themselves by a supmdr degree of libd- 


> * See t!ie Acte pf fh* 'Apostles, c. S, 4, S, with Grotius’s eom- 
jiMntK;. Moeiiell^ in e putieular dissertation, attacks the com* 
Mn^^nion with -ntf inconclusive arguments. 

Ajotog. Major, c. 89. Tertulliaii, Apolog. e. 39. 
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rality,'" and .to ac^piiro ^ipe merit by resign- c«Af. 
ing a sufi^ttOMa treasarfci whi^, must so 
be annibilated with the world itsey^'-i,. It is al- 
miMt. unnecessary to observe, that the revenue 
o£t<eaeh particular thurch, which was of so un- 
certain and fluctuating a nature, must have varied 
with the p{w#?t|MM of the ftnthful, 

as ;ttel^i*?^gi3dki>ersed-mr^ or 

collected in the greai citiea; emfMi|^.>^Xp 

|he.time pf the emperor Deems, it 
nion of the magistrates, that the Christians of 
Kome were possessed of very considerable wealth; 
that vessels of gold and silver were used in their 
religious worship ; and that many among their 
proselytes had sold, :^eir l|^Eu]|| and bouses to 

exp^oe, indeed, of their unfortunate children, 
who found themselves beggers,^ beciU^ their 
parents had been saints.* We should listen 


' Irenxus ad llxres. I. ir, c. ^ Origm Num. Horn. ii. 
Cj'prian de Unitat. Eccles. CoasUtut.’ AfKMlol. t <k Ril; VUfa 


the notes of Cotelerius. The Constitutions introduce this diviiK pre- 
cept, by declaring that pticsts arc as much above kings as the soul is 
Uieve the body. Among the tythable articles, they enumerate com, 
wood. On this interesting subject, consult Prideaua's 


tlyihes, and Fra Paolo dc^ Materie Benehciaiic ; two 
writers of a very di^gnt chtuacter. 

about the year one thouauid 

K .,, eaprass 

<< awtopinquante inun91 JKoaheim’s tieoe- 

-pr,!. i ■'i*’ .’‘t " '■ 




^ 8ist(^ 


pie Church, rol. i, p. t 
•^Tum suinma cura est fratribus 
cet sermo testatiir lbi{tua^ 
O^rre, fundis vehditis ^ 
Sestertiorum millia. 
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Addicts 
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•m% DECLINE AND EAU. 


CHAP, to4be suspicions of strangeSS and 

on this occasion»^lE^ever, they rec^ve 
specious tmd piCiaWi colour from the 
tiro following dnaui^iMi^^ijlaiiady ones that 
have reached-^ fcapjwledglC wjl^j^^ne any 
preciseaiBiSy'oaGaafH^ any Al- 

moif^dlfPthe same period, the bishop of 
from a society less opulent than that of Rome, 
collected an hundred thousand sesterces (above 
eight hundred and fifty pounds sterling), on a 
sudden cidl of charity to redeena.t^ hrettmaai t^ 

captives 

bhrttarians of the desert" About ah 
hundred years before the^ rei^Of. Xtechi% the 
Roman church had received*, ih "a single- dona^ 
tion, the sum of two hundred thousand sesterces 
from- n stronger of Pontus, whoinroposed to fix 
. his residence in the capil^* Thisi^ oblations. 



Addicta avoram praedia 
Eicdis *ub tuctiobibos,' 

SucccWcJihcnBjgfl^, 

Saneli* < 

abML 

pittas tredttar 
Nudare dukea liberoe. 

Prudel^ , 

The folxequent conduct of the deacon on^ proves ho^ 

proper a use was made of the araaltb'irf^l^ BtHaaaii church ; it wtS 
undoubcediy very consideigblei tet Fa Atblo (c. 3) appears to ex- 
. afgpnte, when he Uiat the sboerasinrs of Comraodus were 

fttljed to petsetm^ tte •flMatiSns by fb^ own avarice, or that of 





oT rmis'mu'An impxbk . 



was the either desirous or citAl^ 

capable of ‘Occpi^g', to any oons^Nra^le d^ee, 
the iaem»hmtee of landed |Mr^er^ir Jt had' 
be«j fibvided by several laws, whi^'"were 
with the s^e design as our statutes of 
mortmain, that no real estates should be givCT Of. 
bequeatfae^trtaggifeppil li withoutfeither 

from the emperor 
v&e sridom ^sposed to 
a 'sect, at first the object of their contempt, and 
at last of their fears and jealousy. A transaction, 
however, is related under the reign of Alexander 
Severus, which discovers that the resba^ liras 
sometimes eluded ^.'8p^g»^d,;.aQd th^ the 

lands within the %uUa of R<hne itself.” The 
pr<^;res8 of christiahil^ 'and 
of the eippire, contributed to relax the severity 
of the third 

century, manycousidefatil^lftiRt^^iiMNMBW^ 
ed on the opulent cfiurcbes of Rome, Milan, ^ 
Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and the other 
gteidgtHes of Italy and the provinces. 

bishop vm the natural steward of theDisttfl® 
chiu:|:h i 

^pred^ten 

. ■■ 

Jr IUaclctiiak,|pife ■ mcript, Only * aMMafi^BOr ttic old 

laws “ CollvginK, a nujlo spepiali ][riTiIegio aubnixum ait, baredi> 
totem capere nAii pnaO, dubiom non eat?* Wra. Paido (e. 4) thinks 
that theae regulations had been much negie^ed t^iee the reign of 
Valerian. 

* Hist. August, p. 131. The ground had been public ; and was now 
disputed between the soiSety of Kristians and that of butcher*. 
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■rhE DECLINE, AND 

CHAP, weF€ Ms^i^ned totbeir spiritual fnnctioi^; and 
tfe^^saere dependent order- o£ deacons was 
^i^oyed in the jntaiaM^lffiaept .and distribution 
.rf the ecclesiastical ;i3eaBeaoe.«jrv^^we may give 
credit to . tbear of Cy- 

prianli thefe SK«m *<>& snany acaoi^ii mJt fi^aD 
who, in the execution of their -ciMN^^ 
violated every precept, not only of evangelic 
perfection, but even of moral virtue. By some 
of these unfaithful stewards the riches of the ' 
church were lavished in s^ual^ .pksasu«es 4 by 

^»tbe purposes of , 

finyjate gak>, of fraudulent purchases, and of 
rapacious usury But as l(^^,as,. tb§ emptriho- 
ticms of the Christian people tfere free' and un- 
constrained, the abuse of their confidence could 
not bfr;y0E]^ frequent; and the general uses to 
which their liberiality ,.wa^ .a|^Jied;refl«:ted ho- 
j8>pw»K,-Ofc 4 i iy. p(»!tiba 

/ was 'reserved for the maintenance of the bishop 

# 


the poor. According to |hc discretilpD 
bishop, it was distributed tp support widows 
and orphans, the lame, tte sick, and the aged, 
of the commun^; to cmaafort strangers and 
^Ugyipis, and, to ' alffiviate the misfortunes of 

.'£9^! . ■ - 

•J^glWHut. Appst^ ii, 35. 

* p- 89. Epiatol. 65. The chsrge i> cMtSnned 

hy the nUKteeaa ANi Urentietb canon of the council of Ulibeiis. 


and his clergy; a sufficient swaa ww.alloUedJor 
the. expences of thui 

caUed, ^ The 

-wboin Nsmiiniidl’ was the sacred patrimonj of 
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prisoner? especially when cb*i^ • 

their sn#mngi^ad been eo^isMioed by their ' 
firm to the cause^f rdiiil^Hfebf ; A ge- 

ner^PfehateTcourse of charity united tfectaaost 
^yntant provinces, and the smaller congregatidns 
were cheerfully assisted by the alms of their more 
opulent |^M^M«i^l>^hiel[nlapi^iiiatitution, which 
pi4d^jleMEf«gB^Ade4fairB)$!rih«iii^ 
of tlw cdyec^ ve#y fnat«nid)y>:«mdpced'’^^ll^ 
chi^tiaBity. Thd pyq»aflgv^ 1iih l >J i ria |i^ 
actuated by a sense of humanity, while they 
derided the doctrines, acknowledged the bene- 
volence, of the new sect.® The prospect of 
immediate relief and of futill|HpfiCdtei^iMa :«i- 
lured into its bQsph|^^, j^q^iHMpHny> td tlH»e 

would have almndoned to tite miseries of want, 
of sickness, and of old i^fcV' -tThenr K 
reason likewise to believe, that great numbers 


prac- 
tice of the times, had - 

parents, were frequently rescued firom dealh, 
baptised, educated, and maintained, by the piety 
and at the expence of the 



‘ See Lncifto te Peregrin. Jnlien^CSlnst. 4S^ seems piortiS^, that 
the Christian chtD^jrandataiOs hot holy t]>£ mtnj hot likewise the 
heathen poor. 

^ Such, at least, has been the laudable eaa^aet of more modern 
missionaries, under the same eireumstances. Above three thonsabd 


neir. 



DECLINE AND EAl* 

^^xv*** ^ undoubted right of every society 

^ fexdude from its communion and benefits 

aroong its members a« reject or violate tho^ 

regulations which haveiiemie^jrtibAed by gene- 
ral consent; ' In tte elxocis^ oT^Mi^pirver, the 
censures of the dtristiah chnr(Ar«#m9i «yefiy 
dnect^Sfl gainst scandalous sinners, and pai4iisii<» 
larly those who were guilty of murder, of fraud, 
or of incontinence ; against the authors, or the 
followers, of any heretical opinions which had 
been condemned by the judgment 4>f4he>i^s(^* 
pal pn^n^ 

who, ‘wl»rther from choice or from compulsion, 
had polluted thgtecelves after tl^ by 

any act of idolalrelis worship. (^nsequences 
of excommunication were of a temporal, as well 
as, a spiritual, nature. The Christian agamst 
whom it was pronounced w^ dquived of tmy 

both of religious and of private friendship were 
dissolved ; found himsieU^ a pirefium of 

esteemed, or 

far fls an expulsion 
fromt^ < iHfiyieiitiihie society could imprint on his 
character a mark of disgrace, he^W ltailMliPfe 
su^ected by the geperali^, ^manl^d. The 
situation of these unf<«tanite dxilcs was in itse# 
very pamful and mriancholy ; buf^ as it usually 
Imppens, th^ apjMSchensiMis far exceeded their 

aw wnuaU? exposed in Oie streets of Pekin. ^ 
te Conil* Vor 1 » Chine, and the Becherehes sur fcs Wiioi# 

et lea tali; ^ |i. 61 . 



OP SOMAN BMPIBPi 

snfrerings,#^lioJi^e^;Of. tlie cbristian cdni' cbaA 
Hiuniott wese4i^ of etonud lif%^C:OOuld they 
erase fton Ateir minds the that 

to tilosefOeelesiastical governors whtfln tiiey 
IRMfOOondemned, tOe Deity had committed' the 
keys of hell and of paradise. The heretic^ in^ 
deed, wlMViMs^ll^la^ai^lMIt^thy the conscious-^ 
nesa MiiAeiM>^»^MMi«ie»rand 4iittepB^ 

hope that th^ aione laid; 

path olfMdvatioB,.endeavoared ^ Peg ii|j|KM^ (^h^ 

separate assemblies, those oomtorts, temporal as 
well as spiritual, which they no longer derived 
Aom the great society of christians; But almost 
all those who had reluctantly jrielded totbepowec 
of vice or idolatry ,tl^ fidlea 



stored to the bOnehtS of the Christian commu- 


nion. 


-CLAS-fJ/* 


With regard to the treatment of these penn 
tll€>l|piwla of justice, 

the othar rd mercy, dividedtfed^p liluittW BaiMi^^ 
The more rigid and inflexible casuists rcfhSed 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean- 
est plwe in the holy community which they 
deserted, and leaving them to 
t|« consdeaee^ iiida%ed 

that 

be accqfi^lly the Bein^^S^M 

I The montanisU and the Doratiaas, wboadlaered to thif opinion 
with tha greatest rigour and l^tinney, found tkemf^att at last in the 
number of excommunicated heretics. See the ^imted and copions 
Mosbeim, SccujU i{ and Ui. 
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CHAP, «inbraced in pr^tice as wdi as in 

th®^» by purest and npst respeotableuf tke 
i^Hadian churches.** v^i^’*gMe5 of* reconcilia* 
and of faeaT^>aaese< 8 ^ 1 ani^ail 0 t against tke 
returning peoifeelstl^falil^^a seii^reiiiiMpjtenm form 
of disdplbae^iilu^iyted;M,'irhich,«j^^ 
tdASiftete hh crime, mi^t powerfully dete#>tto 
spectators from the imitation of his example. 
Public Huihbled by a public confession, emaciated by 
penance, clothcd m sackdoth, the penitent 

lay prostarate at the door of the .assembly^ Aa* 

.afefats offences, 
the. faithful.* If 
bhe fault was of a very bein(Hj$|L^p»b^HidtoIe 
years of penance were est^m^^a ' Inade^ate 


andthaBdiing-^t^ prayers d* 


satisfaction to the divine justice ; and it was 
always by duw and jmi&ful gradations that the 
sinner, the heretic, or the apostle, was re-tad* 





twiBe: of 'perpetual excommunication was, how- 
ever, reserved for some criineg ofirmr. e yttaardi . 


nary magukudeb SKid pa]^q|hf 
enable relaps^: 



circumstances of the number of hhe-^9nil9i<*4li» 
exercise of the Christian discipiinb was varied by 
tlie discretion of the lHsh(^ .The councils of 
Ancyraand IUibeias. wae teld about the same 


ap.C«i^ iv, 23. eTP^ian, de Lapsi& . 
EruBitiraekriitiatiit;, {art iii, c. S. The admirers of as* 
ioas of thia public penance. 
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thne, the ti^.>oUier iu Spain; 

but th^ra^^i^lib^e can«}S;'^:vFhiBh 4|re- stiil ex- 
tant,, 8#Em breathe a verf= spirit. 

The G«da(tian, who after his baptist repeat- 
e^'^KS'ificed to idols, ' might obtain his paition 
by a penance of seven years ; and if he bad^ se- 
duced otber»:|M'’hii£liitMliHB^-e^^ only three 
yewik9Mte^a^6Be,ai#ded to^the‘4ie•tti^ ids exile* 
But the unh^^ S^^iardy who^had 
thesiUsie dffemse, deprived * 
reconciliation, even in the article of death ; and 
his idolatry was placed at the head of a list of 
seventeen other crimes, against which a sentence 
no less terrible was pronounced. Anaeng: tb«» 
we may distinguish the guilt of ca^ 

i|iiifri1|ijf r i i rii ■ fdnw 

con.^ . _ 


The wrfl-tempered mixture* <rf *tti«ahly and The di^ii- • 
rigour, the judicious dispensation of rewards and copal go- 

the maxims, of policy 
as well as justice, constituted the dhiliBii ut W BUg th 


of the church. The bishops, whose pateth^ 
care extended itself to the government of both 
were sensible of the importance of these 
covering tiieir ambition with 
tile , fair pNeiH love ef ord^, they were 

•it/i ■ e .1* 



fl^Seein Dnii^ Bibiiotlie<iiie EccMMtiqDe, •mbon, VaiMW-SlS, 
a short buUrationaLcxpositiun of the^canuns of those councils, which 
were assembled in tie -first moments of trtm^fiity. after the perse, 
cution of Diocletian. Tins pereecutioB had been mit^ less severely 
felt in Spain than in Galatia ; a difference nrhieb migr, in some mea- 
sure, account for the contrast of their regulations. 
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mtS DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP. SO Df^SGSsary to prevent the desertion of those 
tro^s which had inlisted .^themselves under tiu 
* bawer of the cross^ and n^hoa^ numbers every 
day became more J?rom the im- 

perious decbi|QpMt|G^,i^; Cyi^i^ J^e^ould na- 
turally (NNBclud^ Aid; the doctrii^4f|ij^com- 
' tBMWtttion and penance formed the most 

tial part of religion ; and that it was much less 
dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neglect 
the observance of the moral duties, than to de- 
spise the censures and authority of tb^ bishops^ 

tou^ of Moses^ when he commanded 
the earth to open, and to swallow up, in ran* 
suming flames, the rebellious laee whkh refused 
obedience to the priesthood of Aaron ; and we 
should sometimes suppose that we heard a Roman 
consul assertmg tlie majesty of the republic and 

ri^msrof the laws. “ If sucli irregularities are 
“ suffered with impunity (it is , thus that the 
“ bishop of Carthage,, 

** collcagT^»RV^^^^^K|^||||i^P^^j^;;.iiyffered, 

^ ammme and divine power of j[o- 
“ verning the church ; an end 
“ self.” Cyprian had resmp^ th%e tempo-, 
ral honours, which it is prolteBle he would nei^ 
have obtained ; the ac^p^ition of such ab- 
_ sodute command oyer the consciences and under- 
illpiMbng of a rai^i'^tiou, however obscure or 
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BSeLINB AND 

CHAP. ftoadcs of E^ypt And 

■ loiisBupeni^^ 
B, tpeeeiieH^iffift^ only order of 
jests'* that ^rpti^^ii^l^^,Sttppwt and 

were 

' 

' cff prosperity of their tutelarl^^ilp. 
'The ministers of polytheism, both in Rome aai. 
in the provinces, were, for the most part, men 
of a noble birth, and of an affioent fortune, who 

tlm sacred e^mes,** and wi^ j^ld 
performed the ancient rites, accormng'^toi the 
laws and fashion of their country. As they were 
efi^^a^Bd %tfae°on£p^ occup at^ a of UfOi^ their 

Confined to their respective 
temples and cities^ tiiey xmnamed 'ndt 
connection of 'dis ' 
ndiilst th^ 




' * Th< aits, the maoners, md the vices, 

goddess, arc very humourously descrihed hyiApWSUS^WlK'i 
of his Metamorphosis. ' 

“ The office of asiarch uns of au4 it is 

mentioned in Aristide the liBcriptk^ Ac. It was annual ai^ eieo 
tive. None jhitt the va^atcttixens 'cenid desire the bomue; nMe 
^fea the most t^ilh y could support Uie etipence. Sw ip tte Ptttn 
.^ton. HrP^jmO^ With ^ow much indiflhrenee Philip the aau' 
t hiipyplf in t^ martyrdom of Folycarp. There wet* 
K^civebs, &«. 




Ihei 


cmMk Ml 

i tv. 


jr,thegei!fef 

"'Slrfeady s^eri ftflfW vafitfui;' 1 
fcthcertdn, ireffe ffife’ religious 
*6f polytheists’. Were ahaiicloned^ almost 

without 



'£t^ces;^ th6ii(! life dnd si 

the dfe^ee of tiicif 
and as long as thc'ir adoration was' successively 
JMOStifnted to- a thousand deities, it was scarcely 
p^sible that ^beir hearts could be su^j^ible of 
a very sincere or lively passion fot'ai^m 



Theaeepti* 
eism ef the 

, , „ , . . . P«fi»n 

6ftbeirorigm|flptver, Human re^n, whidi l&L"’’,“P™^- 
jts uirassirted strength is incapaoie of pSrceiidngabie to the 

Tertuilian of Lactantiiis 
exposing its falsehood and ^trava^hce, they are 
obliged to transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or 
The contagion of th cse sceptical 

t of incredtttity was 

o. p.^ . 

plebeian! aiid from the lha«ter to the menial d&ve 
who waited at his table, and who eagerly fistened 
to the freedom of his conversatiim.. On public 
occasions the philosophic part of mankind affected 

A a 2 




(56 fm OECLINE AND 

CHAP, with respect and decency the . re^i^us 

p^^^DS of their coun|^|^ j^ut their secret c^- 

" and awkward 
en they dis- 
.and de- 


.;£j|^t penetrated tr 
ifisg^ise; and 
covered 


Ti uTt i »in g r*T-T A ■ A =Ti^3E21iSJiniIL^iij 





I and ccan- 

«tu^ion."A Mate of scepticism ^^ind s^> 
pense may amuse a 

the practice of superstition is so congenial toAhe 
multitude, that if they are forcibly awakened, 
loss of t!|^ei£^]|g#|ji^;¥i^ofl. 

^eir love of " 


S. ■ ' ' ;■, MwiMM 


crcded by the introduction 
of superstition. Some deitj^.of a more recent 
and fnsliionahlc Ccost might soon have occupi^ 
the desert^ J^iter and Apollo, if. 

In the d^i^PreihcH^Bt, the wisdom of Providence 
intarpd^ a genuine revelation, fitted to 
rational esteem and copvictiOTi, 








rmup&in. 


whilst, 
that 


with hll 

the and 

i,6f the people.':Iirtli^i^|iji^.dis-' 
^ ^ v^ere almo^ diseogageiiihm 

tii^Nittificial prejudices,’ But equally stsx^tiBfe 
and desirous adewout attachment; an oBj^ 



who> a^^tedined to purstiethis i 
instead of viewing with dstonishmait the rapid 
piOgreK of Christianity, will perhaps be sur- 
j^ed that its success Was not s^ laaOre rapid 
and still more universal. 

It 1 



IW Well ag 
peace 

• > ♦ , / ... ' . .. - ‘and uoioii 

rad 'fa<imtatettf’those',,cfiii3*^pistianity. In .the®*^***®*- 
secOdd chapter this ^w6ri;^,'‘^'l^i^'i^li>d^led 

td »plai^,»''What ipapner the most civilized 


. . ,. 'Wcre 

united under the dominion al’ biie^ 
gradually connected by' the most intiknate ties of 
fa|W8^ of manners, and of language. The JdwS 
hadt^EHidly expected a temporal 
j'^*“‘^-,a5^e^ptioo to the mi- 




ecoopos^ m -<he 


o modern critica are not diqKiaed to believe .edmt the fathers 
almost unanimous]; assert, that St. Matthew oamq^oeed a Hebrew 
gospel, of which onl; the Greeh tranalation it extant. It seems, lun^. 
tver, dangerous to reject their teetimony. 

A a 3 



^5^ #1 DECLIHS 4N|» fAW|» 

c ha E. «t a 0ttRfil|eEal^ iffW 

andjaftei! 

' extremdy 

for wh05C bondit partipttlir^W 
sions were afterward® wade. Tbe pufcliP high- 
ways, which bad been coris^ty?^#d far the ijse of 
the legions, opencsiw* easy parage the christ- 

igat'tpissipiAtfae»:ftfl^i P8 | tta i i| | ^ 

Wpgp ianty Br^in ; 

hibr di^ those spiritual conquerors eneotffiter 


of the obstacles which 
the introduction of a foreign reKgion into a dis- 
tant cojuptry. There is the strongest reason to 
fedtetife fba^hsrfiMfe the reiipspf and 

Constantinevtte 

dM in* ah the great eitii^ 
Historical of 'the empire ; but the foundation of the 
vie’' of “** congregations, the numbers of the faih^ri^llt 

progress ^ j - • i.iiiHiMia^ri , 

Christian- COBipOSea toeiD, ma ‘ 
ity- 


Lmi 



tstai^s, 
ed our knowledge conci 
chriatkiD name in Asi 
Italy, and in theiW* 



m pEO^^ed-^ 
lehl or ipai^w 




• niyver Hatt «* Damitian, and in the ciUes of 
Pi*T*i ’ Kphesns. See Mill. Proleg(»iWta 
-j Lordner’s iair and extensiat col^diw, 

v* »v. J’ '■' 




or fpi- 



frontier pic 


the n^qiR jwqppe. - , -.- : ^ . 

Qlii»iiA^prprinces that JEii-intheKast. 

lonian^sea were the ppncipah^^piP) 
CMiUKilKh the apostle of the i^ntUes }|^ 

zeal and piety! Th*: seeds of the gospel, wh^ 
he had seatiMWMn'ii fiWilMi diligently 



during the t,wa.i 

ahih ; hod|r«^#|h|ii«tiw 
those limits. Among the societies which were int 
stkuted in Syria, none were more ancient or more- 
inHStrinos than those.<^ DaopafiCUSy^ of Berea or 
Aleppo, and of Antioch. The fffophntit y ipi lWfdjijr 
tion 



Smyrna^ Pergannis, 'J3qratjf%'»;SaJsdes, Laodipea, 
and Phfladelphb; and thehr «!BlOBi«s 
diffused Qv&r- that populous country. In a very 

eariy^tiod^ «h6lrihli(Mif 

provinces of Thrace and Maeedoaii^'. g h > » Ppi > ;t | i 
Tourable reception to the neweeligpon; andr Chris- 
tian republics were soon founded in the cities 
4^^^|^jj£Sparta^andef Athens.*^ Theantiquity 

dbiirelhes allowed a sul- 



MM oC tiia'^lMciaypBek Sniue the. <fe 
fimnded. Ep|||lHuii>u< who allowi ihet, eltiicatek 
the diificiiU^ f I7. iiigeniouiiij thftt St. John wioMla'tho 

spirit of prnpheev. See Abuzit Disceun Mir I’ApocalTpse. 

' The epistles of Ignatius and DtoB^Mus 69 BaM& is, 23) point 
out many chun^es in Asia; and Greece. That oT Athens seems tn 
hare been one of the least doorishing. 
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seo 




TI* 

cftorAof 

Aatioek. 


DBCLiiJE AND fXUi# 

tinWR for thaif increase 
and evai the of gnd^ 

less DUDiarttBiij th^sc 

add the confes8HM»> the 
pfiMnts, and the apprehensions, of the gentiles 
themselves. From the writings Dflincian, a phi- 
losopher who^h^-fitGldfed ioaiikihd, and who de* ■ 

rountr||r of Pontus was fiHed witk^ 

yeiets after the death of Christ,* the humane Plihy"^ 
laments the magnitude of the evil which he vainly' 

HWt Wi lprt ii i 

sMriisB^;^nd any purchasers, and that the su-- 
perstition hadnoti^yi^M^ettt&etdt 


to a fiBalHH^^^rutiny of 
w oji^e'taotivd 

iamvret, mast have 

))een ve^ mrequally dfifused ova Poatasf^^aie {ft the middle of lisit, 
third century there wcps no more Uliin'ileveiiteen beiievers in tire «- 
nMve dioeese of Neo 8eft ^ ^ Tiliemoiit. Metnoirea 

EWeriltet. toni iir, p. £Mm tesfl and Gregory of Nyssa, who 
a^'^madves ma^esoTCappadocia. 

■ to the iQeieDtB, Jeans Christ sui&red under the consul- 

Seminft in the year 89 of our present ei-a. Fliny was 
vent iutolBfiii^inids {according to Pagi) in the year 110. 

» Fan. Ep& jt,^. 



* Lucian in Alexandro. c. 25, Christ! 


ojr i 3«iir fteiiiaa.c^KnB. ■: i 

. ■ * 

of chri|^mt9Sjj|»Hlie P]asVlt‘iQ^ ili gpieml be 
Qbip|fp^|,^i^,none of . themN^lNnF^llikl^^a^ 
ggo^ug^jicHn whenpe a 

%||rip^ of the real numbers of the faittliri'^» 
those provine^^, <3^j;,cirpumstance, howertlls 
has beeni^fellMMi^Pil^iiiHli^^ to 



iiil«rcsting.e^.uji«vin 

haA^ehBCi^rlMi 

more than sixty years tbe-snashine oC. imperial 
the ancient and illustrious church of 
^tioch consisted of ^jbuBdHtd.tb^usand per- 
sons, three thoosandl of whom umiPB 



ledged popuI^f»ei» 

and; the ^tractiia|>atff|pm|a^^ 
^ 0 ( 1 , thj?us^^^spid& ^ earthqualte which 

.ABli ttf ii i ii n i i l illit li^ iilMi l , J ylib \ 9ffi so 
many convincii^ proofs tBat4liBsdi3^#i$fd|RHjh^ 
of. its inhabitants was not le88tbai(hatf a ini}|^£. 
^nd that the Christians, however . mult^lj^'h^ 
did^qt} qxceed a fifth, part of 
j.a^, proportion 



countries 


copvfeiW to 


* Chrysostom. Opera, tom. vii, p. S 58 ; 810 . 
r John Matela, tom. ii,^ 14 i. He drain UM IPine rondu.-.ioa 
with regard to the popoleusneu Aotiodi,. . „ 



gi iii ife ^JBilir^he sohition of thi» s^tpafent 
<ailfy is easy aad obvunis. The eloquent preacher 
draws a paraHel hetweea die civil a»d the eccle- 
siastical coBstitud<^ of Alidoeh ; between the 

t^vMte’ihe^publk ^beratity. ' SIhves, strang^^ 

and infants, were coiB^wt^ 

were ejtchided from the latter. ' 'm,. 


In Egypt. The extensive cemmeree of Alexandria, and 

>g[^i«iii^e»i^eotra»ce 


off Mareods, a Jewish sect which bad 

abated mudi cf ■ H>" 
cecetnonies. ' ' Tile 


e«ib8cy,tdieir zeal for 


purity of their faith, already offered' a- weryTiro 
image of the primitive discipline.* It was in 


V.*- CSrytMMtMkl tiu. 39S^ f aaina6iited for these passages, 
tSaai^ not for sty ittferaKc, to the learned Dr. Lardner. Credibility 
History, soli tdi, p. STO.' 

**'nHMag)ik Histidn dee Juifs, 1. 1 , c. 20, 21, 22, 23, has exa- 
mined, WiUt tbamoet critkti accurecy, the carious treatise of Philo, 




iqgy assi^^«®ppte «id ae»- ' 

ayjffiteiifiTO ; and wken Haddjaa Hiited JEgypft, 
l»e loi^d a churc^ comjnfied oCjdew#|||Mti<tf 
J&ffseks, sufficieiitly important to attraot.^i^JI0> 
tice of that SiquiaitiKe prince.^ But the 

; confined 



only prelates of the Egypiaiffi chinch. Three 
^gh aps were consecrated by the hands of Deme» 
tmis, and the number w^b increased to twenty 
by bis successOT Heraclas.? 



trine wkb ooIdlteM'andJ^ilotaBcej and even in 

ttetinie of Origen^ it wag 

T£gyj4iM ;yho had.^monnted his early preju- 

tiy.? As soon, indeed, as dwiidiliBi^^ipil^^ 

describes Uie therapeut®. By proving that it wai^wnjpiq^ 
»jt{»e tin*® ®f Augustus, Basnage has demonstrated, in spite 
17 J, and a erowdror modem catholics, that the 
nntj^. it still remains pro- 




.. ® Se«if%^s( lla4ri«0« > 

* tfm the.aaeces«on of A! 

History, p. *4;' Ac. This euriona-nSS »|Wa«it»d l»4h» p«*tian* 
Eutychius (Anna), tom. i. p. 334, Vera. PMsefc), WB its internal eri- 
dcnce woiUd alone be asuiBcienl an«n®,toiU th^^ie^ions which 
BidK^ Fearaon h» urged in the Yhtdtcig, 

* Ammian. Marcellin. axii, 16- - . t 

* Origen contra Cepom, 1. i, p 40. 



Ilie fiBCUKB AKD 

tte Bead of those barbariatS'^iiigr^ 
ng^ cities of 

ed with bi^hliw^llia^ilili^; deserts' of 
snrann^ 


strange or odious, . whoeTer^R^s 
or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity 
■of that unmense capkal, to elude tlK vigilance 
of the law. loauahliK'Tanotta'Cdnflux of nations. 


or a cfi- 

it%ht ea^y multiply his di^ 

taples.or 

4k'thethne of the accid^ntat piefsefrution of 
are represented by Tacitus as already amountr 
iilflriiilli WTII imnm nutltitndniif ’and tbr Ian. 


^s^eof that 


A more care&i- 
demonstrated, that the offenders.^ 
seven thousand ; a nuitibcr indeed sufficiently 
alai'ining, when considered as the object of pub- 
lic >,jiyi^p[ph the'same candid allowr 

»Uit expetssion of Tacitus, xv, 41. 

* xxxis, 13, It, 16, 17. Nothing could exceed the hom^ 

1 ^ rniftiliyeljaii qf the senate on the discovery of the bacchanalians, 
whose deprvrf]^ is described, and perhaps exaggerated, by ii^. ' 







iragfue expres* &mmi 


mce 

sions <^^Stci||^and ini»fiHSB^Ii^rtMice of Pli* 
exaggerate tbe cnaMiiNIftdeltided' 
had forsalijeQ the ^taUyil8|^ili(n:^ 
the gods. The church of Rcmaefwas 
undoubtedly the first and most populous 

dty. uJi>rat 





at that time, consisted of & foity>six.prc»^ 

fiyters, seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, 
lortjr-ttvo acolyth^s^ and fifty read^s, exorcists, 
and porters. The number of iddoivn^MB^liwwifr 



b^^Ped.^ . J^iSoo, s^w as fimu tfae 

^k^y of AMiocfa, we i>iari«gBafi>.rrti«>afi 
t^he Christians of Ropie at.about fifty thousand; 

perhaps be exactly aseertanadk^ltaiH^iiini^^ 
modest calculation will not surely n^uce it lower 
^|}§n a million of inhabitants, of whom' 

ought constitute at the most a twen- 




... «a^ " 

tholigbt reduce tTjeb faiatrfi ^ 

‘ This iWBpihian of the | M ' «i » t yi n i y^ <^ 
t!iu (woplc, vai.Miiinall; fixed hy Sbnicl' CTreveb ftatr, p. 
168), oud i, aiTproeed by Moyle (xoL fH pii 161). .Tn^'xrere both 
iinaequainted with the passage of Cfary'aostom, wbidh conrert-i ‘.iiLir 
*i>niccture almost into a feet. ' 


me 

CHAP. 

xv. 



DECLINE AND PiU^I, 

piwincialsa ppewed d«- 

kBOK'Iedgeotf dbilikKiQity frottt the 
which had dhfiNMii them thg iSh- 




the aei^ijjipi^wiithliliiiiiitiPSi of Rome. 
In 


nca, as 

i'^pital. Yet notwithstan(i^*tite 
jOEidnyfavourable occasions which might invite the 
Romao iBis8i<mal‘ies to visit the Latin provinces, 
it was late befofe ibey ptoaed either the sea or 

' than the reign of 

the Antonmes.*^ The 

in the cold cKmate of Ganf^^extreme^ de- 
ferent from the eagerness with which it seems 

on :.tibte'|()«iraing sands at 
Africa! The Afrinvp^^llilli^^ fonhed'ohh 

* introduced into that province, of 
aj^inting bishops to the niopt %e 

towfliB,: aadt w ay ^iMiy Be^ 

pfliages, 



religione Dvi susrcptl. 

Hi. Tbcw %crc the e t lehri ted martyri; of Ljron*.' ‘ 

V, 1. TiUottiKit. Mem. Ecdesiast. tvui. ii, [k 316. According to 
the dmiatuts, whose assertion u crniSnned AT the tadt acknowlec^ 
ment of Augustin, Aiinca was the hut oi the provinces which toeeived 
the gospel. TiMeiiiaij(i jt)j|in Kcdeaiaat. tom. i, p. 754 
’■ * 1\nB pt il it|a |h lM» tvwiHW sMartjrria visa. Sulp. Severus,,!. ii. 
flihi reprft wa£e«, see Tertuilian ad Scapulam, e. 3. It is ima- 
dUtflfcat the Scjrllitaa martyrs were the first (Acta Sincera Buin. 
u4 One of the adversaries of Apuleius seems to bare been 

a ehriMK Ajpolog. p. 496, 497, edit. Deipbin. 


OP jiMpiEis. 


weream- 


of the 

aod adwoed i^theL9^faa||puioe 
^J-fetentius. Bu£ if, on the contra]7,;w^iNsn 
mireyes towaids Gaul,, we mustcmiteBtoura^m 


iriri~ifTr '~Tr rnr 

Aries, Narbona^ ^ouImis^ limogei^ ; Clee- 
mont. Tours, and Paris, some scattered churches 
nrere supported by the devotion of a small num- 
l»r of Christians.** Silence ip id^Qd|«iM3y|(P> 
sistent with 


the niignid^l%^^]<^>ri^dhimty m. tibtoae pro* 
vinces which had. ejxhaiagj^fdiifc^^ 

Latin tongue; since they did not, during, the 

just pre-eminence of learning and axithoritj^i^rer 
all- the countries on this side of theA^^ttbe 
gospel was more faintly reflected on 
of Spain and Britain ; and 


' ■■ 'Bane ttflpi^ibot tiiitbittto *ajwSw<PlHPKlMHl^ 
devotione, rakiirge^it. AcU 
L i, e. 28. MsiU^ p. 207. *40. tpMe 

that, in thebf^lnniag ef the fourth cestury; tJie « i anjiw dfoccses of 
I.iejjc. of Treves, and of Colnjpw, composed a sln^efUiopric, uhirli 
bad been very recently founded.' «e MeaKanMf'dh- 'mieBiont, tM, 
Vi, part i, p. 43, 411. * . 


CUAS. 


•MS SKCLfKB 4N0 

,oC<^^^JiiF?wheii he addressed bis aipoin^ to 
t%|g|i^^t^es o£ the eijpjgfior SeTerus.” 
"^^^pl^ure^ the _westeCT„ 

^^^^^^rstition long afterwards dictated to 
the monks in the lazy glopm o£ their convents^ 
Of these holy rc^a^ic^, ,th#it;i<tf the apostle St. 


Beyond the 
Bmita of tn ilift 
the Boman 


, he w;as tranSf 

formed into a valoroiif 
the^brad of the 

against the ^oors. The gravest historians have 
tion of profane eriticMm^?.^ 





prophecy^ 


_ A|)oIogy IS fixed, 

Motfielin, to ffie-yaittei* '- ' 

In tho fifteenth century, there wen tew ItAft hnft 'ttfhet inclina. 
tion or courage to question, whether Jos^ih o€ Aitinathea founded tile 
monastery of Glaste^b^^^e&d wbetl^ Dionysius the Aret^agite 

Atlwng- 

Jierfenned in tiie niath.,cen» 
HitfSty h vUt Ce' 13, tom* i, jp* 2S5, ^editv 
eiFery s^i^fe,. imitates Livy, and the honest. 
Jamies by Dr. Geddes, MisceUasieib 

ii,p.^ 





Of Jbkpihe. 

the neyt ixiJil0S^0Si&n i^^mjjafber the death 
of its dilNbi^,^il||ttor, had 'liees^'iHbKted every ^ 
jMrt.f<ff‘fth8^obe. “ Thare 1^” says 
Ju£l^|l!K%r, “ ^people, wbeth^'n^ii'^h or 
‘%t|il^&arian, or any other race of men, 

^ soever appe^ation or manners they’ may W 



"'a cruci^ed Jesfe t(Hhe Fa^r/mud Creator 
all things.^ But this splendid exaggeration, 
wyeh’etep at present it would be extremely 
difficult to reconcile with the reid-sta^’Of^lBiMiK 
kind, cap.^ < 

3ef « -V-WIBW -v 

i^hosebeli^ r^ir^tilated l^'i&at of his wishes. 
But tfeither Ae belkf;hhrW«liHihst^sl^^ 
tilers can alter the truth oC|iistory. It wilt stifl 
remalli i m i of 

Scythia and Germany, who 
the Koman monarchy, were iovcdved in the4aik- 
of paganism; and that even the convwskfn 
_5 Armenia, or of .Ethiopia, was not 

till the 



-«3iirtla. DIUcs> Hm- _ 

Bcrci: 1. 1, e:Wk’».1tertulliaBi W l i li | i p | fc’ If>-^ 

'See the fourtX '«iata >7 sf WinSaiwS- 'tilltDty-»'ipife SniiircX 
Manj tbongii very confuMd eireaMbBtOH^ Uiu niaWlik'tiM) eonver- 
$ion ontemeadaram^ iwqrbtfeiud ia If awiidfCaBfBae, 



S70 »ECLIHE AN© EAfcl. 

CHAP. ctfi!in^'^t#^coiiHDerce might indeed ^UfolKtatt 
-fettferffect knowledge d£v^ gospel .amon^^jAe 
of Caledoni^^ifiHl ^lsttniig the bord^ws 
the Rhine>^%C']l^itlcoiii|^^T|te Euphrates.* 



issa was 


Erom Edessa, the principles 
tianity were easily introduced into the Greek 
and Syrian cities which obeyed the successor of 
Artaxerxes ; do^^not appear to have 

'^W%(^*d!seipfeed'<^ priests^ had been 

%hSh the uncertain my tho^^^^ Greece ^ahd 
Rome.’! 

Ml 'Mrf »)^, with one of the foreign misaonaiies ; and the 

dispute is:sUll extant, in vene, and in t^^rse fap^age, , 1^. 

Marpbenon’s Oiseerbithiii im tiie Antiitiiitr' of diaiahVPdiliM^ itO. 

- A«i ft )!© 

»in> ws 



.'tom. iv, 

Silbganti, Uailras as ft is, aMN i 
thst. nnan;. jrrara before Eiwehius wrote bis history 
of the inhabitants of Edessa had cmitritred chilitranf^^ ^Tmrr^^ts, 
the eittiensdf Carrhse, adhered, on. tiui cMnwy^'^jl^tlie i»ase of p*. 
ganism, as late as the sixth <«Btnry. 

s According to BKttggtfua lap.- Snsd). . Prsp^. Bvangd.) there 
.were MAne the end of the seoo^ century. 

. JMftc.t'Wt ^JCanslanlioc (acggiin Epistle to Sapor., Vim.;le,e. 13) 
•jl^jMinpoBed a touriahing cfaascb. Consult Bepp^bre, Hist. Cri- 
Jjwr Mc iwie, loi&,i, p. ISO, and. the EibSisthesn Orjentaiis 
of AiBnitMU' .. p' 



Slurfigr 


XV. 


'^gans. 


Promt 'm^ter 

i^^in^peifiafclel that the numbec^ik#i|niselyteso^^^** 
lii»%M^)yi*ieessiTel^magiiified by fem:Qnf^fflfteJfX'is.““ 
by devotioa on the other. Accardhlg*'®®* 
to the irreproafth^le testimony of OTigenjf '^x 
proportiait<4l#>9i|ii1ji|llCriplH|^^ inconsider- 

unbeli^ng irmrlO ; mti' 

Xjt^idiAuat iAlnitinatioo* H itin 
mine, and it is difficult even to conjeeture> tlui 
real numbers of the primitive Christians. The 
ma^Tavourable c^mktion, however,- that can 
be deduced from the exam^ecHs^'-An^^^HaiAA 

empire had enlisted thcmaelves under the banner 
of the cross before the tm pp r t iiH ti ‘ t c ttilii'ii un ' h fii f 
Constantine-. . But their habits of faith, of zeal, 

and 

future increase served to rendeai’ their aSctui! ' 
Stmn^h more apparent and more fofthidlffite.’^ 

^ ’ ’ se constitution of civil society, thatwh^her 

by riches,‘^i®7aL* 

kW«rem«An 




— V 

Xtseirto the uthole faumanj8ge» a»i)|tiCBttipBijftcnt^^ 
coliect a far greater nunf^er'Qf^pros^^jWiirfV^ 
the lower than from the superior of iUf* 

• » Origen contra Cebozn, 1 . viil, p. 424 . 

B b 2 





fiSCLIlTB AND FASS 


CBAPjE 


if. 


into a very odiMlP^BnputirtioB, niildk 
to be less streiiqpBi^%rdiaaed tihe ^mli^ 
l^^s, tlmn it: (rf* the 


I -and mechanics, of boys and 
Of Dfiggars and slaves, the last of whom might 
sometimes introduce the missionaries into tiie 
rich and notde Juodies to trbich.they belonge<fe 




iMli^m-lubltc as 
dogmatical in privatai 
Whilst they cautioas ls dtoarwiw 

counter of philosopfieireTtni^ inm^e widi'tlle 
rude and illiterate crowd, and insinuate them» 
f l pljW ii fl i a iD^^t bos y ^ vrimm titmr age, > 
sex, or their €du ^j |i^ d iw ^ |te-fapsfc^d«f|9sed to 

terrors^* ^ 

Boat ex.- s' ^Ms unfavourable picture, though not devoid 
^rcgaidof a faint resentUsmc^ b^rays, b|r.Us>4 




It ttoJmtced by 

jdaived sodiafe 
from the advanti^es of nature 
ride^ who {Uesented mi elo^tt^ apjtdi^ to tl^ 
emperor Hadriapj was tm Athesian philosqphdrf 

dniim knowldtge in 
Aretotie, of F^rth^r^, 



I SiUix,ek 8, w!tb Vfmtmm’s notes. Celsns ap. O^reo, 
S. Jolim ap. CttH. I. vi, p. 206. S<^ 

fKwrikr bUbBcctli. ir,& BierooTOk ». 


JOCPIEI, 

jttd of was accosta^d paiN^ 

bjthe cAI iNVI^v rather ^ tuiped 

j^i^ipBtloaffo the study of;^:;J^Mii^ 
pliiii^l^>:?4)ie3nens of Alexandria had 
am^whrious reading in the Greek, ai^ '£&<■> 
tolian in the Itatin, language. Julius Africaana. 


ble share 


Style Gypriaa » 


those writers had been pid)lic teachers of ihe> 
tqric. .^ven the study of philosophy was at 
leng^ introduced apM^ng the chiistiaBs, but it 
was not always prodacrive cd'.»tiie.iDort;4ad|iM3E> 




trM^leri^edfir Sle'!^ib#ersof Artemcm may, 
tiddk equal propriety, 

sects thtd resisted the successors of the apostles. 




abandon the andent wafe^lMilliillwiliitl^ 

^ form their opinions acxor^h^ .to the sabtiOk^? 
pts of logic. The science of-the. church 
fcNr the study of geometry, and 
heaveB-urlule.they are em- 












fkm HMCLtun ak& pud# 

abu^ of the arts and sci^H^of 
iifidels ^ and thejr^^lill^pt the sitnj:^^^ 
ttie gospel by of hum^ii 



,^ 1 «ason. - , . 

n^eqptd 
io rank and 
fnrttuR- 





Nor ^<^M^iigb|^'tbat the 

from the profession of christSlS^ 
Ste^CTal Roman citizens were brought before the 
tribunal of Pliny, and he soon discovered that a 
great number of persons of every order oi men in 
!]|^bya1a' had deserted the jrel%»a«r of 

' ony^may, in 
yst^te, bbtain more credit than the bold 
challenge of Tertullis 
self to the fears as well as to the numanity of rae 
proconsul of Africa, by assuring him, that if he 
hu cilieLmt^itiotts, he must decimate 
Carthage, and . tbAt, Jbe: wdl.. &^d atoong the 

'6wn rank, senators 
and'featrons of noblest extraction, and the friends 
or relations of bis most intimate friends,” It 
im{>§a|^rlfow%eiv ‘that .abe^t %^sfifetits 
'^watilstbe the 

gj Wsic^s 

icnights, and la^^ra of quality, 

• Ensebiust t, 23. It ma;^ be bo]>ed Uiat nene, except the hM^Ues, 
^Te occasion to the complaint of Cdsus (^. Origcn, I. ii, p. 77), 

cbrnctlng and altering their 

%, at. Fuenint alii similis amentiie, cives Romani 
fnltl Cnhn qainis adatis emnit ordinu, utriusque sexis, 
rsi,peneaiam et Tocabontur. 
ildSe^Riiam. Yet even bis rhetoric rises no higher 
ftaa to tdatiKa 'team B»tt of Carthage. 






the continued to 

mcrea^dlt splea^uc.^s 4 lost its in- * 

and, in the^ reipi^f^j^fKletian, 
ihe pittK^ the courts of justice, Kod the 
fllO^f^c^ncealed a multitude of christianVwho 
endeavoured <0 reconcile the interests of^i^ 

iMntiH^eda^utatkin of 

which has been m aiTc^aid^ljr cast on tK %^«>>iflimpie. 
proselytes of Christianity. Instead of employing 
in defence ^e fictions of later ages, it will 
be more prudent to conTert;ti>e,occaaiDi|; g^^^- 
dal into„a., subiefit ^of j^c^bu^ „Our seiioiis 




Were e^sriirt^Froitidende amdng the 
fii^rraes of Galilee, an^ti(S&#i«^r l oMaq^B j ^ 
. press the tempmal condition of the first (mris- 

to admire 

their merit and sdcCeas. 

diligently to remember, that the hinglS^m 
heaven was promised to the poor in spirit, and 
afflicted by calamity and the contempt 
listen to the divine pro- 
fuse of AitKr€liiHl|^; whiter on the epp^aiy, 
t liif i il|l i » ii ite‘-«ire^^ .of 

this WMid; and the wise 
pute their vain superior!^ of reraPvS^hSoW- 
iedgc. ..,v-.-'i;>7.-, , 






fCyprian, l^st T9. 

B b 4 



Sejaetedtjr 

neaemflft 

oftbe Ant 
andscccAd 



JURE llECLINj; AND.BAL%,^ 

of such reflection^ 4^mt* 
r^the loss of sonp;^strious chara^Wa , 
in our eyes mk^^^eiued-lhe mo^ 

^ ^ Pames Pf 

«nec^ of ti.1, 

Tacitus..qf Hrtareb^ Calon. /»f a<.| ||||p 

of tile emperor IMarcus Antoiiuw^ 
sSStMwtfie age iu wliicli tliey flourished, and exalt 
the dignity of human nature. They filjed witli 
glory their respective Stafioi^, either in at^ive (w 

popular superstition ; and their 

in the pursoit of 

Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of sur- 
Sf^jrpJ(.oyerlp#ked or. rejected the 
jjMf^on oT tfre ebristiaa systcijai. Their lan- 

fibciwer iJbeig conit 
growing sect, which in tlieir time 
had diffused itself over tbe Bi^n ym jij o 
Those 
the 

„ ... .. hn implicit 

j’.' lysterious doctrine with, 
ig' able to produce a single argUpmijtiQ^^ 
could engage the attention of men pf "sense and 
leaming.*^ , 

lih tut aeesnd rolnmes ®f JawUS «Td 
tatfaayliH oollocl* ancfiUuitrates those of PUny the yopngi 
of CdcDi of MareiM Antoninus, and perhaps of Epie> 

the ^B^ti^****^ wj>«*fcer that philosopher means to qieakd# 
tte cmarTiei , The new sect is totally unnoticed by Senecat thd 
khutarefa. 






diis^ying the innocence and 
ii|igared tweltiren. But when 
strate the divine ori^ df Christianity, they 
inS8t much more strongly on the predictions 
wtiidl 'annonncedj than on tiie miracles which 
accompanied, the appearance o( tihe 
Their favmuit&^^aciBaneH^^ 




* If the lUMitB pRip]K «7 of the i wiBly veett 
ta a Roman i>1iB— qilii i, wnaM ht^’not RaW' rcEiM 
•f Cicero, “ Qua tanjem isM e u gota t iC Mt, ■nfiOTiCii''j^ilS!Dt quam 
aut mensiuin ant dienim ?” De Dirttieticm, ii, 'IMwerve with 
what irreverence Lucien (in Alexandra, c. 13), and hie friend Cclsna 
ap. Origen (L vii, p. 3ST), cqnM tbemadTeh enBeenting the HeHtpMr' 
prophets. 





CHAP. 

XVi 



£ mcum A'XD vxm' 


mad'U 

tairadtSi 


their authenticity was rsMtesed 
to an unenl^ttKed gentile bjfiffiB 
of pious under tfie 
f rames of Sibyls,* 

■'Sophistry in the defence of 
tion too often reminds us of the injudicious con- 
duct of those poets who logd their iTWtiljieraAte 
heroes with a usd^s weight of cumbersome and 
biiitle anhoui\ ' ■ ..»*> .- 0 %’. 

inatten. 

twii of the pagan and philosophic world, to' those 

Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their 
Senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, 
4B!dldit^ir first disciples, the dodrine wbi^ th^ 
j)reached was prodr- 

'blte8"~s'aw, the 

were-lie^d, the dead were raised, daemons were 
expelled, and tjie laws of nati^ wereirt|pi^^jr 





Geneni! s!- saspeaded for the benefit,^^ , 

«rnL'g?he sages .of G fejBgMUh ljg..^. 

J-jraKumg theordmary occu, 
pfidldfillo^Hfean study, appeared unc<Hiscioi»pf 
any alterations in the moral or 


' The philosophers, who Prided tiie more ancient {nredictimm of 
the Sybils, would easU^tutso detected the Jewish and Christian for- 
.|^es,-'itt^t^||Mb^;&.t^iio>phaBtijr quoted by the fsthem, front 

* 1 M^jCtj^ilffjUKtamiUS. %in>» the Sybilline verses had per- 

l^'anMdtitad task, they, like the system of the milleniun^ 
" llaid aside. . The Christian Sybil had unluckily fixed, 
ate theyear 19^ a. u. c. 94S. < , 





nE«pia8. 


reign of Tibe- 
<» 'M li^fe a celebrated 


feietit of 
riu^ 

Roman enapit4e,l^<iii<MlfOlred in 
da^^kness of three boitr#^fiTen 
^Hfe'iniraculous event, which ought to have ex- 
cited the woifder, curiosity, and the deVotllttl 

^fetime of Seneca and the 

ei^rkinced th^ ipune^§te'< 
ceived the earliest intelligence, of the prodigy. 
Each of these philosophers, in a laborious work, 
has recorded all the ^eat {dienomena of nature, 
earthquakes, meteors, cometsi'artd ecli|^^^iid^ 
his indeffdigalieimaBi^^^ -Both 





tile latest phenomenon to which the mortal ^ 
has been witness since the di‘eatl6B'‘dftil§1^toibe. 
A distinct chapter of Pliny® is .designed for 
eclipses of hn'ejttcaoMinilij^-.XBlii^ 
duration ; but he contents himself ' 


* The fathcrsi as they are drawn out in battle array hf Dent Gal- 
Ltions sur la Bible, turn, lii, p. 295-308), seem to cover 

with darknesa, in which they are followed by moat 



’ Origen ad ■.CMr iDOderB critice, I,e 

ioe- ■feawife^iaW My Biin alt to ibe land hf iudei. 
*Tll'c4Uir«tcd paioafc’^ abnidMlid.' 

When TMtUBaa anures the ptgam 

(« fiinnd in AitamU (not Archirte) Tcatri* (see Kl)the 

proliahly appeal* to the Sybilline et yt a , wbidi rafaitc Uagcaelllpin the 
words of the gospel. '■ ■' 

- Seneca Quaest. Natnr. 1. 1, Id, ei. 1, «B, ITvt fVa. Hist Na- 
tur. I. ii. 

• Piin. Hist Katur. il, 30, , 


3 




Of > msevRSt 

Wtm ^ofiduet of the Roman gwcertment tomarii^Rot 
’ Christians, frfmih* tagn of Nero to that of 


Ml 

'■#-» 



we coitiM&t i^ 


CHAP. 

XVI. 


and the innocent, as well as Anstere, lives of ^ christutn. 
greater number of those who, during the first 
embraced the faith of the eospel, ’ we**^® 

V 1 1 IV V 4 * empcwrs* 

shouia naturally suppose, ^ bttieW iaii l !^ 
doctrine wffiM haae ^^ j; yww «d-yifr<bi«> res 


- __ rwil 

the lemhed ancttiie polite, however they might 
deride the miracles, woi^ » hhve> CH tW fe Hi w^Hfte 
virtues, of the new sect ; and that the magis- 

. have pro- 


tected, an order of men ^ 

passive obedience to the laws, though they de^ 
clined the active cares of war and government. 

other hand, we recollect the universal 
’ISsteSiiQfcHfen^’t'pK^rtWOTi,''’ ns it was invariably 

Roma&.Benate and e mp enh ^ ^Sy^to|Mgg|a^pijftBig 
to discoiW what new offence had 

committed, what new fihmicatjon cm^ 'l^s. 
perate the nnld ind^nes^ 'of ahthpiity, and 
what new motives could uige the Rona^ 
princes, who beheld without concern a th<»*iiya'^ 


CHAP. 

XVI. 




insive, mode 


9^ BECLIHB AND 

■ subsisting in peace undeis^^A^ 
, to intlict a «il>ere punishment* ^ 
" ]&rt of their had chosen fdr 

■>-^|binaselves a aj * " 

fUB^vle^teVe ‘assumed a more stem 
tMi^ant character, to oppose the progress of 
Christianity. About fourspore ye^s after, the 
death of Christ, Jiis innocent disciples were pf-r 
nj^edwit^' death hj^ jthe {sentfSise^^A 

"distinguished by the yrisdoy J^j igg etf^Ais 
general administratihh?^^^a]p®^^ifi8 
were repeatedly addressed to the successors of 
fiU^, jKltiiijtbQ^ ipest. eom* 

plaints, that the chri^i^ whe>^Qjbi^ed^he die* 

^ among all the subjects of the Ro- 
man empire, excluded from 
j&ts ^.tbf^^anspMomi 

of a few. emmejptiaBiilljlfeglliyj^^ d 

‘ Christianity 

.vemors of the ebprefa have beeQinDjte»i!^£& 
gCTitly employed in displaying Kht^ruelty, than 
in imitating the conduot, of ; their pagan adv^- 
(if it be possible) a few 
^teresting, facts from an 
mass of hetion and error, and to re. 
and tatlonal manner, the caus^, 
dnration, and the most import^ 





TP* Mt&mn KWPIBE.' 

Mit ppyser-utions to which caA|f. 

the were the 

of tlMUpreS^ ®*^^^®*’- ■' - 

.^a^/Beefcaries of a persecuted. i^li^0B#! 4e-inquijy.^ 
pres^ by fear, animated with resentmeatfc^d motives, 
perhaps heated, by enthusiasm, are seldom. . a 

^U^ miMf^^£ea^esxe^4^ 

de^^#iew; ®f*» of those n*d 

secure distance 'ftmu the flames of. persecution, 

A reason has been assigned for the conduct of 
the empearoE* towards the primitive Christians, 
which may appear the 

s^nreA ltoatlthe te%i^Wnc of the world 

WS& larjneipaOy* suppoftodpl^ 

and reverence which the nations of antiquity 

and ce^ 

remonies. It •might 

they would unite, with, indication, agamst 
sect of people which should separate itself.frpni 
ttjjjjMiiMIflnbmn of mfinhiiuli and, claiming’ the 
'i^^l^ ^^ ptjy ^ ^^^ q^^^^ kDowledge,. should 

ration 

wN&re justljt. forfeited by a rrfosal 
tomed tributfe, , As the jmym^t of tyi^P^to 
was inflexibly refused by the Jews, ‘and by thcn\ 
alone, the consideration of the treatment wbi^^ 


4 
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BebeiHmia 
^nrit of 
the Jivs.-' 



'««CiBSCUNE AND FAj;^ 

from the Roman magiliFatDs 
exphun howvibr the% specula^CH^ 
Justified by facta>, ;aw|3#^,lead us to dls*# 

■ of 


_ of the Romatf 

«B^gttvernors for the temple of Jerusalem, we 
shall only observe, that the destruction of the 
temple and city was accompanied and followed 
circiiAistance tiiat eould exwpato^ -thc 

arguments of 
^itical justice, and the public saifo^. JErp*#^ 
reign of Nero to thSfof^^Bffifeh^BfiSjPhiSi'tfibe 
Jews discovered a fierce impatience of the do- 
Rpo^ which repeatedly broke <ntt 
in'the most fVuious mai^sapea, aii4 Jnsurreetfkms. 

cities of 

Egypt, of Cyprus, and of Cjfienei^uHh^! 

%.^>4pa«hett»s frie ^ 

‘ natii ___, 

' by the 
against, a race.of fanatk^ 
whose dire and credulous snperstitie&Meniea w 
render them the implacable enani^, not only of 

. • Ia|ipge .they; miWjWr d *20,000 QhsHes;, in Cyprus, 240,000; 
in.Eg]^ it (roit auihitudb Many of these unhi^^ rlctims 
tf, aceoniTng la • jnecMent to which David had 
|-■n■tialI af his example. The victorious Jews devoured 
I hcfecd up the hiood, and tvristed the entrails, like a ^dl^ 
~rMi«L See Dioi). Ca-sius, 1. (xviii, p. lliS. 



Till I irtllTiniij^ifif the JtejWM^jS^pQrted bt , , „ 

tb« 0|iaK|^ihht it was unlawfid pdy 

4^X1^^ 811 ^idolatrous master ; aBdrh^f^^iHafr 

promise which they derived ffeQi>'tbSi^ 
ancient oracles, tha^ a conquering messiah w 8 tildi 
soon a«d to 

earthy It was by,88 n aij yiflg ,afe8^^ - 
tbinr hmgHexpected ddiverer, aiid'h}£ujil|i(l||ait |8 
ad the descendants of Abraham:^ assert the hope 
of Israel, that the famous Barchochebas collect- 
ed « formidable ' army, with which he resisted 
during two years the power Qf.tha.eB^I»S 98 |i^ 


drian.' 



MeratioQ 


the roteniin&is^rfvitiie j E^an ininces expired ^ 
sdi^rthe victory.', nor wai» tiwaw8 ppwi t tti8to 
continued beyond the period of war and danger; 

” ■ ■ .aadby 

the mild tmi^^ of- Ant 
were restored to their ancient privilege^ arid 
eace more obtained the permission of .eirciH»i- 
<^|||P|^)fB}r'Children, with the easy restraint, that 
IMy jhwiVl nryitj; confer on any foreign proselyte 

..jam'r iiwi'i V tWiiT ■s;'''* '•« ■ 



may leanlhiMc 11100 (I. Ixis, p. 

Jews were cut oiT by the sword* besides atiinlbiiv.^ 
riAed by fandiS,' b^' disease, and by fire. 

■ Fur the sect of tha zcaiots, see 'Msnajp;, Hlatoire 
c. 17 ; for the eharacters of the niessiatt, aceording to tlie' Rabbis, 1, 
c. II, Vi, 13 ; for the actions of BarcbochelKis, L vii, c. 13. 
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BBCLIDB AND 

ihst^^&iguishing mark of the Hebrwrirace*. 
13»B'iiBi»erous remains ^^Itliat people, thoa^ 
• tvere still excloded^flKhii the precincts ttf 
Jerusalem, were {ttmxdtted^l^E^lMnand to main- 
toin considraNilfEife e«htUid«aehis Italy and 

4ertiiEe^0^Btt^icipa] honours, and to obtain'Sl^e 
same time an exemption from the burdensome 
and expensive offices of society. The modera- 
tion or the contempt of the Romans gave a legal 
saactiM to the fonn of ecclesiastical police whieh 

pft^ 

Sehj wto ha^ ^xed his residence at Tiberias, 
was empowered to, appp.mt ^^wt^duiate mi- 
nisters and apostles to exercise a domestic juris- 
diction, and to receive from his dispersed bre- 
etHma} contribution.® New synagogues 
were frequently ereqted in theprincipal cities of 

feSthriSls, which were either commanded by the 
mosaic law, or enjoined by the tri^difions of 
raUoia, were celdiirated^ia 
public • iiniiffrrih"^ — "" • 

*6f the Jews, 
their dream of prophecy' and 

* It is to Modestinos, a Roman lan’yer (l.;yU that we are 

indebted for a distinct knowledge of the odM of Antoninus. Sec 
Causaubon ad Hist. August, p. 27. 

* Saf^Cbijpe, Histdre des Juifs, h iU, e. 2, a The office of pa. 
ICKCd by Theodosius the younger, 
r mention the purim. or deliverance of the Jews from 

t j^bman, wdach, till the reign of Theodosius, was cele- 
tlnableot , triumph and riotous intemperance, Basna^. 

, 1. Vi, e. 17, 1. Till, c. 6. 




OF f :,BMPIRR 



kviour of peac^- cm*f. 


ha*i«*»^i«a]ftkind, instep of in Mts 

(tf violence, evaporated in )essi^iger~ 

tfiy gratifications. They embraced every oj^khTt 
trinity of ovtfr-reaching the idolaters in tradft j 
and thqp fWft i ft fei M B a s tib^^ im- 

•JEd«SfeS * 

- Jews,.who.re|ecled wit® ^ a*”® 

the deities adored by their sovereign and by ^ir pec^le 
Ceilow-subjects, enjoyed, however, the free exer- m. 
cise’ of their unsocial religion, there must have chvistians a 

... j iU J* which 

existed some other cause, whicmexpoaeailic-iijfl? deserted, 

■ the religion 
of thtir 
V fathers. 


«Bce between them% ^ple and obvious ; but, 
according to the sentiments of 
of the highest importance. The Jews were a 


It was 





institutions of their neighbours, it was incum- 
bent on them to persevere in tliose of thwT an- 
iie voice of oracles, the precepts of 
if the laws, una- 

might provide the 

( According to Ao false Josephus, ^Tsepho, Ae 
conducted into Italy the army of £nets king of Carthage - Another 
colony of idumaeans, flying firoin the sword of DavM, {took refuge In 
the dominions of Bmnulus. For these, or for^oSher reasons of eq^^^ 
weight, the name of EimB was ap^ied by the Jews to the Bij- 
empire. 
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DECLINE AND 

as and impure race. By d^^mng 

tb^^i«t!Ourse of oOier jMtions they might Je- 
Heive their contempt.^®!® Iai» of Moses might 


lie for the 


since 


yet 

ages 


fef'^^^ibmmple of mankind ; and it was 
Sally acknowledged that they had a right to 
practise what it would have been criminal, m 
them to neglect. But this principle, which pro- 

" V . By 

rtbe^l^ of the gospel, the Christians 

incurred the supposed 

unpardonable offenceT Th^dissofveii the saerfid 

ties of custom and education, violated the religU 

rfaf Aheir^c^^ and pr^um^ 

tuously despised h^ be- 

unartfife aposlacy (if we may use the exiiression) 

merely of a partialm: tooal kind; »noe ’ 

deaeagkiex, who. vhi^idee^jl 

of Egypt or *^i"*‘ff~rn[|jL.,i 

ipUBEIns or Carthage. Every 

I'itb eoutempt the superstitions 
of his famUy,.h» city, and his proy^. The 
whole body of Christians unaninmusly refused to 
liold any communion with the gods of Rome, 
mid of mankind. It was in vain 

inaliena- 

! '-Mrxr' ■ , 

[ils of„^Miscience and private judgment 
t ^ sitoiatiou might excite the pity, bi^ 
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OF Ttfir E)HS>IRE. 

arguments thfrfttnderstanding» c a 

eithef or^rf tfe'bdieving part 

of tlte ]a^B#^orld. To theirAj^HrcySBi^ns, it 
was Re4e^ a matt^ of surprise, that anpiadi* 
should entertain scruples against comply- 
ing with the Sstablished mode of worship, than 
if they hag- ■y'jW#‘D'l >l^tiiiimiiami.^i^mTence to 



ctf-ihe pagans was 


Christian- 

• » . . . . /•- »*? accused 

ed by resentment; and the most pious of meBofathcum, 
W^re exposed to the unjust but dangerous impu-®"^^“{jy 
tatibn of impiety. Malice and prejudice con- the people 
curred m representing the chrisrim>atia «atO(aeiy gophers. 


lited the sererest animadversion of the civil ma- 
^strate. They had separated themiie!ved;^(tiiey 
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CHAP, ft sofltaiy god, that was neftherre- 

jU^eut^d under any cor^retd figure or vi^Ie 
l^l^hol, nor was ^osreff' wilfr'^be accustomed 
{>omp cd* fesl^^^of altars and 

sacrifices? of ' l{ ome, 

who fhtnds td^^^!^itiiiiigK|da- 

the existence and attributes of the Krst 
Cause, w'^ere induced by reason or by vanity to 
reserve for themselves and their chosen disciples 
the privilege of this philosophical devotion? 
TlSey wete fgrjtpm admitting Of 

7 '" "ii^AWfetit theycon- 

*them as flowing from the original dis- 
position of hutxmB-JB3tjilei^swl|d^^ 
that anypbpular mode of faith and worship whicii 
presumed to disclaim the assistance of the senses 
in pTppoftibn' as it receded from super- 
stition, find itsdf pf reattamu^ the 

afrif 

ticism. The careless glance which men of wit 
and learning condescended to east bn tJre 
ian revelation served 

hasty pi^cm^v the 

wliplM^ight have reVbrcd, of the 
, was defaced by the wild enthusi^m^ 

^ Car nullas arat habent ? tcmpla sulla ? nullaL nota simulacra ? 

• • • . Cnde autem, vel quis ille, aut uta* Dmis unicus, solitarius* 
Minucius F<feiix, c. lO. The pagan mterlocutor goes on 
-fe'iiCTour of" the Jewss who had once a temple, 

.> —-.I* ~ ^ 

^iriecBBSS^ cBS» --- 

^■ays Plato} to attain, and dangerous to publish, the 
the tnxeGod. See the Theologie des Philosophes, in 
pMcb translation of Tally de Naturi DemtUD, 




or T|IK4N>BfAK BXriSS. 


land aniuMsled.|^ 4 e^taHXj^«^liations, of tJn^ cha#, 
new sectMie&50The aufbw of a f^ln^ted dia- 
logne^ wl^ has been attrilwted^ili Lucian, 
wyist jte affects to treat the mysteriona aotgect 
of^^etrinity in a style of ridicule and contempt 
betrays his own ignorance of the weakness 
human rrinmti " ittrttnf ttwiijipjjfjpit'iMr nature of 
the dii^iiftfier^iMtis/ < ^ ^ . 

It might appear le^ surprising that the fonii^ 
of christHuaity should not only be reveeiA^iU* 
disciples as a sage and a pre^dtet, but that 
should be adored as a god. The polytheists 
were disposed to adopt every article of faith, 
which seemed to offer any resaoritfamee^ bxmsti^ 


distant or imp^fe^J^^j 





<ff i^Kiid^nas, had, in some measure, prepared 
their imagination for the appeannee af.>^iSOa 
of God imder a human form.™ But they were 


the 

temples of those ancient heroes, wh(0»^|ia.Jhe 



The author of the Philopatris perpetual!/ treats the Christmas w 
of dreaming enthusmsts, ^«/,uosioi, 

and in one place manifestly alludes to the vision in 
to the Uuitl heaven. In another place, 
Triephon, who pcrsoiaM||M^|^iU*'<, after the guiia ul' (u> 

gaaiam, proposeaa mj 'iWSiln* 

>. fuyWt 

Tot atiaj^, wHMfM u i 

£• i» Kmt it rfia, 

ApiSfi'uf /*i SfXorjMic (ia the profane answer of Cel 
w« tiitt ywtf n Aiyitt ■* ft! 

*" According to Jostin Marljrr (Apolog. Major, e. 70-8Sj, the 
dasmon, who had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophecie%v^ 
purposely contrived this reserablaace. which might deter, though 
different means, both the people and the philosophers from 
the faith of Christ, 
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•ms BECLINB AND VAIS.* 


CHAP. world* had invented arils, :insths 

tuledf^ laws, and vanquishei the tyrants or nam* 
shB^who infested the .,690^^ kkorder to choose 
ferthe exclude lOl^ai^'efTijl^i^^religious wor-> 
ship, an wl^ «£iM.fteeent age, 

usa- 


^^U^ia^eitbeir'tO the malice of his own 
men, or to the jealousy of the Roman govern- 
ment. The pagan multitude, reserving- their 
gratitude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
mestiau^epresent of life and hoomoKtsditiEW^^hieh 

TiT tfie midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his univereal , 
and the sublime simpi^c!^’of1ffiS»^S^<iftd‘diifc 
racter, were insufficient, in the opinion of those 
ca||^atieB, 4o c(Hapensate for the wapt of lamer 
of empire, and of succ9s&;.aniiwlulst thi^' revised 



rdarkness and of the grave, they misre. 
presented, or they insulted, the eqhivocal;! 
wandmng life, and igpc 

pr^erring his private senti- ' 
nieht to the i^nal religion, was aggravae^hi 
as a dan- g ygfy jjigh de^ee by the numb^ and union of 
conspiracy, the ciiminals. It is well known, and has been 

at Hom^ policy viewed with 

Scat and second books of Origen, Celsus treats the birth 
r of one ^rioar with the most impious contempt. The 
dus praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the foll^ of 
• sen, tqwli styled a dead man uf Palestine, God, ano the son of 6o<l. 
Beeratea, Rlst. Eccicsiast. iii, 2S. 
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association 

among ^Isti^^s; and-lteit tJlO ^vileges of 
priv^ cdrp^tions, though fbhned<^fMl^ most’" 
haral^s^Oar beneficial purposes, were b^^wed 
‘a very sparing hand.® The religious ‘as-' 
semblies of the Christians, who had separated 

in their ptedple/ and in their cod^iWiieftlf 
fio^t b60»ue dangerous ; nor were- tfaCr' en'po*' 
rors conscious that they violated the laws of jus^ 
tice, when, for the peace of society, they pro- 
hibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal 
meetings.*’ The pkras disd 3 edieffice'^lif«« 4 he 


Christians made th^, 


their 



mihid light ; and the Roman princes, who might 
perhaps have suffered themSelveB taHhe.'^hsBMed 
by a ready submission, deeming their honour 

sometimes attempted, hj' 

to subdue this independent spirit, which boldly 
^acknowledged an authority superior to that of 
rate. The extent and duration of this 
CT^eemed to render it every day 




men, for the wm e( the city of N^^ined^ Bo 
tkois. See PUn^ Xt ^ 
t The proconsul Pliny had paUished a goieralt^ ii^i^ 
lawful meetings. The prudence of the christiano imqpemted 
^gapae ; but it was hnposBihle for them to omit tlue exercise o^;, 
}ic worship. - ' „ 
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SS4 TWE BKCLINB AND FA|,t, 

CHAP, the-.jpbfisjians tad insensibly diffused ,|hem 
thpeiigt; every province, atnost every city of 
t^jenapire. The new ,,t^v^ts seemed to re^ 
beiujce their familyjpid; they might 

connect 

nniottyvi^jt^^g[||^^^^ whjifc^^w^here 
a. different character from tlie 4 i^ 40 f 
mniii^d. Their gloomy and austere aspect, 
their abhorrence of the common business and 
pleasures of life, and their frequent predictions 
of impending calamities,'^ insp}re^..J^ . 

new sect, tlie more alarming 
as it was the more obscure. “ Whatever,” jsay^ 
Pliny, “ may^be the ptin(^i^iaf''^i9ii^cm»di»et, 
“ their inflexible obstinacy appeared deserving 
f' nf, punishment. , 

Thdr man. The precautions w'i^ ,wlu^ the disciples of 

fear and necessity; but they were 
continued from choice. By imitating the awful 
secrecy which reigned in t^Blct 
the Christians ^ 

, j«<«il6liSt|^^more re- 
of tbo pagan world,* But 


4 As the prophe^ROT^ the antichrist* approwhisg coDflagration, 
&c. ph)Toked those pagans whom they did not conyert, they weio 
mention^ caatioo and reserve ^ and the montanists were cen- 





the dangerous secret. See Mosheim* 


i anSni doMlabamt quodcuiiqiic esset quod faterentur (such 
of PItBjf)* (lervicaeiaui certe et inllexihilem obstioa- 
i punirb 

Eccleniiuticiil Ilittory, vol. i, p. 101, and Spaojiaait 
|kniarque< isr hi Cxsari de Julicii, p. IfiS, &c. 



the event, mU hi^peiss 4» the operaticms c h 4R. 
of subtile 'p^ic^ileceived wisihea and their 
expectations^ It was concluded, thal only 
coaeedte^ #hat the]j| would have bhishe^teii^s* 

Ki6^ - Their mistaken prudence afforded ah hpv 
portunity for Inalice to invent, and for sus^* 

de9e:^bedi?^flih;cltriatiBns as of 

human kiud^ ' who practised in their datic n^deililh' 
every <ab(nninatioa that a depraved fancy 'jhnidd 
suggest, and who solicited the favour of their 
unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to 
confess or to relate the cererntMaM- df ^ 

■ wS9iinirtvaiH'Biyn<nvcsBB»vn9irwint wmy/ 

was presented, like some mystic symbol of ini- 
K tiation, to the knife of the prOsel^te^' wrho'i^ 


knowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal . 

that as soon as the cmel deiad 
the sectaries drank up’the blood, greedily tort 
^i^under the (juivering members, and pledged 
to eternal sccrccy, by a mutual 
It was as confidently 
aihrnied, sue*' 

“ intemperance served as ' 

“ lust ; tin, at the ap^Hiintcd moih 
“ were suddenly extingufshed, shame 

nished, nature was forgotten ; and, as acci- 
f' dent might direct, the darkness of the nif 
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chap: “ niSl'^Uuted by the incestuous comibepce of 
and brothers, j irft sons and of 

Theit im- the iite'lupli^til^lc^ies was 

'^°*^tflciait.^a i0 i ^% ?^ien suspicion 


r^>r^><niT>ig:Tii 


dplfi^ttail^^ith the intrepid security of ifino- 
afflfce, ' appeal from the voice of rumour to the 
equity of the magistrates. They acknowledge, 
that if any proof can be produced of the crimes 
whk^ calumny haa imputed 
III iiil||Ajilji||j|l|(r^^ '|^ll^i^'ll^lll^ill 'l^ey 

Jit^t^Amthe'puDisbincnt, and they challenge the 
proof. At the same time 
truth fend ptb^rieify, tS^fcme^^^is 
devoid of probability, than it is destitute of evi- 
dent; %l8^ whether any * one can seriously 

betieve that the pure and |^y ppecepts of the 


ill enjoyments, should inculcate the 
practice of the most abominable crimes | a 
l^ge .society should 
the ejes, of 

..^uier sexi^ Und eveiyr age 
^^^diiensible' to the fear of dr^^ ^ 
infamy, .<ihou^^msent to violate ^JsepSnciplM 
which nature^®a education bad imprinted most 


• S^ ^b^'p iM rtj r. Apolof.J, 3fi, li| 14. Athenagoras fn teg*. 

Ttftidltan, Apolog. c. 7,S, 9. Minucius Foclix, c. 9, 
||H|k^.. Tlie iut qf thew wiiters relates the accusation in tba 
PHNnat and circtiinstantial manner. The answer of TertuUiaR 
f'iWM|||hlt'*]idinqit VimnMm 








it 


deeply ift^ttilii: 

seem* ;>vp||||:en the ^^»c^i#ia^sfeR)y the 
effeci^ «> spanswerable a justi^i^^i^^ess it 
iy«|e,^^l^udicious conduct of - 
t j^m Mves. v/ho betrayed the common ^cwisG^, 
rdigion, to gsatify their devout hatred to 
domestic )t was some- 

^ 1 ^, qame hi 

fl^ivals, ' whie]^ 
ascribed to the orthodox believers^ were in re^j 
celebrated by the marcionites, by the carpocrar 
tifini^ and by several other sects of the gnostics, 
who, notwithstanding they: 




.^tidEte^ : ch^sdanity:* > Accusations of a 

nnjU» kind were^retoItedi: 

the schismatics who had departed from its com-i 

idi sides, that 



“ In the persecution of Lyons, some ^eotfleida^eft wwre cbmpln 
! fear of torturer, to accuse*their christ^ .mast^.- ^[^cbBCCll 
^liting to their brctlncn of Asia, treat the horrid charge 
ationand contempt* Euseb. HisU Eccles. v, 1. 

t, Sflb: adv. Hares, i, 24. 

.Clemens AU:^^ 
has copied. M. de Buau»)brc ( 

has exptinedy #ijib gruav spirit, the dihlug^ d 

^K)|>c Leo 1 . , 

r When 'rortiJIion became a monCutist, he aspcrsclt.^it^PiiSh&itiC 
tl'.c cimrch v ' ■ '* he hnd s; ru»ulutcly defei.dcd. *\.Sied n^sjoris c^t 
^ Agape, per hanc adolciccntcs tut cum s(»<|jibus tlormuu 

“ appen 
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^ CHAP. thD’Alist"- scandalous licentiousness of inmneiE 
amon? CTeat m^bers of those* wbo 
> UPretTted the name of cIMsti^s: A pagan ma- 
j^trate, whoij^ei^eiff^ 'Del^^N^leisure nor abi- 
lity line 

niight easily have imagined thSltttie&r 
mfilmal animosity had extorted the discovery of 
their common guilt. It was fortunate for the 
repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians,' that the -magistrate apmtetimes^ j^ror 

eidi^^Qddrlitlon Ali an 
iCim^’t^nt-w^ religious zeal, and that 
they reported, as the impartiai residt of , th^ 
judicial inquiry, tlat t^e '^c^%^''^^'0'had icte' 
serted the established worship, appeared to them 
aint^e in their professions, and hlamelessin their 
inanners ; however they mig^t incur, by th«r 

^irciei»iir^of 


History, which undertakes to record the tran* 




Idea of the 

sactions trf the past, for thei 
ages, would J*^-'*** ^ 

chriftiaita. .. 


e daiiK; of 
iRiixiins of perseeutiosL ^ 
however, be ||i|i||^ledged, that the 
theemperors. appeared the least favourable 

it IgiUlt iaseLvia et Imraria.’? De Jejuniis, c. 17. 

of lUiberis provides against the scandaK. 
tte rigils of the church, and di^p^ced the. 
in the ^es of imbelieTers. 

(Ap<^)g'. c. 2} expatiates on the fair and honourable 
with much reason, and some declamation. 





4 






minal who have 

empl^wA tiig'lrtn of violence a8d>4iii^<^gainSt' 
thte fS(4%icms lopinions of any part of tit^P^^b- 
j©^%* From their reflections, or even fro«»*b^ 
olTO feelings, » a Charles v, or a Louis "^1%^ 

iettdW>lhe>ihPiR>t9eneeW*b¥^r<-^^^ 
andPliftagfstrates of ancient Rome tvelse^iWi igiMi' 
to those prtnciplesivhich inspired and authorised 
the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in the 
cati^ of truth ; nor could they themselves dis- 
cover in their own breasts -- aattiVO^^lri^ch 
would have 




iditftations of tWelr^Cchmtry. The same reason 

wbich contributes to' alleviite 

have tended to abate the rigour, of their perSO- 

not by the 

furious 2 ^eal of bigots, but' 
licy of legislators, contempt must -often ' 

£d, and humanity must frequently have 

execution of those laws, which they 
_ ^ apibte and :qbscure followers 

ofOht^ 


I. That-W'e^i^daralde 

cooMdered'^6|fe newsectaries, as 
ing of the attention of gdvecmii^t. 
in the conviction of any of their soliPets who 
were accused of so very singular a Wime, the; 
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c HA F. cmitieft and rduetance.* tii. Tl^ 

probable suj^sitipns^ by the evidence of authen- 
tic facts. - - : - 

They ne- 3,... 1. .-Bv 4b» dispCnSatiOB^jf » 

elected thd ' ' ■ ' .. 

itn of the Christians 

■j^as matured, 

but even from the knowledge, of the pagan 
> vTtieslpw and gradual abolition of thp 
‘ "^iSfttfeaic ceremonies afforded, a <^e and iniiMJint 


as 3 sect 

^ews. 


?r4ii 




fli*ey were far the greater part of 
the race of Abrahan^ they were distingui^^ 
jby peculiar mark of dreum^tm, o 


ritual ado 


KJ ■ i. i- 




IsJHliKMifliBKii 


t. ; - :^tg 


lo tlie hopa 




compiUUon of the Augostan HisttHrf (A^part of 
was teiB|) 08 ed under the reign of Constanthie)» there aie nol 
sihMi velate to the ehrislians ; nor has thadSigence of 3^ir 
TendtM name iu the Isr^ history of Dh}iiCassi^i^ 






’’ and as the t>o-' caatift 


.^b am 

lytheji^|»Jiud J^,iKgar4.£a:^aiti^^. of faith than 
tO;,t^ worshipi the which 

^^Bcealed, or faintly anao«a«ei@4;.;its 
fatel Or greatness ai7d ambition, wasp^t^tt^^o 
^Iter itself wnder the general toleration 


was gran^yaigpi^ipNfplj^pd.celebrated people 

P®*"' 

i^s» j^fbre the Jews themsdyes^ anittilNbliplh 
^^and a more jealoas ^h^prattipiil 
the gp^^'separati(Hi of their, nazarene tnre* 
thren from the doctrine of the synagogue ; and 
^ey ;WOuld gladly have extinguished the dan- 
gerous heresy in the blood of .ita.adhpi'^ttAs^ut 
the decrees of b^nven, had akeady disarmed iheir 







DECLINE AND FALL 


CHAP. bar!tiu»UB aod superstitious people. Thejipao- 
c^use of the first christiaos protected byi%- 
BGffitace and contempt i i^e tribunal of the 
ma|^stra|gDft4h|«P&y^^^e-jnost assured 
itdiage'agB|A^^iB:^iH7 If 

indeed dkfieeed to ado|>te< ^i|^ |^|^^ns 

of'5||4p^’'cfedo1ous antiquity, we mightrtllie 
tii^istant peregrinations, the wonderful achieve- 
ments, mid the various deaths, of the twelve 
apostles ; but a more accurate inquiry will in- 
duce us to doubt, whether any of t]^^|Sg.jp^qiU> 

C!l»lit^W,^jrarmiRra, oeyond the limits of 
Palestine, to seal with their blood t(]i|^jeC 

their testimony;*' 

human life, it may very naturally be presumed 
th^ ou»t of them were deceased befinre the dis- 
content of the Jews broke out into that furious 

Jerinden.' During a long period, from the 
death of Christ to that memorable rebellion, we 
cannot discover any traces 
raiice;‘unIeM 

I tweiity.fifth diapteirarite 

Apestla tlie behsvI^PH|PI|Ulio, proconsuf^^SkldUit, Md^Pestos, 
procnntar df JiMlIa. 

* In tbypik* TmuUiati tad ChmeB* dt i^cundria, tiie f^otf 
tf nmSpdt^ «ras St. PMer, St. Pl^, and St. Jamiti 

1^ of the apostles, by the more re- 
■^fradcBtlj sdetTced for the theatre of their preach- 
|.!,^KSiMiaga aqme (emote oOHiiUy beyond the liniits of the 
iSm Ifoiheiin, p. 81, and TUJeaaiHit, Memeitcf 
, tom. i, part iii. 
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CHAP, a^^j^rmioderate piice,* The most gasaxHiS 
atti. seemed to haWi^^^led the edicts 

ated the ^streets and the 

^asit usually 
iticm 

of ” 

nlw city, more regular and mbre-lSBaH- 
tiful than the former.* But all the prudence and 
humanity affected by Nero «n this ocbasion Were 
i^fficient to jhewrve him from the' popular 

'hor could 

e, who prostituted his person and dig- 

most 'extravagant folly. The voice cf’ ttowour 
^aot^sed the emperor as the incendiary of his own 
^ the' most incre^de'sticmes mre 
the best ad^|^ to 't£^ ' 

repdi^cd, aM 

lieved, that Nero, enjoying the calamity which 
he had occasicmed*^ amused hhnsdf wito sm^ng 
the 





in his fr ti 

With thiautiev l^f^iies 

' :T ' 

t the was reduced at low 

1)6 e^uiehlrat to about fifteen shillings . 


f» tibferre, thid the ram^nr is mentioned b; Tacitus \ritb 
[distnist an^MsUation, whilst U is greedn^traa* 
1]^ Suetmiias, and lalfiiviity emifiimsd i^ Dion. 


or ?;inKliDa»KH EtiPiBj;. 40 $ 

exquisite tor- CHiifR- 


aty. 


“ ture8‘«te men, 

Christians, were^alpHlyjlQaaidedcniei pu^ 
*®^S^b#fdEfeerved iqfamy. They aep?m|^ir"f®|5,“®“* 
and origin from Christ, w'^^--ift-S By hris«ans 
“ reign of TiheriuSj had suffered death, bj^i^wndiaries 

burst foi^ auff wtt! 

Judba, the first seat of 
" ehievous sect, but was even introduced into 
*^'Rome, the common asylum which receives 
and protects whatever, is impure, whatever 
“ is atrocious. The confesriitHteref^ tbodEHtirbo 
were seiaad»>4lM^^ <rf 




TO much Ibr the crime of setting fire to 
the city, as for their hatred of ‘hwnttti^lii|ad;‘ 

^ TliiS;teatim 907 is alone 
the Jews, who place the bltjh of ChHst ' Jw«-‘ if 

Kistoire des Joifs, 1. v, c. 14> 16). We may learn Ihwi 
{^(Antiquitat. xvhi, 3), that the proctiratorship of Pilote 
jith the last ten years of Tiberius, a. d. 2T-3T. As to 
t of .the death of Christ, a very early tradition fixed 
HfeUgk D. 29, under the consulship of the two 

* Odw tnaMiaai— i.n‘r Thew^w 5 ^^[BBBB iK|| ie 

hatred of mankind towards the Christians, orlfae fiatreifuf Hugtffk- 
tians toward.s mankind. I have preferred the tatter seiise,'ldiBR1BMil 
agreetdile to the stiie of Tacitus, and to the popular iarfth', ^ #hieh n- 
iirecept of the gospel (see Luke -xiv, 2G) had^been, perhaps, t^«y 

D d 3 



f 

je 
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** fied in torments, and their tc^wents 

«cre embittered by i^pA and derision. Scrae 
<%%%re nailed on cpoai^?«Aers sewn up in ^ 
^ sMn^ to the fury 

^ M <! MB # 8 || y jyer with 



vret& 

'‘‘W^' lBi&iiinatc^ the darkness of the nights 
“^gardens of Nero were destined for the melan- 
“ choly spectacle, which was accompanied with 
“ a horse race, and honoured with the presence 
^ of the emperor, whq mingled wkhfhof^pu? 
g- Ag| g||P|.j|l^ <rf ^ charioteer, 

guilt of the Christians deserved indeed 
the most exemplary pumshine^;ibQ^4he|aib> 
“ lie abhorrence was changed into commisem- 
“ tion, from the opinion that those unhappy 
wretohes were sacrificed, not so much to the 
public welfare, a§ to the cruelty of a jealoie 

eaiitins 

ej^li^fevolutions of mankind may observe, 
that the gardens and circus of Nero on t^e Yar 
tiean, which were polluted 
the first Christ 

buse of the ' 



Innocent occasi^" My interprctaiinn is jiistiited by the authority of 
Lipiiiiis I of llie Italian, the French, and the English, translaton of 
Tacjtus^^ Mosbeim tp. 108), of Le Clere <Historia Eccledasb p. 

- . TtA I, Jfc 3i^, and of the bishop 
^tteeateF'l^'flDe Legation, voL iii, p. 38). But as the wo-d coa. 
Mt uidte rery happily with the rest of the sentence, James 
has pre&ned the reediag of coajiiaeti', whidi is authorise^ 
ilde MS. of PlOKnee. ' 

Asmd. XT, 4i. 
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Chajr. gii^4(^his text from tBe interpolations 

'and by the purpi»t of his narratimH 


XVI 


accused the firait^^i^istians of the most 
Mrocious crip^f«n^dtoM^«%^iiiMig^ th£d; they 

pgss^sej^l^jBpItaatomsWfeTrifiii^ id 

TifiiittilHupi i1 
that Tacitus was b ofJ^ Bj i i! 
ye^ before the fire of Rome,® he could derive 
only from reading and conversation the know- 
ledge of an event which happened during his 
i{|jia|icy. Before he gave himselfi>te?Uii^^^bfie, 


MGliliiiijifimty ; and he was more than forty years 
of age, when a grateful regard fioe jti^i^lBMdry 
of tte virtuous Agticola" (^b?t^'1¥&m*hi*» 
most early of those historical compositions which 
usi^l deliight and instruct the most diatast poste- 
rity. After making a trud- of iua. stTei^fe m 

dmasipithit Ilf 

-^^Kaib^^^^^nceived, and at length executed, a 


TIm pass^ coQ^ent^ Jew 


l&e ^ betw egn fl ie 

lijus# xmqr 



Y- ^ -.qprMaitflheetiaj 

■ ■mmiA. Sjtooi gyli M ttat Ite 1 ^- 

wheOiar be •iieI4cau-l^'|^(£||^^ 


1 ^ a^bt can aU8||||||k concerning thii 
reader may exan^^j^Wnted objectionjaKytS'Ferre (Havercamp. 
JosepX tank ft jk* SW-St^, the laboiri^ Itast^ of Bantas.^ 
187-2^ir ,and the nmterfy (BONottilfne Ancienne ef Jfo. 

aMnjtmeoe critic, \rtiom X believe 
S*fWB|:l8F1patli_ea AIM & tongif oaie. 

^ fiw or Tacitus by Lipaiua and the Ablrf de la Bleterie. 
In de i Particle radtt, and Fabrkiu#, BibUoth! 

it, f SM. edit. Ernest. ' 


the'4k0^:^f1f^S^4‘bo ^ 

The adihint^rtllfelKefra'^’* 
iillMiqiii^ age of ju^ce and pr ti^fei W g i pm A 
^SSllti6Sts had destined for the occupailte 
Jfld age ;*’ but when be took a nearer 
his sulyiiiii', 1 , iliilp^IPpKMlipIl^ a inore 


tnoiihrcIr/'he^llfedl^tliW^ 

to relate, under the forai of anmds, the a«tidW 
of the four immediate successors of Augustus*. 
To ^lec^ to dk^Ktse, «md to adorn, a series of 
fourscore years, in an im>aMrtiyNWdi^«i »« f^ 

nndertoking suffieioit to estertfte the^genius of 
Tacitus himself during the grtwiti’sl-’ifti*! 
life. In the last years of the reign of Trajan, 
iPpWtfBiviBiqnmKMmMBjKtaite^Nto^ae pow^ 
of Rome beyond its ancient 
jmj»f4 escribing, in the second and fi)Niith%>ojbl 
annals, the tyranny of Tiberius;^ and 
have succeeded to the 


forti£mi^k|dteisthdtsi ''- ibn|im|^^mi|ia| 

y^rs, ^ iii«B the (hity 

the narratim of conten^Kurari^; 

!• Principatura Divi Karae, et imperium Tn^uS, lAeriorem 
rioremque tnaterUm senectuti seposui. Tadt. Hist. i. 

» Ses Tacit. Annal. u, 61, ic, 4 . 
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philosopher to iodiilge hMls^^hi 
t$^^<|Er<M!inption of the oi^|pr the progress «ad 
of j|ypfe«Ki«jaot so Diuch ae- 
[ices of tbs 
the time 



to 
of 





or reflection of his re^ran^^ 
ij uiose intermediate circumstances and 
ideas, which, in his extreme conciseness, he has 
thought proper to suppress. We may, therefore, 
p^ume to imagine some prph^lc cau^ whtph 
WBld the 

o^EMrae, obscurity, as well as 

innocence, should have sjbielifed them firwEt h.is 
indignation, and ^en Srem Idsr- -rThe 

Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and 
oppressed in their own country, were a much 
fiUer object for the suspicions cd the emperm’ 
and oC. tw wwon ln ; amti dMiifc wiwt 
a^^lPH^pl^aiiation, who already discovered 
their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, m%ht 
have recourse to the mo^ at 
gratifying tbeh- tmi 

Je ' 'jpapernn aavocpR m t&e 

HEoe heart, ef the tyrant ; bis 
beautiful Po])p0e%'^iad‘a 
favourite pla^^Wthe race of Abraham, who 
had aliiwly en^Ioyed their intereession in beh^ 
.people,*' In their room it 
«« 

ttgtae was Aliturns. Through the same channel. 
Yitl sin, c. 3>, about two ;ears before, bad obtained 
xekn* of anae Jcwiih priesta who were prisoners at 




ev 


-imFtBi* 




it mi«iifc*aaih«iw ! suggesiiaA>jtlifliil..Jilthottgh the 


geSMiprlipfiMrers of Moses w«^ j|OT i jii|P» %yf tte 
there bad arkaa a 

jUSa’^and pernicious sect of galUeBO^ 
was capable ef the most horrid crimes. 
the distinctions 

4»^ «f&er in tlMr 

^ll^eswfaohad embraced the 

of Nazareth,* and the zealots who had foUowe# 

the standard of Judas the Gaulonite.^ The" 

fmmei were the friends, the latter were the 

enemies, of humankind ^ .-and- 

hlanee betw:ee^Ji^J8fe^^^!l(S4-i8ui^ sani^ 

casie, rendered them insensible of death and 
tmrtures. The fdlowers of Judaaii»w)|lfM#9:^(^ 
their countrypaen into rebellion, were soon buned 

of 

Jesus, known by the more ce!clfiNp|||||^|^ 
, diffused themselm ov&'tkA'It/WUk 
How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
ian, to appropriate to the cbrbtuins 

T^tjmonSes, 

A 



• Jtme^ Afttiiinitat. iWiJ. b t- . » 

I^TM. Thoi^-tf Judas werecrmlfc* -.. ... ‘Aa. 

His grandsrai xhatu-, after Jerusajpn was (d»D, deftaa^iPW^ 
fortress with 9ffl) trf'hls most deqientte fMloarers. Wto fartaltav 
ing ram had made a Ineaeb, they turned their sww^ Hia^ th^ 
wives, their children, and at length t^ainst the^' wpt breasts. riMtt 
died to the last roan. 
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CHAP. 
XVI. 




i^BciLtirtc AND BAitt 

which he migM;^l^h 
^th hod justiei^ faave attribu^#^ 
whose odk^yiE^ifee^^was almost 

be enter- 

of Nero’s persecution, 
the walls of Rome ;" that the religious 
tenets of the galilaeans, or Christians, were 
never made a subject <rf punishment, or even of 
di^psdry;- Md that, as the ideaof"4jii^<BH^rs^ 

mo^ra^^'^succeedr 
ing princes inclined them to spare a ae6t,i(l^ii^ 
ed by a tyrant,'’ wh^e'l'a^'^^ h#eif’‘us«SkBy 
directed against virtue and innocence. 

Oppression ^btdB emuewbat i^m’k that the flames id* 
consumed almost at ^le-saine time the temf- 

tians Inr .mto 

Domitian. 



srs'no less singular, that the tribute 
which devotion had ^ destined -to the ^ fmoM^ 
shouli have been convertnl * ‘ 

mUdaiar >4 



L xiii. The Sp«Bh^, l l M « ^0^ j n 
Ofuter, p. S38, Biaiiifest and acbuMOt^Atal^f onv* 

tcived by that voted imposter Cyriacus nfAveona, to hatter the 
pride and^f^vdicet of the S]^Hii»ds. See Cenetaa, Histoire d’]|«- 
.pagB^^wwi p. 198|;^.;,v’ 

I Aaring the civil war between Titeliius 
I ttiir 19th of Dedbmber, a. d. 69. On the tenth of 
Vk TO, ^ temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
Jews fbemsetves, laUier than by those of the So- 


if 



kviect a eBii^ 

-geQaniiksi|8iMI^& tax>«d^stfafefe9et»rish peopten ^ 
;aa^*ttiihsi^ the sum assesadt^^^tt^te h»ad of 
‘^OieklaSl'Maal mconsiderabl^'itte^aRi fer 
4piAi^' it was. designed, and the illiA 

Iwhich it exaeled, were considered 


wmM 


Christians, Who had so often ahekered thranfli^ws 
tunder the shade of the synagogue, should now 
.4sc8fi>e this?la|^R3O0s persecntion. : Anxious as 
they were to avmd tfee xi%hiidHrti>1iwiW^ 


t^k^ahsekr Of the ca^toline Jupiter, 
a veiy httmerot* tfiotigi^ didtoda|g»^p«i^ 
among the Christians still adhered to the law of 





5 i..-,. 




The 




sr-rTrrrfj-^^S^ yijijiiii 




,» With regirt^ Uw tribute, Mt Dion (>iriuv >>, % 


p. S71, and B«nu^.^instein to Jni^ j , . 

• Suetonius (in Ooinitiau.c. 18) b«d af«(fr*noU ann of i 
fuhlicly examined befcre the procurator** tt^tauial. Thi* ^ 
Martial cails, Mentula trtotis damnata . 



t»B IMtCttN* AND FAM. 


CRAP. 

XVI. 


Among the Christians vi4d 
VB erdt»ro%ht before the-^i^tana! of the 
rot^^^Tf as it seems before that 

©I- the prc>ciirat 0 rHiil^itH&^ are 

monarchs. These were the 
nam<^ St. Jude the apostle, who himself was the 
brother of Jesus Christ.'* Their natural pre- 
tensions to the throne of David might perhaps 
attract the m^iect of the peo^l^ 

af their angers, 
soon convinced him that thevwene^lieit&^p##^ 
sirous nor enable of dfstm%i^^fie^^ee *Sfi^|’ 
Roman empire. They frankly confessed their 
rfifilii,^s^^K>anA tlietr aeae reiatiim tea ^ bh^ 
Slab ; but they d^dabBediaag^jte^moal view^" 


^ilMl^Hipected, was purely of a spiritud and 
angelic nature. When they ime exioime^N^^'' 
cer»^.. tbdr funiame 

vfdmie sobsistence 


aaa it wn suppaflaStlMMk tetrthers of UaTlsWfiil issue 

of Jose]A ud of Kuy. A deroot respeet vbipaity of 

mother oTtl^ irnggHM to ^ gm0ac*,'1l^merwatds to the'^ 
'Uio<tM|^weS|^ the i rq w itwrt of htsrtewlsg • iecood wife on ^Toseph. 

itf Jenene) imfoioved on that hint, asserted 
©■pfli^ctiud crilMey of Joseph, And justiSed by many similar exam- 
interpretatioa that Jude, as well as Simon and James, 
^ ; wmKuQFiBd. the brsActs of Jesus Christ, were only his first co»< 
sJim 'lIlll^JiiitiiKnit, Mem. Eedesiast. tom. i, part iii, and Beuu^BC^ 
Wit Ci»©M dn Manieheitme, 1. ii, e. g. 

* 




ev SMf i-RB. 


*tS 


trma^ ,'hty*1>itj|rfF^ % finr" •rr~” the TiHai^^cBrAW ’ 
of Cocal^> eBteati^^ jritewfeawe^ 


£agtis||.. ffiod of tfa^-vdWK^^aillh titoa- ’ 

sai^ 4i^i^pB8, or three handre# 

T^^grtodsons of ^ Jade -were dism^MM^lMNK^ 
OMfIpasston and contempt.* ’ 

But aMwwiidtf fef the bouse ofExecollo* 



«f Clemens 



. facD%‘.a&n’BKd tlte pusillammoiM 
mitian, which could only he ^peaeed by the 
blood of those Romans whom he either feared, 
or hated, or esteemed. Of the two sons of his 
uncle Flavius Sabinus,* tbft irfter- ’ 


wbA 

dcbted for his safety to his want of courage and 
ability.' The emperor, for iB- lelig 
guished so harmless a kinsman by his favour and 
pr^BPtioai^'* 'Mg i tiW < 4 ^hat ^n^^ wece Do- 

mitilk^ adoj^d the chU^^n -o^ tibdl^iflilbli||f|tw 
of the successimi, and invested theif ' 
ith the honours of the consulship. But 
?ly finished the term of his annual 

. .. M 

* ThktjJttiae 

strk^^ computrt, 

' ' 'j w ^ 

the autkoriqpj^ U. Sg.Valoi«.,i i>fH aa<C . ^ 

ii lued to expne^.^ jugCMdt. , /"r -iSiyM ji ^ 

* Enebiut, iii, tti The sterj b takes fiva Tlugrii^ne . 

* Sec the death and Uaraetcr of Sabhua in TaUtiia' (HJUk Wvft* ' 
75). Sabwus vraa the ddec brather, obd, tUi the aeeaa^attaC 

aian, had beeaeoaoidered aa thejfeine^ anj^Kut, «|*te Ftasini file 
milf. 

' Fb^iam Ctementum patnielcm atmm centeaitunane iotrtim.ii 
ex tenoissima auapicione ioteranit. S«eten. in Demitian. c. IS, 
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DECLINE AND FALL 

jf, .when on a slight pretence jhe,ifpas 
and execute4^^niitilla was 

of Campania;® 
of confiscation 

^^ ^S^ Mtaisationj 
Mnpnted to their charge 
'i^keiatn and Jewish manners a singular ass(^ 
tion of ideas, which cannot with any jHrqiriety 
be applied except to tbe christimis^ as they were , 
l^lfcarely and impeifertly viewed 

Ofnthe 

SCT pDloUe ^ interpretation^ and 
%oo eagerly admitting the suspicions ,.c^;^;J^ant 
as an evyence of 

church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla 
fi|-st, ipmrtyrs, and h^ branded the 
ueify of Domitian with the n^e oS the 

dciESves 

^as of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Cl^ens, ai^ 
of Domitilla, 







'*S$ 


vfess, assassinated the emperor in 

r-, '’.'f =■ 

* The !de 4H9VBbHa, according to Eittt Frissens 

(a^ud Enaeb. til, 18) banishes her to tfeil of Pootia, which was not 
far diaiiit iroiU the other. IlMt diSentBOc wd a mEtake, ^Aer of 
or of Matianarribeni, have gHreh bccaaion to Shiqxise two 
Oie'Bitce 'or CfetiwAs. See TElemont, Me* 
Ei AMM t h pMs, t09a<4, p. 824. 

p; ni8. -H-Oie Bntttius PrssenS, fiom whom it is 
Qitt he exacted thie actoDBt, war the correspondent of Ptinp 
rtti Sf, we iB «7 c o nsider hint as a contemporary wiitcn" 

; g. - - ' 




D^mtian w£ts cbli- 
e rescind- 


lei 

le 

rt 

rc 


» 1 - . , i „ jr« - 

Mf%aster.>rilh the gbverniiif^t of y*® ®'*'^** 
Bithynia and Pbntus. BTe soon found hiriiself St**"*' 
a . loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
i^^Id direct his conduct in tb^ execution 
of an office the most 


seem^ lb T»e %gaainted : ,and he was 
t(^!y uninformed with regark id 

It. the method of their conviction, and 


jdej^ly hb had recoursb f$1iS 

‘ iting to the wisdom of Trajan an impartial, 
some respects a favourable, accdtfnt of «ie 
|ip_n^ requesting the emperor, that 
r€sblv3^lii,doobts, and 


3. nmu 

“ Dion. 1. IxviCfb^jlk. 0 

‘ PUd. Epistol.x, 9^ Th« Jeanwa Mm Oml m tag / urni WamSf 
(p. 147, <38) witb the Ughest tigpr^liptte et JMOtoMe- ladt 
candid temper. NotwiUutaiidii^ .nr. l.ardoerVn«B)i«onti(aeeJewW 
and Heathen Testimonies, rol. i{, p. 45) I am uudde to discover tH 
bigotry in his language or proceedings. ' ^ 

VOL. II. E e 



'OT8 DECLIKB AND FAI* 

CH4P> business of the world. ^H^the 

he had with distin^W 

■ tribunals of place in the 

fbte, we may derive some useful information'. 
We may assure ourselves, that when he accepted 
the government of BUfaynia, there was no gene- 

i^r a»y of 

'tilHM'irtaous predecessors, whose edicts were re< 
cdved into ^e c iyil^^^ ^ 

t the new s^ct; and that whatever proceedings had 


.none of. sufficient 


bor|^ to esta' 


Trajan and 
his succea* 
fora eata.’ 

gtf mode 


The answer Trajan,, to wbi^ithe 



displaying 


cmcilra.mth his nais> 
reli^us pdicy.” ' 

able zeal oC.an Idqi^^or, 


FHiii^l^at. % a ^ pkaded his teS'taim a. d. 81 , tte jiaar 
^^^^PKnis 0 ^ BKrant Vesuvius, in which 'h& uncle 

Efist. X, 98. Tertudian (Apolug. c. £> considers Uiis re- 
r* ft rdautfam of the ancient penal laws, “ Quaa Trajanus ex 
iM-ntwinuus ost s” and yet Tertulliaii, in another part of his 
HMh ospotss tiu inctHMieteney of prohibiting inquiries, ondon- 



particfes of 

.#«i¥A^f«peror expresses flaiidbt jp^l^icitude 
the security of the innoOOn^^^l^ to 
^®PSr®nt the escape of the guilty. abki^w- 
ledges the difficulty, of fixing any generaf^^^; 
hut he which often 

ti^ns. ■• Though -he- durectB-'.the.. i __ 

.j^onish such jtersfms as are legally icSihvdcIhd/ he 
prohibits theiU, with a very humane inconsisteocy, 
•from making any inquiries concerning the sup- 
posed crkamalsj aor was, the magistrate allowed 
to proceed on ( 







,re- 

he strictly requires, for the conviction of those 
to whom the guilt of ebristih{Ht^%^ ltd|^!|edj 
the positi ve eviden ce of a fair and open accuser. 

. who 

assumed s» invidious aa efilee i 

lare the grounds of their suspicions, to^ecify 
ffi in respect to time and place) t&r'^cret 
which their Christian adversary had 
disfelosea^ggia.t number of 




„,posed to thU 
siderable su^Mtive part^, 
more liberal of maukiad^je^ % the 

uominy which, in et&cy age ^dt cotmtiy, " 

E e 2 * 



420 T)^ DSCtIME AND FALIf^, 

CH^p. character of an infonner. 

they fi^ed lii^*<heir proofs, thfey 


If# OB 


the severe penalty, 

by the em« 

Yjjg yiojence of 

stilus animosity might sometimes prevail over 
the most natural apprehensions of disgrace and 
danger ; but it cannot surely be imagined, that 



by the 

-pl§liit'^id)jects of the Roman empire." 
poptibr The expedient whi c^ t o elude 

ciamouTg. the "prudence of the Iws" anOTos i s^tneot'^ 
proof hoar effectually they disappointed the mis- 
cyiNiiB des^hs’ofprivate malke wn^persnitioas 
2 eal. In a large and, tunnilta^ assembly the 

•' <T , 

iriiltds 6f individuals, are deprived of the greatest 
part of their influence. The pious diristi^^^ 
as he'Mis. desirous to obtain^ 

gloiy of 

i stated-retorns of the 

puNK^fMORnR^ festivals. On those oceasipa^;: 
the inhabitant|||(il|ibe great cities of the ■ 

were collected in the circus of thotiieatre, where . 
every ci£i|unslaaite^ the places as well as of thh 

Lav, c. 9) has preserved Ok edict of 
■ Be.has SUtvise (c. giv«i us' one stiU more ikvourable, 
I'tiiMtdr Anfonima, the wiUMnticity of which is not s6 
rbe second Apolc^ of Jastln contains 
I telaUva to the accusations of chrigtiass. 


OF TBWmoum empire, 

devoMm* 

and to^^Etii^^iidi their itoaam^. j, WMlst the ! , 
nanamis jqpeetators,crowned per- 

incensp, purified with tjbe tilhg^ of 
vifItMis, and surrounded with the altaiEldid 
tues of their futelar deities, resigned thems^^. 
to the 

sidote^iiiiiiaacfitiHdfs^^ 

sh^ ti^ FOcdUected, 

ahiH^red the gods of mankind, and 

sence and melancholy on these solemn festivals, 

seemed to insult or to lament the public felicity. 

If the empire had bemi afflicted by Rny recent 
calamity, by a plague, a ffunln^ . 01 ^ 4 nK^EQR|^ 
cessful 

haft E R< l.i:ti iEE i h l »hwff jf the eteth 

had shaken, or if the temperate order of the sea- 
soBshad been interrupted, thesup^^irtitimnfagBas 
were convinced, that the crimes and the impiety 

cessive lenity of the ,. 

provoked the divine justice. It was not among 
ntious and exasperated populace, that tile 
1 proceedings could be observed; 
J|^^^hitheati%<^4ncd with the 
bioQd.^wia1iWKiilikJjiJi^^ 11 j JiSTOiog, 


chmHwdsi^ tiie imdtitude^P|H|||||K^MP^^^ 
tians as thif^emies of ffida 
them to the severest tortflres, and venlll^^pl 
accuse by name some of the most db t in g ny ^ ed , 
of the new sectaries^ required with irresistit ^ 
vehemence that they should be instantly 
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CHA^R 

XVlf' 



Trials of 
fbechrist- 
iaiW. 


1^^ 0ECL1NB AND FAU, 

cast to the lions p The provineial 
s and niagistrateS',iftiO presided in ’toe 
spectacles were MiriiUf itttoned to gratiljr' 
i^‘'inclinatioDS^’t^»t 6 'il 4 ^^^p^|NI 'i'age, of the 

[I Tr ir nhflitiftnT rirtim 

BiiMi:^ and irre^lar accusations, which theyjustly 
censured as repugnant both to the firmness and 
to the equity of their administration. The edicts 
of Hadrian and of AntoniiMi^ PiBs^a^re^J’ 

' ^ ' ~ y / ~ ’tldnever 

kitted as legal evidence to convict or to 

punish those unfortunate per 

braced the enthusm^^ofui^^r^iS^S’^'^®^' 

III. Punishment was not the inevitable conse- 
of conviction; and the Christiana, whose 
jguilt, was the most clearly proved by the testi- 

c«WesSlfin, still retained in tlu ir own power the 
alternative of life or death. It was not so much 
tl^-past offence, as the 

. consented to cast a 

of incense upg^pbe altar, they 
from the tribunal in safety a^with applause. 
- 1 :. . . ' ' ' ■ ‘ 

40). The acts of the martyrdom of 
ll^^y'^ctiare^ef these timmlts, which were usually 
i^by llie Malice of the Jews* 

f reflations are inserted in the above-mentioned edicts 
t and Fins. Sec tiie apology of Melito (apud Euseb. I. ix^ 




xvt. 


er BMPIRE. 

tt was £|^Pii;^^|Ke:iB^rOr«h humane judge, to c ha^ 
endeaTaWi^llP^im, ratj^ thrift punish, those 
ddlGHMu^^usiasts. Yarjing hia ttei^^ording 
t#.t}mi^^ the sex, or the situation, ollife pri- 
he frequently condescended to set h^are 
their eyes every circumstance which could rdoAor 
life terrible ; and 

shew' some compm»imi to i; 

fainlies, mid to their friends.' If 
persuasions proved inelfectual, he had often re- 
course to violence ; the scourge and the rack 
werecalled in . to supply the deficiency of argu- 
ment, and every art of eruel^ was..€ai|i|ipQ4.to 

to the 

apologists of Christianity have censured, with 
equal truth and severity, the itri^pilarriwnid)^ 
of their persecutors, who, contrary to every 

of- torture, in order to 

fession, but a denial, of the crime which was the 
of their inquiiy.* The monks of the suc- 
ees, who, in their peaceful solitudes, 
elves with diversifying the 
" tprs. 


more and ingem^.,.^.^,^ 

» See the mi^or Trajan, and the condnct of Hi 
snOienec acts of Ui* martyrs abound (n theae exhoitath . _ . . 

• In particular, aee Tcrtullian (Apoiog. c. 2, 3) anil LaeUntiui^ 
(Institut. Divin. v, 9). Their reasoning!* are ahneat the aaxne;^ 
ve may discorerg that one fd the^ has bMi a la’s 

the other a rhetoriciaa* 
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DECLINE 4ND FALX# 


CHAP. lar, has.jpleased them to suppose, that tib&.zed 
of.tiie Eoman magistrate^^dK^ning every Con« 


XVL 


Ration of moral^yi^^ <ig|; public decenc}^ 
leavoured to seduoai Aa ^^gfe an they were 
uhahle^^^^^^^ t^A^^i^lllIjrders the 

hnpossi^Ie to seduce. It isl 
OT^pdUs females, who were prepared to despise 
death, were sometime? condemned to a more 
severe trial, and called ypon to determine whe- 
ther they set a higher value pja their or 

on their.cbi^iite,.;^Jj ^' liceii- 

■ wSfe^andoned, received a 

Venus against the impious virgin who refused to 
bv^ iuceose OQ 1^ alt^. Tbeur violepce, how- 
comnionly di^ppmto^;and the 




» Sasfe spouses of Christ from the 

disnonour even of an involuntary defjsat. We ** 
should not indeed neglect tp .r^|^ 
more ancient as well 

the chiiichiaEe^l^o(n.V^ extra- '^€: 

' jam fictions. x ' 

nnmuiStv TW tiRliI dfaj^rd of truth and jffobid^iy itt 
representafiffls of these primi^ve martyrdoms 

trates. 

* See tt fUa kind of tatme In ike Acta ?incera 

I Sldnart, p. lOT, 3S9. Jerdme, in bis Le. 
tit, teils a strange story of a young man, who 
IjMked. Oto n bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beautiful 
tfpHTW/Aib Be fneUed tte rising temptation by biting 



OP TSPi^lMWiJr empire 


ecclesHis^^ ligiiprs of ^ fifth cea- 

tu|i^G(kMKaHbed to the magistrates of 'B^e tiie*' 
sane4^gnee of implacable and unrelehti^'zeal 
filled their own breasts against theherelite 
OT the idolaters of their own times. It is 


inabib^ the ftfejn^iees of fiiie pqpuliice, 


be stimulated by motives, of avarice or of per- 
son^ resentment.® But it is certain, and we 
iQi^.a^eal tothe|^ateful confessions of the first 
Christians, that the greatest part thtt^^iiiE^ 


wbese hands alone the jurisdiction of life and 
d^Uh waaintrusted, behswedliie^oe^t^pi^iihfld 
manners and liberal education, who respected the 

the precepts of 

declined the odious task of persecution, dismissed 
arges with contempt, or suggested to the 


tian some legal evasion, by which 


^entyo»“a»e laws.* When 


bb irife pBdPrb 

vruw of to ui*$ Ih* aniatiiai 

ri^. ' TdtunWlS Sa^ndati, & S. 

* Vertnllian, in Us sputle to ths gw eta or af AUHa, flaHljBiiijl 
several remarkable instanoB of leiii|]r md tebearaaet, wbkb had 
)>appenei within his knowledge. 
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1®E DECLINE AND PALL 


CHAP, power,^, ^ey used it much less for the jdi^bps- 
si^’tban for the relief and^henefit of the afticted 
l|^ch. They werefaa^l&ostt puidemning all the 
diristians who 8ce«^^^^^Fe4;heir tribunal^ 

who to 

superstition. Contenting thciirtStdil^s^ 
feSr the most part, with the milder chastisements 
of imprisonment, exile, or slavery in the mines,® 
they left the unhappy victims of their justice some 
reason to hope that a prosperous^ the 

of an 

r, might speedily restore them, by a gene- 


Iwwnsider- ral pardon, to then* former i 
iiet of mar- devoted to imme^te ex^utii 

magistrates, appear to have been selected from 
- ^.,B|O^.C|)posta extremes. They were either 
bishops and pr^byb^ the persons the most 


'and'irtfliience, and whose cxain]>lc might strike 
terror into the whole sect;* or else they wsae 


^ Neque cnim in uplvcivpii^. 



AabciilL caintll^ Jfotitti 


provincM. ' j 

r, in insulas relegcmnr. Tertullian, ApO* - 
of Niimidia contained nine 
|)raportiwable aunilil of their clcr^ and peo^lh ^ 
addressed a pious epistle of praise and comfort. See Cyprian. Epis- 
tol.76,^.. 

,we cailiM^nedTe with enlara confidence, eiUier the 
I f^r^piatias (they may be found in the second vo- 
t^j^gpsioiic Fathers),* yet we may quote that bishiqi of An* 
i of tfiese emmflary martyrs. He was sent in chains to 
tApublic qcctacla ; and when he arrived at Froas, he re* 
^jieasiiig imeUigeDpe, that the persecution of Antioch was 
tan end. 









lOaoDg them, par- 
the smite whose 


ev X'^WWmKH: RMPIRB, 

the mei 
ticularly 

lives .TKr»e -esteemed of little val«ie,. ayt . whose 
sufeM^ Wrere vie\^ed by the ancients 

an indifference.** The learned Origeas 
who, from hi# experience as well as readii^ 
was intinM^^Pil^lHBl^lll^ih^jlte^history of the 
christiffldjfHi^clMec^-- in- tiiOrBiOgfc je a qpa Saf^^ins, 
that the numl)er of martyrs was -veii^incdQtimi^ 
^ IBs asaChm'ity would alone her 
to annihilate that formidable army of martyrs, 
whose relics, drawn for the most part from the 
catacombs of Rome, have r^lenished so many 
churches,^ and whose marvelloits achaev^aiaBaKts 

t^tuirs. ' Of the ilflri 
martyni <<a nntch celebrated in the acts of Fclicitaa and Pcrpetua, twa 
were of a seprile, and two others of a wtf manly ew ^j jahn^ yj^^j 
• Origen. advera. Celsum, I. Hi, p. 116. His words deserve to be 
fibe4* *•> rftSfx zn^i rSt 




* If we MOdleet that all the idebcituia of BMWtWeWf 
and that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we IM7 
^udge with how much safety religious honours can be ascribed to 
I or urns, indiscriminately taken from the puMic burial.fJtiee. 

ries of a very free and open ti ade, some suspicions 
more learned catholics. They now require, 

"> fht letters a. m. a phial full of 
nd liquor, 's iippu i Mf ''..,^^ ^ ^ 

it critics, ■• www 

palm, is petMi** eypresB, and perhaps 
comma, used monumental inscTiptions. "'K»i 

was the symbol of- -rictoiy among tte pagaca, & That 
chrl'tiaris it served as the emblem, not only of maityidaiil^^’^ 
general of a joyful resurrection. Sec the epistle of P. MaUHoa ua 
the worship of unknown saints, and Muraturi supra le Anticfaiti^ 
Italiane, Dissertat. Iviii. . ' 
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TRB DECLINE AND VkVti 


CHAT-' fc®'* been the subject of so many Tol«tees of 
_ hfiiy romance.* But tb^%eneral a^rtiOtt of 
^******^ C^fen may be explwi^ i^confirmed by tlie 
l^icular testimo^di^d^j^pll Dionysius, who, 
in the under 

of Deddl|i^|te|OBly 
-;;Ap^fi£te-EDd seven women who suiferearol^j^ 
profession of the Christian name.^ 

Eiampie During the same period of persecution, the 
wshop of”’ zealous, the eloquent, the ambitious, Cypiian 
*^‘**‘*^*' governed the church, not only of Cnitte^pe} but 
A gftn Which 

' oSSdoB^^ethererorence of the faithful, or pro- 
' voke the suspicions and reseMatngM;3^,thtf pagan 


magistrates. His" dh^'S^feir^sweff^ nis ShitioD, 
seemed to mark out that holy prelate as the most 
«&tting MiAed object of envy and of dwger# : 
The experience, however, rf tte life of Cyprian 

perilous situation of a Christian 
bishop, and that the dai^ers to which he was 

* A« « tpecimen.i^ 
jiitrfaia*a 



. ii, p. 203. The abbreviation otJ 
a'enify either raldiers or thousands, is said to hinr'i 
extraordinary mistakes. 

' Dio Bjyj i M .i^ Etweb: L vi, c. 41, ft* of the seventeeB toto 
tqf 

exhibit a vnry curious and original pic. 
both of the man and the times. See likewise the two lives of 
BPipoeed with equal accuracy, though with very different 
i one by Lc Cterc (Bibliotheque Universelle, tom. xii, p, 
l[j^ the other by 'Dllemont, Memoires Eccleaastiques, tool, iv, 
part f,'{a f6>4S9. 


A 


OF TBipMli&H BMPIRe. 




e^osed iiipN«ieIe^|PiBt£aii»R^ which 

tempoi^l^lii^Miii’is alwajispepared.to encoun- ^ ^ 
ter IB; the^^isuit of honours. 
en^^erei%»vitfa their families, their. faFOB»ki^ 
aadntheir adherents, perished by the sword ^ 
the space of tefl during which the bishop 

queaqe 

was ftwiyii^tbe thfed yp«tg ^ 

thil^ir^- had^Fes^, during a few iiMa(tihii^F4<l; 
apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigi- 
lance of the magistrate, and the clamours of the 
multitude^ who loudly deoBtoded, that Cyprian, 
the leader of the Christians, shcwld he;^*i|i9MP^ 

obeyed. ' He withdrew himself into an obscure 
s^Uiide, from Whence he could’ laawttaitira jCO»> . 
stant c(OTespopdence with the clergy and people 

tempest was past, he {ueserved hht<l 
relinquishing either his power or his reputation. 

■erne caution did not, however, escape tiie 
more rigid Christians who lament- 
oi k» personal enemies 

who 

-'^9. 

as:i 







The pro^. 
himself foF ^|#fiiture exigencies 


^ S«e tbepdite, butBtrare, eirivUc af tbe clngy of Bohw te/fl* 
bishop of Cartlu^ (Cyiuruu), ^st. S, S). Foutiot. Whhw,. irilb 
the greatest care and dU^tense, t« jiutify hU nustR dlMMt Ute 
neraJ censure. ' t 





4SO DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP, exraiple of several holy bishops,* the 
deraoc admonitions whichiW he declares hit^lf> 
"***^'^ J^^equently rec^v^fc^fefcifisiofiBS and ecstasics» 
.were the: rea^tBSi^Hi^di^^^^^^tification. 

aulh^c history of his rnartyniom 
has been recorded with unusual candour and im- 
liartiality. A short abstract, ther^ore, of^s 

j,i». 257 , When Valerian was co 
“""'‘•Gallienns for 

consul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear 
-las .^tivate 'council-chainbav ■ He there ac- 
quainted him with the anperW oHandate which 


the Roman religion should immediately 
return to the practice of the ceremonies rf fteir 




‘ In particular those of 




ev ehpibb. 





hesitatioB, ch^. 

' XVJL 

stian aiid-i;bisb4^ devoted to 


ancestoraui 
that h&'wes a 
the w#^i^itrfthe true and only whom 

h^dlS^nedtip his daUy supplications fw tiiald^ety 
aod'iiWSperity of the two emperors, his laviM 
sovereigns. With modest confidence he pleadW 
the pi i > ill W to give any 

answer/ invidmus, ' aTid«}ti^ibil|(^ 
questions which the proconsul had 
sentence of banishment was pronounce 'as'%h6 
penalty of Cyprian’s disobedience ; and he was 
conducted without delay to Curubis, a free and 
maritime city of Zeugitaniaa in a pleasant situ- 
ation, a fertile territoiy, 

consciousnhss of virtue. Ilis reputation was dif* 
fused over Africa and Italy 
bebavioqii^ was published for the edification of 

was fre 

qnently interrupted by the iettei^ 
the congratulations, of the faithful. On the arrival 
l^ibew proconsul in the province, the fortune 
appeared for some time to wear a still 

l"" ‘ ' %-t » 





J’AiHqae tsitt.n, jV 494.'. ^ 

a^ieteet or Ctti^ rt fi MW ir Jl 

and Dr. Shaw inscription, w&ndi Upilk ’ 

rofeiM. The deacon Pontius (in ViC Cj’]pi«B, e. 12>t 

cum et competentem ]ocnm, haepitium pro wduntatn wCtoiltal, et 
*> quicquid apponi eis ante pcomissum est, qui ncniRni'et juatitiajR. 
“ Dei quaerunt.” , 

J See Cyprian. Epistoh 77. Edit. Pefl. ' 
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He was recalled from 


Biscon* 

demnatim* 


CHAP. moPB fevourable aspect. 

basashmetit ; and though tmt yet permith^ to 
r^tfnli to Carthage, ^ Otm gardens in the 
ne^hbourhood of the assigned for 

the place, ' 

ilhl^ apprehended, Galerius Maximu^^l^ 
consul of Africa, received the imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Christian teachers. The 
bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be 
singled out for one of the first victims ; and the 

him- 

a secret flight, from the danger and the 
honour of martyrdom: but sp^^ 
fortitudewhichhiS^l 

to his gardens and patiently expected the minis- 
tear8,<^ death* Two ctScers of rank, who were 
intrusted with that commission, placed Cyprian 


'fncftiof then at leisure, they conducted him, not 
to a prison, but to a private house in Cartli 
which belonged to one of theiii.^ 
supper was provided f<W-|jiai 

* to enjoy his society, v^ifilst 

streets were filled with a multitude i^f 

f ITpoi^l^ conversion, be bad sold those gardens for the booefit 
. of the £0^;, ' The i ndu jg f nce of God (nwst probably the liberality 
rest<ared them to Cyprian. See Pontius, 




tins, e* Ik 


Cyprian, « twelvemonth before, was sent into exile, he 
he shoiild be put to death the next day. The event 
to exj^sin that word, as signifying a year. ]^* 







THR. decline and fall 

THAP rous effusions of their zeal and affection^^ere 
neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangero^to 
thSves. He was led.^^ under a guard 
trSs and centurions, ^resistance and 

apadoaa,«*lwel 

nlrrnrf T with great numbers of . . 

SSl^presby te.-» and deacons were pem* 
ted to accompany llieir holy bishop. Th y 
assisted him iu laying aside his "PPf ^ 

spread linen on the ground to catch the 

relics of his.bh>P4 t^the 

executioner. The martyr 

with 

senai-ated from ins body, his 

dating some bouts exposed to 

^stians. The funeral of Cyprian was public,^ 
celebrated without receiving any 
from the Roman 

or of i'luii^bmcnV. It -.iS 
Imarkahle, that of so great a pwltitude of bi- 
shops in the province of Africa, Cyprian was 
first was worthy to' obtain the 

C 19. M. de Tilleraont (Memoires, tom. !v, part i. 
fonn«r mttjn of the episcopal rank. 
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rstf Cy^an, either to cBe .ch»% 
an tiftqstMe’; vbut on that „ 
the alternatiTe ofi hohottir'tjr Various in- 

CouH we suppose that the of to iXtyr- 

had empfoyed the profession of 
chttstian faith* only as the instrument of his 

•incumbent on 


avarice or 

Be pos’sesseddBe sinBSesiHUli: 
grBeief manly, fiatitude, rdthet toejqm^rfcSHKS^ 
to ttie most cruel tortures, than by a single act 
to exchange the reputation of a whole life, for 
thfe abhc^rence of his Christian brethren, and the 
contempt of the gentile worldr But 
of Cyprian was supported by the sincere con- 

tbictHnes ^hieh- ilb 
preaCihid, crown of martyrdom must have 
appeared to him as an object of desnre mtheP tfaaxt 
of terror. It is not easy to extract any distinct 

dec-lama^- 

tioBs of the fathers, or to' ascertoiii 
of immortal glory and happiness which they edwi. 

■ promised to tiiosc who were so fortunate 
leir blood in the cause of religion.' 

becomiugL diligence, that 






a coBBttS^fl^iiiiwortfiy of ^ 

H«nrj ti. »ol. «, pi i , _ 

* See in particoiiKtlw treatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, 
edit. Fell. The Imniqit of DodwdI (fiisMrtat. Cyprianici idt, aSOl 
and the ingenuity of Middleton (Free In^iry, p, 168, JuWelen 

scarcely any thing to add coneemiog the merit, the iRaumn, and 
the motives of the martyrs. 

r fa 
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^HAP. tl^Sne of martyrdom supplied every and 
j^t^ated every sin ; that\Whiie the souls o£jprdi- 
. 'sai^ chrbtians were ,(^lli^(Q|,:.to pass throuj^ a 
.'iriJow and paii^ triumphant 

Jruition (rf 

‘ ;j|>f|g;^tftrw|»ostles, and the 
^#1111 Christ, and acted as his assessors in the 
universal judgment of mankind. The assurance 
of a lasting reputation upon earth, a motive so 
congenial to the vanity of buman, 99 ^e^ often 
aerved martyrs, 

j. ^y!3S»MSs^wEJeh'^K^ or Allii “ns bestowed on 
those citizens who had fallen in th^ c au^ «tf,»their 
■eown^^ vPeref^il 

tions of respect, when compared with the ardent 
. ^I^tiliidis and devotion which the primitive 
church expressed tow^ds. $he. Tictoiious cham- 

sacred ceremony, and at length terminate, in 
.^llgtous worship. Amonjg,^ 
lhad publicly, ( 



the tribunal or 

dF'the pagan magistrates obtain^.l|^^^^^rs- 
as were justly due to their martyrdom, 

and t^ir generous resolutiotk iTie most fSoua 
the permission of imprinting 
l^ses otTSbe fetters- which they had worn, and 
the woonds wltich they had received. Their 
ips W'ere esteemed holy, their decisions were 






a3initted,.^^:;^fence, and they too o^n 
abused" "iythi^ spiritual pride and licentious 
tWs pre-eminence which th^is^^l and 
pAi^l^idi^ had ^quired.^ Distinctions*? like 
whilst they display the exalted merit, her 
tray the incpn§id^ble number of those 1*4 m» 
suffered, profes- 


chJci*. 

Xti. 


sdjej dlscretmn of the pae^nt ^?<||y«[Ar^ur of 

• B . •Dt« orns 

■ fipjffy A <^€rD5ur6 than admire^ but can xnorechr»iuuist 

easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the 
first Christians, who, according to the lively ex- 
presskm tjf Sulpicius Severus, desired martyrdom 
with more eagerness than his own 

through the cities of breathe sentiments 

the most repugnant to the bidhiafy fehhngSMof 
human na^pre. He earnestly beseeches the Ro- 
vMtis, ‘tfiat”v^S«^^''a!ft)iaa' be ^y?^ed in the 
aihphiHieatre, they would not, by their 

easonable intercession, deprive him of the 
wn of elory ; and he declares his resohitioa 
and irritate .he w ild beasts which 
os the instruuiciils of his 





uJnartVri'tiMi . 

\ iatroducod Of besiovitit 

- 

■ Certatlin gloridw In certcraina rueiiatar J nultique diriHi* tvm 
martyriii gloriosis mortibtw qiuerebwitnr, ^uam nunc epianqktHS pnb 
vis amlSUoDibos appetuntar. Sui^cuu Sevema, 1. it He 
have omitted the word aunc. < 
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¥he decline and 
Some stories are related of the 




CHAP, death.' 

of ‘martyrs, who actually ^jformed what Tgha- 
tftiis^ad intended ; wfad'’"^s®{»erated the fury of 
t^e lions, pressed, the to hasten his 

office, cheel^Pil^i^i^into were 

kindled^ '^dnst&ffiid'tfietn, anA^d^fe^ii|a'$en- 
^joy and pleasure in the midst (rf%he 
most exquisite tortures. Several examples have 
been preserved of a zeal impatient of those re- 
straints which the emperors had provided for the 
security of the church. The chri^iaas' soimC- 
ti ^Sf -i|lf|>|iR|d^1lij^th1i#'iVdiutif^ rat i nn the 

^iwbit^df an accuser, rudely disturbed the public 
service of paganism.’" 

found the tribunal of the magistrates, caflM 
upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sen- 
4i^Kse of the law. The behaviour of? the Christ- 
ians was too remarkable to eseaii^' ^e notice of 


^alisiaeiCd it with much less admiration than 
astonishment. Incapable of conceiving the 
tives -which sometimes 
of. believere b^^d - 



sen eagerness to die, as 

• ^ee Epist. ad Koman. c. 4, S, ap. Patres Apostol. tom. ii, p. 87. 
It suited the purpose of Bishop Pearson (see Vindiciae Ignatianae, 
part ii, e. 9) to justify, hy a profusion of eSKDpleS and authorities, 
the sentimwts of Ignatius. 

' * of Faiyenkes, on which Comeilie has founded a very 

beauti/bf tltigetfy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps 
4im most authentir, instances of this excessive zeal. We should ob- 
Ihe tistieth canon of the council of lilibcris reluse.s tl\e 
IS to those yho exposed themseh es to death, by pubiitjjf 
tfbe idols. 
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the str^j 
insens^Piyi i 



tinate despair, of stupid 9®^^- 
superstitious phrenzy.*' “ Un- 


m©ft r exclaimed the proconsul Anto- 
n«S}|S-^,the Christians of Asia ; “ unliap^ men ! 

you are thus %'eary of your lives, is it so 
“ difficult for you to find ropes and pr^ir 
“ pices jMestg:iKt^ E3^j^m ely cautious (as it 
is,^l^^fe^ifeyi,a,learned3t^ pidtl^l^torian) of 
punisJungTipen who bad.^und no 
l^l^itiselves, tbe^ imperial laws not having Qia% 
any provision for so unexpected a case : con- 
d,emnin^ therefore a few, as a warning to their 
br^hrea^ he dismissed the multitude with iudig- 
nation and contempt.® Notwithst aptliug , this 
real or affected lUsdain, tiio intrepid constant 

more .^ut^ 

cfftiCts on those minds which nature or grace ha3 
di^tosed for the easy reception of religious truth. 
.On these melancholy occasions, there were many 
:npii6g- ■ 


who admired, 

and were converted. 1*1)0 
siasm was communicated from the sufferer to^; 
ctators ; and the blood of martyrs, according 
irknow ii observation, became the seed of 


Vy,.; 

___ ■, I. 

) lli>’c6rMian4$r 
g.3. m I’cKgrin. 


Afjkitit vheUicr 

* Tertulli'tt Scapal- c. 5. mic Icmicd 
thriv porsons the name, who were all procoimia of Asia. 

I am inclined to ascribe^ this story to AntoniBOS Piaa* tlMiiqtt 
'ward* emperor, and 'who may have governed Aata» under the reign 
of Trajan. 



• Mosheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constantin, p. 235, 

F f 4» 
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CHAP. 

XVI. 


But although devotion bad raised, atid elo- 
quence continued to inflaEie, this ‘fever of ^ibe 
Gradual mirrii it insensibly gave ttf the more nature 
relaxation, heart ; to the 

love of and the 

horror ihOfe- aiiilttB^^ rs 

found themselves ob1igra^&f«F 
^aln the indiscreet ardour of their followers; 
and to distrust a constancy which too often aban- 
doned them in the hour of trial.^ As the lives 
of the faithful became less mortified and austere. 


Instead of distinguishing the mselves; Iqr v^lmBiaB^ 
deeds of 

and fled in confusion before the enemy whom 
it was dieir duty to resist. There were three 
methods, however, of escaping the flames of j^r- 

degrte ef ^ilfl : the first indeed was generally 
allowed to be innocent ; the second Was of a 
doubtful, or at least of a veniah > 

third impKedadirect:itt0*'"“^^“*®*^*' ‘ ^ . , 

Thrwi hwk ,;,jijXifj(Bia^ihquisitor would he^ W^j ' 
prise, that whenever an informath^# 
to a Roman magistrate, of any jp&sgn within |ds 
jurisdiction who had embraced the sect of 
chri^ll^^t)^ dbatge wa^ communicated to the 
aoi^s^ and that a convenient time was 


jostle of the church of Sinjmaj'ap. Eustb. Hitt, EpeJ^ 







OI^ IffiflSIitliitAN BMPIBB. Ml 

is domestic concerns, Bnd ctiAp* 
to pre|»S^ an^ itoswer to, the crime which was 
imp^i^ to-him.* If he entertained any doubt " 
^liis oww constancy, such a delay afftMPded^him 
an^apportunity of fireserving his life and honour 
by flight, of withdrawing himself into some olh' 

the retmnt: of j^uce and 
fwurityv A> measure so consonant to reaSeot'^^ 
spon authorized by the advice and eBhm{de of 
the most holy prelates; and seems to have been 
censured by few, except by' the montanists, who 
deviate . into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigour of aneient 
II. The nrovinpal governors, whoso zeal w-as 

bed- counter 

panced the practice of selling certificates (or 
libelaas they were called), which att^tad»^that 
the persons therem mentioned had complied with 

deities. 

By pa^uging these false declaration^^'ISie.^^p^ 
lent and timid Christians were enabled to silence 
f malice of an informer, and to reconcile in 


f oS Jastliiy there is a particular and very 

was 


T«rfi«gyaUSe» 

iMtl very ctraail^'i^ucy, M im^su* will 

«f Cod, &c. Ac Kt Aas written aVeaUw«» ritis &sq 

-5t4p, edit. Bigak.), which is filM with the wSdes* ftoAririsni, 
and the ihost incoherent declamation. It », however, somewhat 
remarkable, that Tenullian iUd not soffer martyrdom himself. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL- 

some measure their safety with their reB^on, 
A slight penance atoned M^thb prefane dissi- 
mulation.’ HI. In every j^secution there wer6 
great numbere of unwor^^ -Christians, who 
publicly disowiieli or penounc^\ which 

they had profes^ rdW who cdjifit tf as d ^^ ne , sin- 
Cerity"^ fbeir abjiuation, by the legal ac&;1^ 
burning incense or of otfering sacrilicts. Some 
of these apostates had yielded on the first menace 
or exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the 
patience of others had been subdued by the 
len arth ^ad i^petifa'h of affrighted 

couBtenan^ of some betrayed their inward re- 
morse, while others advanced with cp]jfid«»ce 
and alacrity to But 

the disguise, which fear had imposed, subsisted 
no longer than the present danger. iW soon as 
the severity of the persecution was abated, the 

turnip iafittitude of penitents, who detested 
their idolatrous submission, and who .^licit^ 
with equal ardour, but with vap^.; 
their re-adHiission into 41^ 

'who arc chiefly knf:''-n by the writi^ of 
prkn, are described with the utmost precision, is com- 

mentary of IVfosheim, p. 493-4S9. 

• Plin. EpistoL x, 97. Dionysius Alexandria, ap. Euseb. L Ti» 
41. Ad ja nmft staUflOi verba minantis inimki maximus fratrum 
ffffff” |»PdMiit.: nec prostratus est persecutionis im- 
peta« eed voluntario lapsu seipsum pi'ostruTlt. Cyprian, Opera, p. 89. 

' iki&sts deserters were many priests, and even bishops. 

t <m this ocastoa that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Eapsi 9 » 



Mb epistles. 


The controversy concerning ^the treat- 
ment 


9F Tinffir ftoMAM EMpmi. 


' ~iv^ the gefteral rules esta- rn ^p. 

trlish^%f 31^ conviction and purfisfaipent of the 
tlftisti&nSj^^Be fate of those sectaries, fen an ex- Aitema- 
f^sfeyfe 'and arbitr^iy goveriiment, must "still, in ‘'Jutland 
S^^eat measure, have depended on their own 
behaviour, the cy ^mst anres of the times, arid 
the as subordi- 

Zbal might 'sdih^filSi^'-^pevpke, 
and prudence might sometimes avert or assf^^» 
superstitious fury of the pagans. A variefy 
of motives might dis()ose the provincial govern- 
ors either to enforce or to relax tlic execution 
of the laws ; and of these motives, the most 
forcible was their regard not only for the public 
^e>«cq3!rt‘'i»teBti<»8 j^ .the em- 
'l^oi^ipe%as' td 
kindle or to extin^ish the flames of persecution. 

Asr ol^en as any occasional severities were fexeP- 

P d in d^eren t parts of the empire, the 
hittve cb'ri^ians lanfenfiid and perb^s mag- 
hifiedlfeii' own suflerings: but the cefdbratht! The ten 
lumber of ten persecutions has been determined**™™"' 
he. c cclc^ii'.^iir;-.! vrilt-rs ofth',' fifth century, 
^"^^cd a more tiislim l \ii v. of tlsc pros- 
iprtuncs of the cliurci.!, from , 

^iili^;|narBlIcls ed^ 

of ten horns of the 


t-w , 




ment of penitent apostate*, does not oeent amot^ ffie eftriatians of 
the preceding century. Shall wc ascribe this to the sopetiofity of their 
faith ant! courage, or to our less ihfimate knowledge of tjioir history! 
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CHAP, suggested this calculation to their minds? alid 
in their application of the of prophecy to 
the truth of history, tbe^*%e^ careful to seled 
those reigns whh^ were most hostile 

‘ . ISot ‘ transient 

to 


to the cbristi^ 
persecj 




■ the discipline, of the faithful; andPtlle 
moments of extraordinary rigour were compen- 
sated by much longer intervals of peace and 
security. The indifference of some princes, and 
the indulgence of other^ permitted the chris- 

yet 

4aA~actttel and public, toleration of their reli- 

The apology of Terlil Ilian confatns two very 
ancient, very singular, but at the same time 


Supposed 
cdic^ of 
Tiberius 

»nd Mar- ygjy su^iclous, instances of imperial clemency _ 
ttiaos. the edicts published by Tiberius and by Marcus 

iniaocehce of the Christians, but even to pro- 
claim those stupendous miracles which had at- 
tested the truth of their doirtriBe,, . 
these examples » Btt# * -4 



' 'iroptieai tamd.' 
‘tfelleve, that Pontiu^ 



* See Mosheim. p. 97. Sulpknu Sernu* Km the Srst authwaf 
this computation.; »hao*!l.he «ein«S doeirooa of reserving the-teaUi 
vnii g regW i t yewecutlon for the coming of the antichrist, 
e The tettstnony' given by Pontius Pilate is 6rst mentioned by 
. The imeeessSve improvements which the story has acquired 
I through the hands TertuOian, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
Orosius, Gregory of Tours, and the authors of the 
several cibtions of the acts of Pilate) are very fairly stated by 
Dcm. Calstm^ Dissectat. sui rEcrltore, tom. iii, p. 651, Ac, 
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formed of tibe w^ast sentence of cJfAp. 


death; vdbScfa^^j^bad pm^mr3f4d!^a.insi an in- 
nocfi^ 'aiJH^'as it appearcil, a di^e, person ; 
9 lid. that, without acquiring the merit,; he ex- 
hiftiself to tTie danger, of martyrdom ; that 
Tiberius, wko avowed his contempt for all re- 
ligion, the design of 

; ^t his'servile senate ventured & 

;fte’ COTnmands of their master ; 
instead of resenting their refusal, contented him- 
self with protecting the Christians from the se- 
verity of. the laws, many years before such laws 
were enacted, or before the church had summed 
any dist inct oa ftte m^gxisteuce ; and, Jastly, tfiai 

.^Dsacfcion 

was preserved in the most public and uuthentio 
records, iriiich escaped the hnowle^^cvctf tbs 
historians of Greece and Rome, and were only 

his apology one 

years-after the death of Tiberius. Tlie edict rf 
srcus Antoninus is supposed to have been the 
his devotion .'ind gratitude, for the mi- 
epincc which .he had obtained in 
the Mai^ nibiMH^- distress of tim !e- 

of thilid^er and of Hghtn^^ n BS ^j^ Mi a M ijp S nd 
"defeat barbariafiK' have* b^lraiceTcbratc’d 
by the eh^poence of several j«gan writ^. If ■ 
there were any Christians in that tetey, it was 
natural that they should ascribe some merit to 
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■**«* DECLINE AND FALL 


the fervent prayers, which, in the mbirii^t ot 
, , , danger, they had offered uff’for their, own iettid 
the public safety. But still assured by. 

monuments of br^s bn^ the imperial 

medals, and by ,^^j^onine%]i^^^ tliat nei- 
ther the,'prii|ce:il 9 ^ any 

^nal dbligatinn, since 

moitfdy attribute their deliverance to the pr 6 -» 
vidence of Jupiter, and to the interposition of 
JMercury. During the whole course of his reign* 
JVIarcus despised the Christians as a philosopher* 
and punislied them.- ^ a :savep eign.”-/i 3 ,: <-'^ - ' 

(lie m^^hips which 
in the they had endured under the government -of; a 
co^odus'^i^tuous prince, wnmedl ately 
«nd Seve. ccssiou of a tyrant ; and as none except them- 
A. D. 180. selves hatl experienced the injustice (rf Marcus, 
so they alone were protected by the lenity of 


Commodus. 

favoured of bis'cdnniliino, and who at length 
contrived the murder of her imperial lover, en- 
tertained a singular affection for the* oppressed 
church ; and though it '^asi 

rraiM rw>rmft;io VlC 

she might hope to atone' 
e Irailties of her sex and i 


daring herself the patroness of the Christians.'' 


* On this miracle, a$ U U conunonlf called, of the thundering le- 
gion, see tl» tritidsm of Mr. Moyle, in his works, vol. ii, 

p» 81 — SOik ' — 

Cassius, or rather his abbreviator Xiphilin, ]. laxii, p. 
Moyle (p. 366} has explained the condition of the church 
of Commodus, 
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linger thejra cim^ ^otectioB of Marcia, they hap, 
passed a cruel ty- 

ran^ the empfre was ^^Ushed in 

th^].fcBse of,Seyerus, they formed a dooiestic 
bu^ ^ore honourable connection with tlie new 
court. The emperor was persuaded, tJiat in a 
dan^orr.ii' .'ic|vi>g^jtehad derived somi- b\ luTit, 
eitlier, s^ufitual or physical, ’ from the ho!y oil 
with wiiic&^ic of ids slaves had anoiitil«i,iuin, 

He .^ways treated with peculiar distinction se*' 
verai persons of both sexes who had embraced 
the new religion. The nurse as well as the pre- 
ceptor of Caracalla were Christians ; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of hu- 
manity, it was occasioned by an incident, which,"*' 

rei"^ olT^^verus, 
the fury of the populace was checked ; the rigour 
of ancient laws was for some time suspended; 

satisfied with 

receiving an annual present m>m the 
within t$(Bir jurisdiction, as the price, or as the 
:#fd. of their moderation.*' The contro- 
tlic [ir. (i^e time of the celebra- 
rnicd the bishops of Asia and 


.'I'lmi 



HiatcHT' irith the 
HedCn'. 


.'•{Sjji,- 

ui| tbc life of 
optiinnr9|itMBlM to Sea; 

uticiU HistotTv'VoL' li, p. 4, &c.) Considen ^ - 

fnekns of hot; M£with a strong desM It* eoitvert ft iriUttfiteWtet 
• Tertiillian de Piiga, c. IS. The jircscnt wasroaile during the 
feast of the Satortiantit and it is a tniftter of serious concern, -td Ter- 
tullian, that the faitbflit should be contbunded with the most infa- 
mous professions which purchased the connivance of the govwDcnent. 



5PHE DECLINE AND FALL 

CHAP. Italy against each other, and was consid^ed as 
the most important busu^^ of this period of 
'^TTsa leisure and tranquiUil^.|,,j,'I^or was the pease 
pi the church increasing 

liinaiaing the progress of cliristianity, he pumil^i- 
ed an edict, which, though it was designed to 
affect only the new converts, could not be carried 
into strict execution, without exposing to danger 
and pums]hp(i|nt jixeinort zea^ usj gf^^r teachers 

persecution, 

may still discover the indulgent. spirit of E^e 
and of polythe^MWlBdMS^^i^^ 
every excuse in favour of those who practised the 
FOligious ceremonies of their fathers.* 

Of the sue • But the laws which Severushad enacted soon 

exptred-witbJ biMW^yiia ^ 

“T* accidental tempest, en^r 

811 - 249 . joyg(i ji calm of thirty-eight years." Till this 
period they had usually held their 
private houses and 

of reKgious wof? 

shJprto iTurchasc lands, even at 


• Eiiteb. 1. V, c. 23, 24, Moslueim, g.i^r¥1- 

• Judaeos fieri penaVstuit. Hem etiam fie Christiania 

aanxit.-- jp. 70. • 

• SulpicinaSeTeres, 1. li, p/-38*. This computation (allowing for 
' ^ pYroption^ is cmtfifnxed bj the history of Eusebius, and by 

of Cyprian. 

antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillemont, 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. iii, part ii, p. 68-72), and by 





r.^PlRE. 

fo^- the to eofid«ct esAP, 

the elii^atoj0^eir eacl^fijiij^egfcs^Bis^CTS ia 
80 at the same. l^o^rAftsrf^i axeia- 

pIinf^, anoatiner, as to deserve the jr^^tful 
of the gentiles/. This long repose 
the church w^s aceompanied with dignity. The 
reigns <rf;^t^li^p^l£ ^|i^ |[f^j-:^iyed their ex- 
tri^iie0|l^!||M|ig^4-9i»t|c:;ppo^^^ the 

£iwoursd)ie to the Christians.: the^eiiip^ 
persQini of the sect, instead of being rednced to 
implore the protection of a slave or concubine, 
were admitted into the palace in the honour- 
able characters of priest* and philosophers ; and 
their mysterious doctrines, whkh weam ritesidy 


empress Mainmaea passed through Antioch, she 
expressed a desire of conversing With the cete.^ 
brated Origen, the fame of whose piety and 

obeyed, so dattering an invitation, raiid 
he could not expect to succeed in the conver- 
%f an artful and ambitious woman, she 
pleasure to his ehuiuent exhorta- 
bly dismissed him to his rc- 



mTmmrnL i, P 

(tructioB oi‘'ai^ to the peace of 
ihe peace of dlinaiiM. 







' See the Ai^ietu Hteterr. p» 13a The eeaperar Ataander 
adopted their method af pubUclf ptc^^og the nwiee ef thoae per- 
eons who were candi^tee for ordination. It a tru^ Oiaf tAt tmoQur 
of this practice u likewiae attributed to riie Jewe, 
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CHAP. 

XVIi 


». ». 23 . 5 . 


tllB DBCLINB AND fAUh 

tireme&t in Palestine.” The sentiments of Mam- 
were adopted by her>">BM Alexander ; jmd 
the philosophic devotioit^ that emperor was 
marked by a sihgi^« 4ttt hl^lKtM^as» regard for 
the christiim%sdi^B^'M ln^ ^ chapel 

^(il^pyfthiiius, and of Christ,*^'a^S^^^^^. 
OTe to those respectable sages who had instruct- 
ed mankind in the various modes of addressing 
their homage to the supreme and universal 
Deity.* A purer faith, as well as woin^bip^^was 
onfiiflgjHx BH»tdf«ai d house- 


Bishops, perhaps for the first time, were 
seen at court ; and after the doatk.^- Atejaotdier^ 
when the 

on the favourites and servants of his unfortunate 
benefactor,’ a great number of Christians, of 
every rank and of both sex^, were involved in 
the {m>misCB0^.jm«sii»e,^3ihidii^*'on^^ 
GOaStj^has improperly received the name of per- 
secution.” 


• EuseU Hist. Eodc^fst. L 
cte&e. S4 Msmiw—.'ilrtiif**^^ ^ 


Id deserve that honourable upilhaC 

* Sec the Aiij^istan History, p. 12.3. Mosheittf to 

refine too iniicli on the donuNtic religion of Alexander. His design 
of building a public temple to C|Biat (Hist.^Ali|ii3t. p. 129), and £le 
olject which was sumeMsd either wkiiit. Or ih similar circumstanc^ 
to Hadrtei^ aMf^.t* haVelio other fooodetibn than an Improbable 
xqUiMt, diristi^s, and (xeduiously adopted by an 

I of the a|^ of Constantine. 

V*i, c. 88. It may be presumed, that the success of 
had mcaaporated the increasing bigotry of the pagan. 

, pioa 






n 


: Not^ir«yitiii^|jg^cf£nffibdi8pi^onof cijar- 
iinin, of his pettariaDieiAt against the 

ehF^uis lt*^ of a veiy local aud 'trt^raryof m™- 
Q^^aore the pious Origen, who bad beeniip, and ’ 
{^^QMtftbed as a devoted victim, was still rcservi^^'"*' 
to convey the* truths^ of the gospel to the eaar 
of edifying*- ■>- 2**- 

l^;t«f|l^ii^ililasip»!(Mr HiSi^ to 

1^ nK^ieF ; and as soon as that.pi«ioej wWli^ir 
bon^ in the neighbourhood of Palestine, bad 
usurped the imperial sceptre, the Christians ac- 
quired a friend and a protector. The public, 
and evm partial, favour »of Philip towards the 
sectaries of the new religion, and hii eotiststafr 

%ldcb.'^pgflivaded^ 
in his own times, ths^ the emperor himself was 
becopoe a convert to the fa^h f^^d ftfSnded’ 


‘mer reign, ih^d 

most probablf intended for the use oT hu 
perMCDtM^' which he ascribes to a bet‘ter age, and to the 
Augustus. Concerning this oration of Maecenas, or rather of Dion» 
^^pfer to my own unbiassed opinion (vol. i, p. 55, NoU 25), 
de i.i Riftene (Memoires de 1’ Academic, tom. xxiv, 
p. 432). 

liions Origen as (he object ui' .M.i\iini:iV 
<»«» .. Aw-iaa bishop oT iJau age. 



'* 91ie mentHlIi W those princes vlw ssete puMtety iM^^ Se i i to bo 
Kristians, as we [b|l it in an cpiatle of DionyaiHi of Alexandria (ap. 
Kiiscb. 1. vii, c. 10),' aridently alludA to Philip and his family ; and 


forms a eontemponuy esidence, that such a report had ]»wailed s 
but the Eg 3 rptian tnslu^ who lived at an faumide dbtamce Asm the 
court of Borne, ez{»»ses lunuelf with a becoming diSdenee concern-, 
i)ig the truth of the lact. The epistles of Origen (which were extant 
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THE DRCUNE and FAliL 


CHAP, some grounds for a fable which was aftetwiyrds 
inn^nted, that he had be&i purified by confix 
and penance firon* -tiieigfoilfc contracted by 
*. D. 249. the murder of h»\iiA@cCT^^j^»4ecessor.^ The 
fall of Ph^y^mtiroiteced, change of 

of g«wsefti|^^5P 

to the Christians, that their fornS^iBMh 
ditiorr, ever since the time of Domitian, was 
represented as a state of perfect freedom and 
security, if compared with the rigorous treat- 
ment which they experienced- ■under*r.toe«sbort 

p™ee 

scarcely allow us to suspect that he was 
actuated by a mean resentmenti agaimt^>^e 
favourites of his predecessor ; and! ‘ it ' isr more 
reasonable to believe, that, in the prosecution of 
his general design to restore the purity of Ro- 
man manners, he was desirous of delivering the 


empire fiom m n^ree&at 

imd fthnlnal superstition. The bishops of the 
most considerable cities were removed by exile 


or death : the vigilance of the magistral **ie- 

* IIH 11^'“"-^ 

new-'^ectibi^ " 



vented the clei^..j 

% to 

inion of the christ^^ 

y'4 

in the time of Eusebius, see 1. vi, c. S6) ww^faMBst probably decider 
this curious, rather than import*^ questi^ 


• Euseb. 1. tri, the rterp, as % nsnal, has been e; .^1- 

n^ied Ij' and is coBihted, with much superfluoua 

fcamiiig, ^ Fns&W; Sponheim (Opera Varia. tom. ii, p- 400, Ac.). 


-•..^laKaaBtiiis, dcdUortihus Persecntorimi, c. 3, 4. After celebrating 
and increase af the chtirch, under a long succession of 
gna^jrtnrai ] be adds, ** Extitit post annos plurimot, exeerahtte 
“ iwinjM^ JDiccitts qui sexaret ecciesiam.’’ 


C9 'BMPEBl!. 




acoinp&- CHaP. 

titor ini^, than^jidlnab^'iil the capitaL* 

Wfam^p0i^Me to suppose that^e p^sai^saiion 
of ::Dediis fcad discovered pride under ffce^- 
gate^ijf humility, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominio^^hich might insensibly arisfe' 
from the r1i fftiflTrivS^ii iiliH mil h i il^Ui , we might 
be^-he^iiiillpil^ the 

aaccessdfs of St. Peter as > the most fortui^lie 
rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian was distin- of Viden- 
guished by a levity and inconstancy, ill-suited tOenus, and 
the gravity of Ae Roman censor. In the first 
part of his reign, he surpassed in cleBjeneyrlhaiig^^n^^ 


a hatf,'Hsftening to the insinuations of a minister 
addi(d:ed to the superstitions of Egypt, faeadopt- 
ed the maxims, and imitated the severity, of 
ha l^defc&ssdrX/ecius.*^ Tlie aocess^n of Gal- 
]ienus,'MiPbidi increased the calamities 
empire, restored peace to the church ; and the 
stians obtained the free exercise of their re- 
edict addressed to the bishops, and 
as seemed to acknow- 


.rvi,c. 39. 

mained TMMt from ttic mait/raopi oK , ^ 

X. a. 950. tltt'Btt ekction of Corndiiia, ibe 4tii <g AuHtj -of'lL '851. 
Deciiu Iiad pnM^lf left Kome, aiatc he wte killed before the end of 
that year. ■ * 

* Euaeb. I. tH, c. 10. Modteim (p. 548) has rery clearly shewn, 
that the prefect Macriamis, and the Egyptian iir«g«e, are one and 
the same peraon. 
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DECLINE AND FA4.L 


CHAP. 

xvr. 


Paul of Sa» 
mosata, his 
mannerS) 
a. i>. 260. 


ledge their office and public character.® ^he an-» 
Cient laws, without being fiillllddy repealed, were 


sufiT^d to sink into^‘4t^i^l ^and (exceptii% 
only some hostOe'lufeiiMflaAiiAil^iare attribute 
ed to th( 


■ ■ 

more dangerous to their vir 
the severest trials of persecution. 

The stoiy of Paul erf Samesata, who filled the 
metropolitan see of Antioch, while the East was 
in the hands of Odenalhtus mid Zend^a, ifiay 


iftix br haracter of 
timJft. The wealth of that prelate was a suf- 
ficient evidence of his guilt, 
derived from the irihentanceSrhtFl^tTI^^ 
acquired by the arts of honest industry. But 
Paul considered the service of the 9 hurcb as a 
very lucrative profession.® His ecclesiastical ju- 
nsdi^n he extmed 


I Eusebius (I- vii, c. 13) gives us a Greek version oC. this Latin 
edict, which seems to have been very concise. By another edict, be 
directed that the camtteria should be restated tV 

* Eiiseb. L vli, «. SOt 

Chna, p.’i«r, . .. A " ntehSatges^-H la gen^-^ 

Jt' nict, that we are at a loss to 
far AtiiUian liad curried his intentions before he 
’Most of the modems (except Dodweli, Dissodii* 
have seized the occasion of gaining a few esttahKBaary martyrs. 


' Paul was better Witt iHe title of ducenariut, than wtt^ 

ttat ei biab^i. ‘ n i ^iHfeftn^e i wM as ^peritd procurator, so called 
horn the saWy oF'two hundred >etbrt{a, ot £1600, a.year. (See 
Kdmasius ad Hist. August, p. 134). Some critics suppose that the 
oT Antioch bad a^oaUy obtaiDed siicb an office from Zenoltia, 
caatider It only as a figurative expression of his pomp 
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the convej^^ tp ^ifei own use a 

cpwiisSfBUe^jiurt of the public reva»^ , By his 
hixury, the Christian religion; li^jren- 
odious in tlie eyes of the gentiles, . His 
c<mncil splendoHF 

croii!d:lil<WI9|feisM4sd 

<^,let^s and {Mititions to wHcjh he dicU^ 'tkis 
se^smse^ and the^perpetual hurry of Ihi^^ 
which he was involved, were CHCumstances much 
better suited to the state of a civil magistrate,® 
than to the'huiBility>.of a parimitjye bishop. W hen 
he harangued his people from 

resounded with the loudest and most extravagant 
acdamations in the pr^of his.divum eJioii^We. 
Against those who resisted his power, or refused 
fe<4btter was 

rigid* and inexoraHr; j^-^lpB||igd 
the discipline, and lavished the treasures, of the 
^ch on his dependent clergy, who were per- 
aitate their master in the gratification 


™ ankiwwo la-lBaie times f .saaiii» '«liejir tome- 

Umes bou^t 4l|lifUw; intended M sell. Udfiwars that the bubap. 
ric of Carthage wsSijpurctesed I wealth; laatron, n a med Lucilla. 
for her servant M^arinus. The price wes 400 fiUa- (Monument, 
▲ntiq. ad caleem (^ti, p. 263). Ever)' fiUi> contaiwd 12S piucesi 
of silver, and the nbide sum me; be computed et about f240(J. 
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DECttKTE AND TALI 


» 

CHAP. 

XVI. 


He is de- 
graded 
from the 
see of An- 
tioch, 

«.]>. 210 . 


^ouB^^and beautiful women» as the constdnieom* 
panions-cMf his leisure moiwarts.” 

Notwithstanding thi^is^^ndalous vices, if 
Paul of SampsiUaidtad^eiejN^.^e purity of 
the orthodojUga^ ^ capital of 


... • 

ha^^npeanSsble persecution intervened, atfeU^ 

of courage might perhaps have placed him in 
the rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice and 
subtle errors, which he imprudently adopted and 
obstinately maintained, concerning the docti^e 
of the tri^^j^at(^^thg^y^ld...aadHkidignatioB 
itf'j^el^sdlera churcnes.® From Egypt to the 
Huxine sea, the bishops were in -arms and j« 
motion. Several C 0 tt 6 cllfe^"'^efe^%efiF, c^^ 
tions were published, excommunications were 
pronounced, ambiguous explanations were by 
turns accepted and refused, treaties were coft- 
tduded and 

Somoaath'waf degraded from his episcopal cha- 
racter, by the sentence of seventy or eighty 
bishops, who assembled for that poimiacje-^ 
tioch, and who, without?;^ 

i -^ifcessor by 
manifest irr§^|y^ 
•bffnis proceeding increased the 
discontented faction ; and as Paltl^ who was np 

• If we «re desjUMli^cf egteiiBatiiig tb« vtees of Paul, we roust 
tn^peet tte MiMtn fc thr &Aopif of the Sasr of publishing the most ina- 
ndous cahimni^ -te dieular epSUes, addraned to all the churches 
^1|l« M^iie lapi. Eusrii. J. vH, c. 30).' 

, those of Noetus and Sabeltius, in the same cen- 

etarfoand- the roTstoious distinctiou of the divine per* 
tons. ' »£ IMMdm, p. 7(^, &r. 


XVI. 


OP UsHPias. M% 

strangeac gfa ^l SM^ i t s^ insimiat6d c»ap. 

himselPaato tW^avour o^Seitoyay^ maintained^ 
abospeifeim^iBm's tiie possession of tSB^episcopal 
jbMtse smd ^ce. The victory of Aureiian dianged 
of the East, and the two contending 
parties, who ’applied to each other the epithets 
rj» , _ ... commanded or 



iof^e conqueror. This puUic tatA vityi^sgiSim 
tnal affords a convincing proof, that the 
ence, the property, the privileges, and the inter- 
nal policy, of the Christians, w'ere acknowledged, 
if not by the laws^ at least by the magistrates, 
of the empire. As a pagan and as af^scdcbert' it 
!cqnld^ftf(^y.b«; nxpqoted Umt Ani^ban should 


(rf Paul (w those of his adversaries were most 
agreeable to the true standUld of the -mibodox 
faith. His determination, however, was founded The seti- 


and reason. 

He eonsidered the Mshops of > Italy as’yie^iaiiit<^r Aun» 
impartial and respectable judges among the chrb- *. a gri. 
^feans ; and as soon as he was informed that they 
h||||H approvt'd tlu* sentence of the 

wi^m||(pNi|||^msced in their opiiiicm, and im- 
mediately should be com- 

Ite- 

longin^'^ an office, of 

of his bretKren, he 'had been rfgidarly deprived. 

But while we applaud the justice, we should not 
overlook the policy, of Aureiian ; wImj was desir- 
ous of restoring and cementing the dependence 
of the provinces on the capital, by every means 



rmn dscliks and fauu 


<*38 


CHAP, which could bind the interest or prejudice of 
any ^rt of his subjectSiP <«r-’ 'iti 

Peace and ; . Amidst the frequent SMliifbttions of the empir% 
prosperity chpistians stiU p^me and pros- 

d« Di^e- j„arty^ 

^ ' the new system of policy T 

^ced and maintained by the wisdom of that 
prince continued, during more than eighteen 
years, to breath the mildest and most liberal 
spirit of religious toleratiou.. The n^diOf 

clfttian hin^«i»K~ iatiWet Pi» gpe. 

^^quuies, than to the active labours of 
war and government. His pruc^l^ 
him averse to any great 

his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthuaa^, he always maintained an habitual 
regard for the ancient deities of the ejopire, - But 
the leifuray 

and (d* Valeria his daughter, permitted 
them to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, wlueh,=in^e^liy^j@e, 
has acknowledged 




^OTSHK^nSTEccTesiast, 1. vii, c, 30. We are 
to him for the curious story of Paul of Samosata^^ 

^ The era of martyrs, which is still in use Copts and the 

Abyssinians, must be reckoi^,&^ ^ 2afcdf»Aogust, a. o. SM, 
as ilie licgiiiuing of theJS^yfttUiti yeir wus hitf^en days earlier than 
the 1 cal eccessiaQ 3 rf<iwMnUaib See Dissertation Prelimhsaire i 
I'Art verifier les 9aiHt, ' p 

' The expression Df Lactanliiis (dc M. P. c. 1,5) “ sacrificio pollui 
<> aH^tr^jiDiiiiesthWtaiileceiteiit conversion to the faith, but does 
“O* the assertion of Mosheim (p. 912), that they bad 

tpen prilnsMjt baptized. * 


OT impi&E. 


tian* €k«g|onte and Andnair/ c«4Ti, 

who atiended^e persoBi^ poissieased the favour, 
iotdhgovemed the household^ of ESedetian, pro-*"**”*^ 
teeted ^ by their powerful infldenoe tte- faith 
which they had embraced. Their example 
imitated by hiany^ the most considerable'^^ 
ficcrs of' their rc;sj)eclive 
ntntiMiiJliMr^he <care of the-.ih>pariiil ai>i|ainents, 
robesj of -tfaefomitotej, of the'^sw^eljpiii^ 
even of the private treasury; and 
might sometimes be incumbent on them to ac- 
company the emjieror when he sacrificed in the 
temple,*- they enjoyed wkh their wives, their 
children, and their slaves, the fre&eaBCSPCiMkjeC the 


cbnsta an .r elig ieiUi.' Dioeketiau and his colleagues 
the -snost^ impkftimt' offim 
on those {^nums who avowed th^ abhorrence 
fmr the worship of the gods,''liltt whtoluuh^i^play-^ 
ed abiliti es pr oper for the service of the state. 

in their 

re^^tive province^ and were tre«^ wifttHlii. 
tinction and respect, not only by the people, but 
Y the magistrates themselves. Almcst in ev«y 
’.•^cient churches were found insufficient 

.’hjgetffiing multitude of proselytes; 

• - ... - 






The cowsl,^.. 

• M. de Toi^ont (MemoTres t«n. t, part i, p. if, 

12) has quoted frem^he Spicilegiupi of D«a. Luc d’Acberi a vfry 
curious instruction, which bishop Theonas coimKised Ctt the use of 
}.ucian. ’ ‘ 


' Lactantius dc M, p. c. 10. 



TH« DECLtNE AND FALTb 
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CHAP, princlptes, so forcibly lamented by EuseWas* 
may be considered, not only as a consequencej 
but as a proof, of the lib^r(^,' which the christ-^ 
iank enjoyed and aimsed>wneNrt^ reign of Dio- 
cletian. Pro^plBr^>had^ r^aa^^'^ieci^nerves of 
disci{di]K4^^S(ad%^ehtj^" knd HiiMi^^g^^iled 
jn’i^eSigp^ngregation. The presbyters 
t^fhe episcopal office, which every day became 
an object more worthy <^f their ambition. The 
bishops, who contended with each other for ec- 
clesiastical pre-eminence, appeared by thdur con- 
duct to cla im', a ■ seettlar "and .fctaammcar tjower 
Ki'iiie yffinrch ; and the lively faith wliich still 
distinguished the Christians from the genres 
was, shewn much less’M*tB8!FEveC^‘^l®h1h tlfiei^ 
controversial writing^. 

Progress of Notwithstanding this seeming security, an at? 

fentrve observer might discern some symptoms 
tioD among that tfafeatse^^ 

ibe pa£&ns> , '' 

persecution than any which she had yet endured. 
The zeal and rapid progress of the Christians 
awakened the poly theists from their 8u|HDe,iadif- 
ference in the cause of t 

Th^* 

of a religious ^ 

had already continued above two bj 
exasperated the animosity of the contending 
parties. The pag^ were fifeeiBt® ^ the rashness 
of a recent sect, which presumed to 

Beclesiast- 1. riii, c. 1. The reader, who con- 
wIB not a»:ase me of heightening the picture, 
sixteen years of age at the accession of the em- 
peror D^iknyiHi. 





StfPIKE. #ftl 

accuse to demote ctrAm. 

thek^aeeestmlr to eten^< The habits 

popular mythofe^^'against the 
iam^i^^'ef an implacable enetny, produced in 
thdk minds some’sentiments of faith and perer- 
ence for a System' which they had been accBS* 
tomed, careless levity. 


ii^ired at the same time tertm’ and ehlhifiiliteii 
The followers • of the established refigioii •>e8# 
trenched themselves behind a similar fortification 
of ; prodigies ; invented new modes of sacrifice, 
of expiation, end of initiation;^ attempted to 
revive the credit of their expiring-ora^a^rand 
listened .;|pt^,eager; to every impostor, 

ders.* . Both parties seemed to acknowledge 
the truth of those miracles wbic^ wenw idaBmed 
by their adversaries ; and while they were con- 

. * quote, tnumg a gi«at Bvnexr of IiMaiiiii||ga^i^||ia. 

teiious Worship of Mithras, and the Taurobolia ; the latter df nhich 
became fashionable in the time of the Aatonincs (see a Dissertatton 
|rH. de Boze, in the Metnoires de I’Academie des Inscriptioiis, 
■'b, ^^3). The romance cf Apuleius is as full of devotion as 

‘*'l[|Mlar very stnmgly recommended the oracle 

and MUetUi 


DiudediliilliMiKte 
deH. P.e. 'li). : 

* BcndM tbt aaeicnt storic* of PythagorariBaH Anstem, the cans 
performed at tke shrine of iKscfllapiur, snd the fables lelated of 
Apolioniiis of T>aiiay * w'ero frcqiiciitir opposed u> t)is miraeles of 
Christ; though I a^pres with Dr. L^nlwtr (^•r'f^yilmontesi vol. iii, 
p. 253, 352), that when PhUt^tratus composed Uie lifil-of ApoIloniBS,’ 
he had no such intention. 






r 


|jg2 THB DECLINE AND FALfc 

CHAP, tented with ascribing them to the arts of les^c, 
and to the power of deemtms, they mutually 
concurred in restoring and.-^tdblishing the reign 
of superstition.* Philoso]^y^ her most dan- 
gerous enemy^jFW-aaw-'Conpeftedlnto her most 
useful aUj^*' of . the 

gaPd^l^ ^ Epicurus, and even the port^'rof 
the stoics, were almost deserted, as so many 
different schools of scepticism or impiety and 
•many among the Romans were desirous that the 
writing’s of Cicer© should be condemned and 
suppre ssed > ly.>ttlie ^..autbcgity Qf.,-.t h&^aenate.^ 
T^^IHrevfl^ng swit o^ the” new platonicians 
judged it pnident to connect themselves with the 
priests, whom they 

Christians, whom they had reason to fear. These 
fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design of 
extracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions 
cdthe Greeh^]loej^Jj^g^^dpd4Bfstenoit»ritesief 


* It is seiiously to be lamented, that the Christian fathers, by ac« 
knowledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal, part 
of paganism, destroy with their own hands the great advanti^whicli 
we might otherwise dori ye £roiB jt^^t| 
aaries* 

atfey <sh^j| |aiWli^tpteiae» A tiMt tWf 

the inipiuui seMi, 'a^yDr 
tbej]tiMV{hl^^«hroy^ the bo<As of the pyrrlionienf 

which bad been very numerous, since Kpicurus htlMlB^'Md^iD!>e<t no 
less than 300 volumes. See DiogeiM Laertiidki tv^ <!• 

■ ('unujne alius audiam ouianWeeiB^igumMrvt© <iwere (^{lartam 
statui per senatum, ©MWlKtint et hac Ktipta, quibiis Christiana fell- 
gio com{irabetiir,jlt;TBtmtUis opprimatut aucturltas. Amohius ad- 
versus Gentes, L Si, p, 103, 104,- He adAs \cry proiierly, Erroris 
• uun intercipere ecripta, et puUicatam veils 
■iilii^inwn 111 liiiiii III, nan cat Deura drfcndare ted veritatis testili, 
«wti nn yjjii j|maw . 


4 



OF EMPIRE. , - 

devotion^ 4ai^feej| >Bfe^!aF. jth^ . dmaaa discif^ies^ cha^., 
recoiMWMrf^*eworslupj*tiBB«»eient godsas 
the^nddi^pebor ministers of tfae ^S^oaie Deity; ^ 

aaid»^(Rii| 0 sed against the faith of the gc^f^kmany 
eW^retate treatises^* which have since been eoap. 
mitted to the* flames by the prudence of erttia*- 
dox . 

.tilC llU- Maxiiiiiiin 

maaity of Cmstaotkis inclined theana fo p»«li«lll^",tpunt^ 
inviolate, tbo maxims of toleration, it was seoa:^^. 
discovered that their two associates, Maximiaa»i<ii«l" 
and Galerius, entertained the most implacable 
aspeB[iliR £artbe*9aineian4.re%m^ of the Chris- 
tians. The minds o{' those ^ priB^eseife«d^K 3 Eee.- 
b^o scierice; ^duca^Oft had nevep^, 


ness to their swords, and in their most elevated 
fortane tbejrstiU retained tbevaop 0 nM^ia«S|ic^ 
jddices of soldiers and peasants. In the gentr 
Wti -ftdihittist^CTtf ftT lto ‘ provinces they obeyed 
the lairs which their benefactor had 
but th^ frequently found occasions of exerci^g* 
jin their camp and palaces a secret perseco- 
*.^ich the imprudent zeal of the 





^ clear iui4 




Tig>sip-ini,fiT 

thirty hoai^^,W» Ui t upa ji l il>; 
f See Snrtiililltyjlfat. Bcclee to ti 

1. i, tie i, L 3; ■ Vj:, . ■• 

' Rusdnus, I. Tni. eu 4i,e. IT. HeJknit* tlM!miBiter.«C«tfiitai7 
m^yrs, by a remarkaliie expression (rrsMs, nurtn iuiTf 

(ti), of which neither his Latin nor French tr^^awt lii w y l end ered 

the 


■ t - 
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CHAP. 

xvr. 


(;hristians sometimes offered the most sposious 
pretmjces. A sentence ofujicath was executed 
upim Maximilianus, an .Afttoua .youth, who had 
been produced by before the ma- 

gistrate as a;«((ii^tdniddeg^%^iimit, but who 

oon- 


S(ie^M3il%duld not permit him to emC 
|^^R?ssion of a soldier.® It could scarcely be 
expected that any government should suffer the 
action of Marcellus the centurion to pass with 
impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 
o fficer threw nwayi,b»:<ba^~ hi* the 

ms oAice, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he would obey none but JeaiisCtodat, 
the eternal king, and thtt f ever 
the use of carnal weapons, and the serv'ice of an 
idolatxous master. The soldiers, as soon as tb^ 
recovered from their, astonishment^ ‘secured the 

the president of that part of 
Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his own 
coidessi(Hi, he was condemned and b^eaded;4||i 

it hi» tweQ 

iluBan legion, consisting of SOOO daftotteas, 
’m i irt yrd oBi, by the order or Maximian, 

Fenine Alp,. The story was first published of the 

fifth century, by Eucherius, bishop of Lyeaut^ received it from 
certain persons, who a( Geneva, nte 

is said to have rei Theodtore, Ifi^isp of Octodurum. The 

abbey of St. sabsists, a rich monument of the credulity 

of Sigpsmond, king^or Baigundy- See an excellent dissertation in 
the tbiitiheixth vdtsBe of the Bibliotbfqne Raisonn^, p. 437..454i. 

Acta Sinceia, p. 899. The accounts of his martyr. 
ftit of Marceltus, bear every mark of truth and an, 

thena^:}. 



the energy, 
of-' 



OF SfiK XOIUN SJiPtBE. 


^4 


the j.Sxaov^ sock^ 

Jiature>«»i«ur4i^h less of’Fe^imis persecution 
tluui:^m^ti8lor even civil law: but ibief served, 
tOiidieiiate the mind of the emperors; 
tto^aeveHty of GaFerius, who dismissed a g^ent^ 
number of Christian officers from their emph^ 
uients ; that a sect 

usetes^ iar would soon beoome^dai^;»eii%^f«^V« 
jects (d* the anpire; 

After the success of the Persian war had raised 
thOk^per :nnd tite r^HitatiQ%.Qf Galerius, he^<^Mi^ 
passed a winter with Diodetian in tibari^aa-icrf * 
Kicomedia; and the. fate of chris^^ity beiamae ^i^' 

experieiKxd eiiq^erw was stiH inclined to pumie 
tneasures of lenity i mid xeadfilytijni^ 

Sented ( o exclude the Christians from holding any 

i i i ^> the army^ he 
tugedki tiie strongest terms the iiaagerai wiBlIiw 
cnmHy of shedding the blocd of those deluded 
sticSi Galerius at length extorted from him 
ion of summoning a council, com> 

Etna the most distinguished in 



, ...W. * 

■ A&ft SSnecis, akSOSt , 

*DeM.F.c.ll. Lactntiia tor^oMirvMtheaiiitiMWuite 
little tteaUte) Vu, at Uwt Um^ la iahAituit e( MMbediiri tat it 
seems difficnlt to comcSre tair he cm^ acquB« s» ■sec unttt « taoii^ 
ledge of wlta passed in the impeiial ttainet. 

TeL. II. H b 


bECLlNE AND FAIL 




CHAP. discePned, that it was incumbent on thftn to 
iseeo^, by their eloquence/ tte importunate^vio- 
R-^itoy be presumed, that 
; interest 


plaice of the Gaesaari 
insist^'on ei 
Ihe pride; 


leir sove- 

that the ^^ou^^^^^^ie 
ranee of the empire was left imperfect, as 
long as an independent people' was permitted to 
subsist and multiply in Uie heart of the provinces. 
The Christians (it might qpedou^ be alkged), 

tea W&tfMt republic, which might 
pet be suppressed before it had ;a^iiiiedi!iwiy 
milHai^ force r 

by its own laws and magistrates, was possessed of 
a piibli* treasure, and was intimately connected, 
ifn'all its parts, by the frequent assemblies of tiie 

an implicit obe- 
dience. Arguments like these toay seem to 
have determhied the reluctant ndndof JQhodl^^a 
•to embrace «~new-||ics|b|i^- 




peIscp^. 

^^ews and resentments, the 




!g but de- 
lence the toe 
the wisest mo- 


men or eunuchs, and all tho^ « 
cisive caus^ ; 

:of< 
narchs.^ 

dreumstance which we can diacaverl is the devotion 
ttimlMlinV of Odcrint. She is described by Lactan- 

tfaj^^S'-il)M>niia montluoi cuUrix ; mulier admodum superstiUosa. 
She had it py influence over her son, and was o^^ded the disre. 
fudi^SHaetfkec Christian servants. 




mt 


Tile 



itlte etoj^rozs ,wds at lojg^ ctt£K 
signi^fla tl^fiiristian^^ sphe^ duridg the coarae 
of .^dll^w^iichoty winter, had eicp^Cted; witiiD^aditioii 
result of so many seiajet dte^lta-chilreh of 
iSiie^^-Tiie twerily-third of February, t(diidhiNieomrfi«* 
coincided with the Roman festival of the 'Ta^gsd Feb.’ 


'"At the 
pr^orian prefect,'* 
generals, tribanes, and officers of the . revenue; 
repaired to the principal church of Nicomedia^ 
ft£ichNhia situated OB ^^mipence in the most 
populous and beautiful patt'!^;'11(h.jiGit^^Ti^o 

open 5 they rusdsi^ 

for some vistbh* object of worship, they were 
obi%ed 1» content thetH8i^!i^ whdt copwwitting 
to the flames the volumes of holy scripture. The 

by a nu- 



ed hi order of liattle, fmd were provided ^ith all 
instruments used in the destrfiction of forti- 
By their incessant labour, a sacred 
^■;^ered above the,imperial palace. 



‘ The wdfpUa' fertiVti' ef dO. _ 

lUitratcd by BoSe, If 010 Ob rAiMoniS ■ 
i.p. SO. 

” In bur only ao of Lietairiiut, «c Md fn^ehm ; Baf ftsson, 
and the authority’ the crities, aDow nt, inO^ %r Oyt word. 
Which deatrey, th» attee of the paMBge, to taboi^byM>/le^ 
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Tiie next day the geneild edict of persecution 
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CHAP, of the gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with 
theground.“ 

THefint 

published;® apd thc^(i^i:|^ocletian, still 
averse to tb^^iBliei^iof Id 
Febiuwy. the #v1m) 


t every 

liatiiiiM^g to offer sacrifice should 
tiellRirnt alive, the penalties inflicted on ffie 
obstinacy of the Christians might be deemed suf- 
ficiently rigorous and effectuaL It was enacted, 
that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should her demeli died to the nf ftfUnda- 
{RlAf9!llA6ht ofdeath w^denounced 
against all who should presume to hold any f^cret 
assemblies for the puipose o f y e i l^ftf >i i f %wship. 
The philosophers, who now assumed the unwor- 
thy office of directing the blind zeal of persecu- 
tbn, had diligently studied the nature and genius 
of the dhrudian K M 

igporap^ speculative doctrines of the 

faith were supposed to be contained in the writ- 
ings of the inujdiets, of the evangelists, andj 
apostles, tiiey most probably sug 
<|5der, that4^ 

4i^'^i!tfi^^irates, who were 
the severest penalties, to born,,, a public 


Cvtiy^cture of th* 





* LaeUntiuK t 

/V MMriiu jtp. fiom mati^ acattered passage* of Lac> 

Bosehtaa. kw collected a veijr just and accurate notion 
In WBifUtfa deriatci into eoiyectiua and 



bmpib*. 


^ pffli^jpianer. Bj. the:. ^(ine edkt, the chap 
church was at. once confiscated ; 

^t fl^ scFeral parts of which it fa:%l^, 4 »ngist' 

^ highest bidder, united to 
fiae imperial domain, bestowed on the cities -and 
corporatioTj^^dUffgHliiil in. the solicitations of 

dectual 

the woKstup, and to di(v#*o 


EilaSi 


necessary to subject to the most intolerabfe bard- 
ships the condition of those perverse individuals 
W^i^QnJd.*S,tih* pyecji-th^s religion of nature, of 

Home, and of their ancestors^; jPeiRBM^cdr,^4|^at 

birth were declared incapable of h olding any 

; and the whole 

body of the people were pat 
^^of the law. The judges were authorised to 



f 
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CHAP, interposed in behalf of the O^ressed christiaj^V 
n«H? was it possible for tbe jft!«^ princes, entini-; 
Ijite remore the apprehlSi^^^lJ^nishmeBt, or 
to conirive 

ftf to the inost alarnn^P^^IJt^*^ 

Zai and -Iliis cdhl was scarcely exhibited to the i)ui)llb 
punish- J ^Jjg jjjQgt conspicuous place of Nico- 

merit of a * * i- .*.1 i. 

ebristian^ media, before-it was tom down by the haBas oi 
a Christian, who expressed, at the same by 

the bittereg|iiB^fB«.ii^^5^e2^^ 

I tHi' Ht nB ana tyrannical go- 

C^rhors. His 

*lmd% it be true that he was a person of rank 
mid- Vacation,, those circumstances could sepe 
onry to j^gravate his, guilt* ^ewas btirnl,i;<^ 

the 

which had been offered to the emperors,exEau8ted 

ereiy refoement- of cruelty, without 
to BUbdoe Ins {«#«»«%( 






r'lRPSUi 



- 'the* 

confessed that his c( 

beenstrictlyconfonnabletotheM^ _ 

admired the diTi»e>f®W 
eEce8swe^#ipfeBAtlo!!i>W^ t^^^^ htrisbed 
on the of their heib and mirtyr com 

EdnwS I pwetiMd, with-, great succ^ 
W’ perseratiem against the cler^of England. ^ 
rf Bn^^, wU ii, p. 300, last rid edition- 





4^1 

ira terr(Mrai^'cjB^J; 

hatr;^*;ti®»d of -DiBefetiiiif^Kl - r 
,4Bfe^^is'4ilere soon alBrnied *he 

Q which he very naitoi^^'«l|l^d?Niromedia 
leen days the palace of 
and even th e be^jy^a mber of DiocletiaB;*" 
twice 




the effect of chance or n^liq^ce. The^H^ 
picion naturally fell on the Christians"; and % 

that those desperate fatial:l - ^ 

at^ufffonofi^jwdj 


' w^^ i ^)Slf^p i ^^ i ^ ^f jE« a uu agBp ^ W^xUMBpgliey giWIil'* 

fbeir faiihfafffp^j&gnrtheenBiKbs^of tf^^ 

against the ’lives of • s ^iw y 

deteste^^ ^^^^ 

yaihsd'hit .^eiy^breas^’^^} 

Diocletian.^ 'A:^eat haaiber bfp^nbi^dtstra^* 
shed either by the offices whidi,they'MsdffUcd» 
~ Jay o»r which they had enjoyed, were 
MB .; Every moile oi' torture was 


uimo. Sc. c;m-;iiiu.eiihii 

r.ours. NeitTiiiF'^Ye f oiidesc«D4^ ’ to iB«adM> hta nwc; but tl,'; 

Orcck!) ci-Iebr<tte hit memory under the* of John. See TJUi-inuMt, 
Memoirn KccIcsioMiques, tom. v, part ii, p. 3?]9 l' 

' I.actantiiis dr Sf. I*, c. 13, 1 i. PotcntisMOii quondam riiiiuchi 
nccali, per quos palaUuSi « ipse constataitl '"EuiebTus <!. riii, 4 _ 

H h 4 
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cffAP. fmt as[ h wae; found impossible to extort- any 
dis«X)Tei7 of this mysteriousrti^actioD, it sems 
onus either tAiB^sane tile innocence, 
Br io admire ttierawAityih Ci^wifferers. A 

^parture from 

sb^M fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christ- 
ians. '^he ecclesiastical historians, from whom 
alone we derive a partial and imperfect know- 
ledge of this persecution, are at a loss, how M 

acc o^ fey md danp erff 

Eqii^*^»po of these writersTa prince and a rhe- 
torician, were eye-witnesses of the fire.Qf.NicoT 
media. The one a«rfiliesTt^(flftg^ihB^''iihd fte 
divine wrath ; the other aflBrms, that it was 
kuuBed by the isdice of Galmus himself.f 
Exaeotion As the edkt against the Christians was design- 
^ ^ edfor 

Ifiodetiiit ySAt^erius, though they might not 
wait for the consent, were assured of the concur- 
rency ^ the western {urinces, it>'Woold appmic 
mme coffiMmam. to oofr. 

_ re Te*» , 

tloosth {mblisfa, on 
tin same^ay, this declaration of wa 
respective departments. Jt wasji PMt to be 
, : 

■lentions Uif m'MbH.^gon'ua and I)oto- 

tlieiK, and of AaSlwte'lkatap of Bieoowdia; and both those writ- ' 
cn deteribe, in a tragieal^iianiier, the horrid scenes wbiclt 

etaa aatsd^M in <&e.|«ipsriai presence. 

* B»i^.|yta i i M ge, Boa^us, and Constantine, ad Cstum Sano 
tnniaa, coBliesscs his ignorance of the cause of the 

Sr. 





ctKar^eBce of the jmblic 
higbiHS^fflu^Nlitablisbedp«stsw0nkiliaTeeiiable4 , 
tj^NSEbpieton. to transmit their orders- with the 
Inmost ^i^atdi fi-om the palace of Niccmoediatar 
^Seffetremities of’ the Roman world ; wthtbst 
they wmild^^^lfg^ffered fifty days to elapse 

fowvaWba^ was sigidfed tv *be cities 

<^y&£rica^* This ddaj may perhaps 
|mt^ to the ramtious temper of DioctetiaB» wbili 
bad yielded a reluctant consent to the measures 
of persecution, and who was desirous of trying 
the experirneot under Ids nKmO'immediate eye, 
before he gave woy to the dimrdera mid 
te^ ^iioh.:it^ust -inevitably. occasxm in ^ 

migiste 

trates were restrained from die effiision of blood ; 
btd^ the use of every otberiseveri^ was pematted^ 
and even recomme nded, to their zeal ; nor could 
diS^nbrMdanB. resijpied 

the<n«HDtteiitsof tbdr chmv^es^ renivw£^||ta9r 
rupt dieir religious assemUies, or to dei&va tlwhr 
i.-’^ed books to the flames. The pkmsebsttnaey; 

African bishop, appears to have 
'^e^cwdinate nunisters of the go- 






plitted 'Idhi.^to the 

and FelixT^lpipdisdaitiMeven ^ an evaanre 
answer, was at length beheaded' at Vent^a, in 
Lucania, a place on which the bir^ of Horace 


1 Tillanont, Uemcdns B cAwb a. ttm. t, put i» ^ ^ 
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CHAP, has confe^ed fame." This precedent, and=.pEr- 
haps some imperial rescript^^#hich was issued lia 
cmJsequence of it» appeaEeii.|to Authorise the go- 
Tjernors of prrwrjyyaj, with death 

sacred. 

]pp|i%»^ho embraced this opportunity 
^h^g the crown of martyrdom ; but there were 
likewise too many who purchased an i^ominious 
life, by discovering and betraying the holy scrip- 
ture into the hands (d^.infid£^« A grealDlum^ 
even hiffhfflr affifl 



‘cbmpliance, the opprobrious epithet of 




traditors; and their oiSence w;a^^ 
much present scandal,' and'di ih' 
cord, in the African church." 

Deqiiolitioa ^.Th« copies, as well as the versions, of soo^ 
t^hes, so.multgjj^^m the empirCj 

that thOj 

-bU;SWt>t(Mided'''^ith any fatal consequences ; and 
even the sacrifice of those volumes, which, in, 
every ^ngr^gatkm, were presery^ for 

— - ■' ■" "'"“"‘‘larSbua#' 




I by &e Authority of the juniui£: 
nient, and by the labour of 
some provinces, howevq^,, the .M^^rates C09.. 

tented themselves with 'tdtaujbtuig!^' the plac^Of 

■ '■ - 

.• See the tfispa eV Buiiifrt, f. : those of Ytelix of Tbi. 
bais, w TJtdufi'aitEMt much less corrupted than in the other editions, 
#itiids j jl ^ 8ia • livdj qiedmen of legendary licence. 

” Ss^flw first book of Optatus of Milevis against the donatists at 
Dupin. Be IbroU under the reign of Valeas> 




h seh?e8^iy®&‘ te--escate than to 
osity. In a small to^ ia Phry^, of wbc^ 
well as situation we are left ignorant it 
should scenic thiit'lhe tj&gHtiateS.end the iiocly 
of the people had einiiruced tKe 



jw^aMw . 

of the gqr ei jilj ^ i« «he trfcIwidMiK jWr aade a otnuta 

inventory of ^ {Me, tbcy Tawiatlit H>ein. That of the 

phurcb of Cixta, ht MnatiSihf ieMUl eatant.. i' It oewelifiit of twn cha. 
lices of gold, end aix of lilvar ; lix tima, one ketUte tana laoipe, all 
likewiae of lilvei ; b<u4at a large quantity of bnea Btaarila, and wear* 
in*WP»wI. 
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kind of martyrdom^ a great number 
.,. .. of Phrygians, 'with their wiy# and children.* * * * ***** • 
s^uent Some slight distnrbEi^^sf '^vgh they were 
tejf»ressed almo^^^ in Syria 

mies-<rf4t»[S^^H»#%^ plau^Pi®^'-'’*' 
i^B| 9 iMif^'''that those troubles had been sec 
fomented by the intrigues of the bishops, who 
had already forgotten their ostentatious profes- 
sions of passive and unlimited ' obedience.* 
The resentment, or the fears, of Piocte^p^ 

nmdiHHtfCfh, which he had hitherto preserved, 
and he declared, in a seriea <^' ^^1^^ 
intention of abolishing the Christian name. By 
the first of these edicts, the governors of the 
{Hovinces were directed to apprehend all persons 
of the ecclesiastical order ; and the prisons des* 
tilled for • '' 

wiift a nmltifude of bishops, presbyters, deacons, 

• Laetaiitiii»,(Ia!ftitut.Di¥iii. v, II) eoBfino ^ ' 

emvtKtiaUwm, with its cop(T^ation. 

to a wlude 

t^t the restless temper of those independent 
contributed to this misrortune* - 

• Eusebius, L viu,.^*^ Ifc.aeKWijpi <ti^?iRne prataaintyl 

thii^ tlutt he hiy;ii ll i i fj li i ^ H il l 4 an oration ^ Li- 

banins; and thte^^ « Atfa attempt of this tribune Hugenius, trim 
with only fire hondMlSmaa liezed Antioeh, and might perhaps alhire 

Uiapaamlae of religions thermion. From Eusebius 
P- rfCStotrae (Hist. Armen. 1. ii. c, 

*****S3^ IteltSfiared, UiU Christianity was already introduced 
into AnnolK':^ '■ 


mr 


^ ®dic% ^ 

mag^lni^ como^ded to^^.^^oy ev&gy 
mf li^id pf '^^rity, which migl^t rectum them 
£^m tl^ odiou$ 5uperstitioD, and oM^p^^^sthem 
to return to the established worship of theghdi^: 

This rigorous o^dey was extended, by a st^bsp* 

quent edipt,l<i 1 i|h(Wi^NbS^ ^1*0 

W<_ 

of tboee.' salutary, n 
which had required the direct and soiemn tes(i> 
mony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the imperial officers to discoro^ 
to pursue, and to t<H‘iuuat»,.theb|p)st obnoxious 
among the faithful. Heavy 

» f^ro(fojh|^;aeeti^ fiont-ihu just indignatioD of 
the gods, ^d of ^ emperorsv Yet, notwith' 
standing the sereri^ of thndnr, ,thevTar|Bai» 
courage of many of the pagans, in concealing 

h»Uourable 

proof, that the rage of superrtithra 'hd^ jilft 
extinguished in their minds the sentiments 
pature and humanity.' 

H^P had no sooner published his 

i^yjans, than, as if be had been pereecu* 

.tiOB, 



* See Ueiin^ g. 93$. nelUttet ptainij tliewa 

Outt the govcng«l% whoae poe ^ were eeletgtt, not reMnincd, bjr 
Uieoewlawi, ceuM poniih with dftah the awK nlwHiiiti du-totiant, 
at an czampic to br^rai. 

* Athanaaiui^ p. 88^ if. TiUcsmi^ M(% fedwfiW. toiii. r, 
fatt i, p- 99. 
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DECUKE AND FAM, 

The character and situation* of his 
; ^B^gues and successors sn^times urged them 
t<#^force, and sometame£r43i^ed them to sus^ 
#«od, the eKecuti^/af laws ; nor 

consider the state of chhs 
‘MMthe different parts of the empire, during the 
space of ten years, which elapsed between the 
first edicts of Diocletian, and the final peace of 
thechurdi. ' - • , . i 

tlis 


in the we»* 

tiTn jn’i>- . ^ ' »* ■ ■ * ■ ~~ r“ — ■ ■■ - 

vincnti, ua<aian<ewey%e to the oppression of any part of his 
^"niius subjects. The principal odSces «f>dhis;p^itce 
were exercised by christihnf.'^f^'^lirt 't*®ir 
persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertained 
'^aio^^^^^ dislike to -their religious principles. But 
as long as Constantins remained in the subondi- 


reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to 
disobey, the commands of Maximian. KBs au> 
thcKky cottbibnted, howeverj to alleviate the 
:* »i£%xi|i^: which hr : 

. _ mnf to protect the 

ians themselves from the fury of 
and from the rigour of the law^- '^The provinces 
of Gaul {u^^^;^ii^,^3^|ifehably include 
Of for the siagolar 
.fran^uB^^^^ich they enjj^ed, to the gentle 
^^^l^tioti W their sovereign.* But DatiannS, 

* L HiH, e. 18 . Laetantius de ST. P. c. lA Cfcrt* 

(OimuM. CfprUn. *1, 7S) represents them as ioconsisteDt with 
S each 




1 

I 

the ti#»^ actuatM chap. 

eith^^ty*jse#or policy cboseifether to execute 
th^'i^blic ^cts of the erDpCTors, thaftto under- 
the wcret intentions of Gonstantioa; and 
ft can scarcely hie doubted, that his ppovineial 
administration stained with the blood of a 
few : Constantins to 

gjit^ a’fiee scope to the 
tues; ai^ the shortness of his ceign did hwt/pte- 
vent him from establishing a system of toleration, 

•of which he left the precept and the example to 
his'sonGon^anthlO^^ i^'fcqNsmate son, from the 
first moment of his accession, deKdteaha^^SBMdf 
the pcotectw^^of tbeahuFch, '«^<lengtfe?ilesetTed 
hf4iin'#nft»«niperor who publicly 
'profes^ and established the christimi religion. 

The motives of his convmBieMt^ as thsy^^may 
various ly be from 

tibe|i^gress of. the revofotkm^- wtec^~ 
pow^ift! influence, and tbatof hiasons, rendered 
^^mtianity the reigning religitm rf the Roman 

evidsnUj'.gpeaks of Constantius in the 
jwipe prwce in the rank of 

Rbnra in the MOntlis^ iiecolteet 

4lke neiShbodiSiBW !of thaW Cape-St> .in>cei>t, we itaif ns. 

pevt that the ccfelntcd deecoa eijfl nmetfr nCthat oenie tau been in. 
accurate]; .aaigaed hj Fnideotlus, Ac. tp Seriigoeni, or Vakntia. See 
the iwmpoua hfctoiy rf lOa enlferii^ in the MeiWiieeae mifernont. 
tmn. T, part U, p. Some critiea ere of d^idoo, that the de- 

partment of (^oBtantfat, ai Cwtar, did^not iadode Spein^whidl aUH 
MDtinued under the immediate jmikUction of Maximian. 



# 
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YttS BfiCLlKE AKD 


eH4F* wiUrfcHin a vary interesting and 

^ in the third vt^^poe of this hish^. 

Ahipcesent it iDay-ba|K^|^«at to observe, that 
#»«ry victory of €oiMt8Ee^^^||e.^oductive of 
scHne relief m- Mu Aie m i. 



in Itafy 

ta, under r lli ip i -'feU violent persecution. 

ed^s of Diocletian were strictly and cheerfully 
wnwi executed by his associate Maximum, who had 
long hated the Christians, «td who debghted in 
acts blood and violencci In-tbe antamn 
the 


fgl^jnc^at ]ftomF~to c^ebrate” their triumph ; 

several oppressive laws 

from secret consaltathios, 

of the ma^trates was animated by the presence 

ef.d)eir sover^os. AftesJEl^Mdetiira had^brost* 

cd hims^ of purple, Iddy ami Africa WWe 


[^''without defence^ to the implacable 
resentment of his master Galerins. . r^mong the 
martyrs ^ Bcmie,- Adaiictos desme8|tlM|t.iiodew 
cd‘ posh»%.; ! 




person 


- ™ ^ to important 

tf^urer of the private demesnes. ^ 
the more remarkable fmf bbing • 

of rank and 

fered deatlv tbe whole course of thk 

l^neral pers^eiMbn.' • 

a-'t' ' ' , r.-,3. 

Crater. InKript. p. 1171. No. la Rn- 
■% ■iRtkiiii tbe sflioti of Adeuctus, ai well m the place of US 
•aitjtam, , 

9 
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ow4€mimmAm mnss. 


v^bo oi 


tdi^ards tfae 

He deeded on . their gretitude and 


■cm*f'.' 

XVI. 

■undor 

Uszen* 

'tinsi 


mdf emisiliiieedMe i&)( tfa^niahbi^ 
teQc^tjr£tifen;:>the conduct ot Maxentiui^to^ 

be emsidtn^fts ^ pro&fibf bSi^iia i m^ ^ 
^4fc08a<jpi^Bbito>bhtf 

bj^ke out in' frequent ahd' YM^fti 
^ *■ * ' '■“Ibe fwthful was shed bf each otb^s 

^ ef'MiwceUus, whose pru- 
dence seems f . * ” ‘ 


of restriW^; j|^a^'‘’IBi 


•:•. ;,«'... . 


* Euiebiiu, t Viii. e. l4i But a* MaxCDtluf in* vnifnidMd by 
Constantine, it tolted the purpose of Lactantiut 6 his dssth 
Rmang those ofthe pcneeutvn. 

VOL. n. I i 
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CHAK 

XVt’ 


V»B VnChtVB AXD VALU 

RoiBe.^ The beha^our of Mensuiius, h^hop 
Captb^, appe^ to Imufo been atiU mme 
repfoheasible. A c% had pfib» 

ttihed a libe| offender 

^H^nities, the'bish^^^Sbifl 
him up to the officers of justice. Fbr 
this treasonable reastaaoe, JVj^uaiius was sum- 
moned to courty and ^instead of reccsri^ a le|^ 
sentence of =deeth or ^blmishinanti ho, was pmr^ 
mittedj, p|^a to 

~ fftfrh TrfiTi tB'i^ h ipp^nn diti ntt of toe 
ebi^ian sulyects of Maxentina^ jlludi ithfss^ 
they werodetirous *6f 

use any bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to 

pnrclume them frw the most distant {awrinees 

of the East. A story is related <#A^ae« a Ro* 

naan^baly^^desdand a^im ahs^ ^ 

pOiiiBnwd ^ sjTample an estate, that it requir- 


* «f IfaMdlit* to .to W fMBd .tot -Initoi^, 

p. U7S, and h eooli^ito.all 
Sforailitras mM afmeSa^' 



Saa 


Vcridkas rector lapsts qnia crimina i 

Friciiixit miseris, ay^fSbapb*^ 

Hinc furor, Mae Utes, 

9 ratao, (Ollipii^ffMV wjmW WWA fWBKfc 
CttaB Mut fcjp fe tM^ rite tot u m ^ lapace negavit 

baae btefftor Onaaaiu voluit compirta letone: 

lOerituin cognoscere posect. 

It pwt ttoini^ was ina& bishop of Btnto,*. » 36% 
r. boatttotrL U c. 17 , la 



I 

I 


m 


Aiiloo|piei«Mi^iiface^iC^^^^1^^ bis 

misb^r i^ as Aglae daxeA k>7«!ai&AeTO<-'' 
titiy :iliare|ioii:ed tfaat he fFss adoaitteilj^fbare. 
hb&btdL Har fortane ei^Ued her to grat^; ^ _ 
piods desire ef obtidoing some sacred rdiics^^osi 
the 'Raat. tsith a ctn* 

of 

attiiwiiii?.jtelvlieri 
InnseaaeB andttla-ee cavasad 
a remotep^maiigh, as fiir as 'Bttsos iit 
The sangninBry temper of Oalmus^ the #r8ti° luyri- 
ftBd ftritii#BL .saitM’>eiAt^ peraecution* wos^eTs? 

fcmnUyUe to those da-istians^^ **^^'ifft|f'ltiliijlf under Ga- 

fortones hadj)laeed vUhia the lttol|s««f JiiB d#-w^^ 

tnW^ppaitf i fc Nai «j8tidgttci<» iatiw ii rti >jihit. 
toaby pdrifihiia a£.a;'SHddletnii]at arBo 
c<mfiiied hy .tfae 


pOTwty, -rery f^ueatly d^erted their baUve 
niate iif ’ the Wert. As 

only tirt dtnlies and $rot1oe» ol IUyiiMiii» he 
sr ith difficulty either fimi «* laalee a eoh- 
f||||||l^un^)nr of martyrs, io a warlike couh- 
*^^^jil||^rtw4aiii«4 the missionaries of the 

thap 


i.’Vi'?: 




^ iwi.adad vjib^ ^ m^). 

in and L^, ^ ^ itathoiS^ ir^ m^pmaaipta. 

wstaflpa «r bidiasaca ib t&e w^rn iByricw ft taboMi 

I i 2 ' praiaKte 


0 



r 
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CHAP, lecli^ bad obtained the supreme power ai^.the 
goFenunent of the East, <^|^uidulged in 
fiiScst extent his., not only'in 

iiis' own 

S^igorous obedience to the stem commadils 
of his benefactor.” ,The . frequent disappoint- 
ments of his ambitious vmws, theJexpmence of 
six .ye^ of persecution,, the saAut^ reflec- 

at length 
of 


re mina or ijaienus. 

Onvinced him that the. most^yiol^t 
despotism are insuffid€lit''td^ 
people, or to subdue their religious prejudices. 
J>e8|^oas of repairing the mischief that he had 
occasrpned, ho published in his otrn;paine, hnd 
in. tfegse of 

a pompous recital of the im- 
perial. titles, proceeded in the following manner : 
^b^hM ‘ % jAOb^ .the important c»res. which have a:- 

«n edict of *? 

taleration. « tjOfl Of thc' 

'^ings 

jHrobatde Uiat the primate of Mpw, extended Jiil.J^^^^^fOTerSIr* 
mium, the capital of thatgtedt Wi^wrCteo^ldiia Saeia 

of Char]eaideSt.^j||pi^^|^WN|l^xto.,;^,«hKmtiaiw of l^ias 
HoUtenina. , y-i,' .- 

** '^Tk C^tiii’hiiaieifltAia^itg^ aX wen if the supplement concern. 
Ing the meitjn tfc 'Mlinlne, principally lilate to the persecution of 
' MudailB. The general lamentations with which 
ISkhook of hb Divine Institntione allude to 




OE TBIE EMPIRE. 


the rm gHp^.pidpline of 

“ Rfl 5 ^BhV '‘We were jpipli^tkvlu‘1jr..46^ous <rf 
“ i5®Mi|^g"iato the WRj ai and natare 
“^ll|fe;4e^ed Christians who had renoiuiQ^ the 
Pinion and ceremonies instituted by 

** frona ^e^difi&ehi jprovipc^, rf 
f‘ The edicts which lye have published to enfmce 
** gods having exposed many 

*‘ ofcfe <hr^hi^1to i^p^^any 

“ having suffered death, ^d mmi^''m^^^^ho 

ffaife d^poi^ to e^teg^ unhapfiy mra 

f* the effects of our Wohtejf 

their pri- 

widbttt ^ 

« aln^ys ti^t they jd^efii^a*^ due rfesp^t to the 
tt^^^ished laws and government. By another 
HHII^^^shall signiiy our intentions to the 
” we hope that our 

« and fop^^t of the repoblie,”- It is not 
. ““*^*“ ^ *• **’*" ® ■ Creek Tpahoi enS Lac- 

(Se M. P. the nefin oril^Ml, af «lliMjii|)Bfl>le effict. 

“™* *" «>»*<&«% it contradicte 

yer they hsTejoit ^Bnned of the Rnwne eaS repenttiKeW 


486 THB DECLIKX AKD FAIiI< 

CHAP, usually in the language of edicts and mamfiwtos 

that we should search fir chara^^car 

the tecret mothres ot 5 as these were 

haps» xittw kis since- 


Peace of 
the church, 



^ ^ilerlus subscribed this edict of i 
tiont he was well assured that Licinius would 
readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and heeefactor, and that eny measures in fayouP 
of the Christians would ohtiun the on 

f^rcTin^rt in the preamble the of 
Maximin, whose 

portance, and who succeeded a few days after- 
waids to tile provinces of Asia. In the first six 
ineiitiis, however, of his new reign, MaXimin 
affected to adobt the prudettt coimcils of his 

to secure the tranquillity of the church by a 
pubhe e*et, S&jshius^ his preBtariah jn^fect, 
addressed a droular lettar to dll ^ 
and 


* «^»oi4idgte^ the inv|pK 
:y"djr'the' Christians, aod^ljiji|||ig 
the officers of justice to cease 
prosecutions, and th^p3|d|® dl lS|Wl0crei asamn« 
bliesof those -j^i^****! I» conwquence of 
these or&ri». fp’cd iHHnbefs of Christians were 
^eleo|md lironi p^ifson, or Beliverod from the mines. 
c mifelBore, singing hymns of triumph, re- 
their own countries ; and those who 
|iad yiefiM to the violence of the tempest soli- 


irs 





OV .’Vmf MOitAV SMrUE. 

ch 4 P> 

into..!^a{K>6<l^ the ciitirctuf. 

.jjtot Ais tzeadierouB calm was of aMrt ilara*Max!miii 
aitw could the Christians of the 
^(^’eonfidence in the character of their sord^il^. 
Cruelty anif sijypf^t^ioQ were the ruling passions 

of 

‘ ^gg^M aiti^. Hie emperor was devpteouPlIm 
wor^p of the gods, to the study of ahd 

to the belief of oracles. The prophets or ]Ai- 
lOBophers^ whom be revered as the favourites of 
hearea, wme to .the govern- 

ment of provinces, and admitted into^m*^ihiist 

*lody^ed tlL^ vic- 
tories to their reguh» disci|dine, and that the 
weekuMs of pcdythei^ had principaltj^lbwed 
fr ntp a subordination mnong 

-Hie moiistma of iiif[i[iur*^1T fjftli iit tif f'lii' i in 
was therefime ihstituti^ trtoMtir wi o i- 
dently cc^ned frOmHie poHcy of tim chuttdu In 
^dl^the great cities of the empire, the teiilj^tes 
9 ||H||^^ed and beautified by the order of Max- 
'^nKiniipiMli|||iy||h iiiL. jii III II ,< of the various 






jurisdicrion of the meCTqiolitanti hl^h priests 
of the provfflce, who acted to. jd^^ipmediate 


Ensdaos, L ix, c. 1. BcinM(ttta*4|ina*«rtI>eprcAM!& 

1 i 4 
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THB JQECLINE AJID EALfe 

of tjie einperor^;^S€if. A wJ#b 
robe was the ensign of the%j|||^y ; and. th<i^. 
newp^tes were ,.car^%y^s^|^^ ,fro}n the 

nu^ noble and iotlu-r 

order, 

0b|8$!|f^ - particularly from the cities orN*il%< 
me^a, Antioch, an4 Tyre, which artfully repre- 
sented the well-known intentions of the court as 
the general sense of . tho people ; solipited 
etnperor to consult th# lawso^justkej^H^^t^kSp 
*h® ,#;ktates ^^ijfe»o ^i^^aH» fitfeAAheir 

ahs,^dhirahly J)faye4 
that those impious sectar^s 
cxciuded from the limits of theif'respectwe ter- 
ritories. The answer of Maximin to the address 
which he obtained from the citizens of Tyre is 
still extant. He praises, their zeal and devotion 
in terms, of.tbOr hjigh^gat HifaetMm* .descmits on 
the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and be- 
trays, by the readiness with which he consents to , 
their banishment, that be considered himself 
T^eiving, father than 

' etbeexet^tionof h|^ 
wb|cE~were engraved on tables 

fayoid 
and igno- 
minious {MmwbiPE^Btti were infiic^ on the. refrac- 
toiy Christians.* ' • ' 

L vili, e. 14, ]. iz, « 2-S. I.actaiitms de M. P. 
c- kiflliilKi viittM •gice in representing tlic arts of Mazimin ; 
i>s>t tile NaWHklnauc* the ezaention of several martyrs, while thelat^ 
iai ezpressljr oceidi aervos Dei vetuit. 


though it was recommendi^ to 
the effusion of J " 




JBin>IKS; 

£%oft€^ inoiiardi,^'f^^^ » 
measures vie]eBde^%itiisacli&Bdofei 0 
JBat a few mouths bad^eSurcdiy^^^ 
^l|)se9, before the edicts published by the 

to susp^id 

yed 

a^^lfil-atteatioa i>aiiiir dm - 

Mammifi sooto ddwaed'tbe d^ireh firdoal 
and most implacable {if her ‘demies.* 

"Itt ^is general view of the persecution, Which^Pn>iabie 
Wa^ datbmv^SifbJf^nK!' tlMtU Wf * Dti(K^tian,^°^ffe^ 

I have purposely refrained from’ deiE^l^l^?dHI^*^*' 
piitljisdii iwl&itia|T[innrt drathir nf tfae •^cln^tiaiiN>d coa- 

takeiay 

the historyof Bnsdbk^ 'firom tbedeclamatmns of ' 
Lactantitt^ aod from the most iraeient-tailSri'iSP 
eoUect A kogjfiOS? of horrid and disgustful pic- 
tures/ and to ‘fid ;maayfpglg^^*ilWlb;aiaa^a^ 
scOtii^;^, *with iro« Imoks, andtud-bet' bed^rt^^ 
with all the variety of tdrtures which fire mid 
, savage beasts, and more 88Vageexecutioti«*gi/ 
on the human body. Tliese melan- 
eli NlMh^ber caliveBed by a crowd of 



the relic^'^ those 
for the naifW'hf Christ.' 


whdsidi^led 
But I GUUoot determine 


1 A few days bef<we Us death, he published a anCie edict of 
toleration, in which be imputes all the aCTe rities ’ ^ i te li Uiii Christians 
suflfbred to the judges and fgovemora, who hhS mtaodenAaod his ia> 
tentions. See the Edict. In Eusebius, I, ix, c. 1 ft ^ ' 
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CHAP, what I Bught to tran8a^ie»'tUl I ana sa^^d 
' feaw mneii I ought to The grwreat-of 

... . vw ‘tUnaeJf, in* 

i whatever 

' Such an acknowledgment waR»<»" 
tBrimy excite a suspicion, that a writer who has 
sn «|>mily vkdated one of tfat functemental laws 
^Ml^iitory has wot pmd a very strict regard to 
l^^^wance of the iNhm- s^^^twd the ao^^mt 
w»:dei|^ 

'fjUTiiit'tiTn’r " which was less tinctured with cre» 
dulity, and mwe jMWctised 

than that of almost any of his contemporaries. 
On some particular occasions, when the ma^- 
teatea wene exasperated by some personal motive! 
of intmnest or resentment, when zeal of th* 
waart ym nidged ito the iwles of-ptu- 

dence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the 
altars, to pour mat imprecations- agwnst the eiO’ 
nerers, or to strike the jH%e w, h© sat oa bw 
tribnmd, it may be 

toeiiifn wbmm ^ 

exhausted on ' * ’ 



« Such is tb«/<»r deduclioB in Ba se, 

bins, 1. Tiii, c. i, and fc Mumfe *«««»• ^ prudence ef 

Wrtorian lu. «a^ Mn vw 

It ia mn kupraJlM »• mart* l»d Win *I«nrn into pn»B • 
trassHSestedtWt WtadporAnied Ids d^erance wme dm^ 

oaw^cnmBanMt TW rem«u* was i»ged in Ws lifetime, ^ 
fteconndloftym See r.Uemont, Me- 
.»iH,J)arti,^«T. 





•mt bECLIKE AKD FALL 


eHAP. cboirch had triumphed over aO her eneraii^ J^ 
interest as'well as vamty cd* t^Mptives prompted 


Aetti to magnify thi! . respective 

offering. A plwe 

whose wounds been i^ 
fe^^ed, whose strength had been renewed, and 
whose lost members had miraculously been re- 
stored, were extremely convciiient for the purpose 
<rf removing every difficulty,, and of silencing 
evay o^j|ect^pfc^ I^nds, 

ast^lPi^^«#dlif^Ece3~toTfiehonour d the churchy 
applauded the^ 


were 


vortyn* 


countenanced by the power" of the clergy, aha 
attested by the su^icious evidence of ecclesias- 
ticid histmy. . - , 

Vionber of Thc vaguc descriptions trf exile and iropriimn- 

weWeasily exag- 
g ^ a i fe # ^ * softened by the pencil an artfiil 
orator, that we are naturally induced to inquire 
into a fact of a more distmct mod stuMbom kmd; 
the number of 

Tpffilhlied by Dkx^, 
I 'and his succes 
teceht legendaries record whole 
which were at once undistin- 
guishing rage 'iWmore ancknt 

yrintePt content themselves w^ pouring out a 
Iffiimd' looisd'and ti%ical invectiv^, 

to ascertain the precise 
is who were permitted to 
3 




X 


<N. 


OF |tO|I^ )|W?IBIU 


only nine bisbopsjiT^ punished' 
^tn; and we are assured, by Ip 
(^adokntion of the hiartyrs of Palestine n<^ 

in our pow» to 

the former df these fcictsi but * the fatter 'nupr 
^iwe to justify a very impraiant and probable 
condtisioBu . /Aecpdiag^jn.^^ .distribution of 
Roman provinces, PalesHne nmy be,,C^^f9gd 
as the sixteenth part of the eastern emnire'> 

^ ^ closes bis xnnratipii* 

^ assoritig 111« ttial tliMwei*'^ maxtyx^ioms IhBet^ 
pe, diiTiqr«hr.|4a(r 

k's eighth boo]^ Wbieh reiotea to the ^ovioce W TlietiQia in Eg^> 
seem tn'Mntmlirl nur Bsteatc.wimpu&tiOn ; but it wilUnij 
feadne tnadad^tbh wpl 

CK.theapeaeof .tke nwt eaituhitn enieitjrjLho mp* 
quetUrri coUBtzjr or the Aomin empire, be relate*, (hat in ThebaU 
from ten to one hundred prwd w l ii ad fihytetoy (Uftred. attrtTt^ 
in the sane day. But when he proceed* to aMBtien hiaia—, 

language insensiUy beromes more cautloua and mar 

'‘'Sy--'* *’“* definite number, he speelu of nuny 

abteaense. ^1te,wi*peftlp *dBie tank* to iSer«Birk ^ 
dorm Metochita,.|feat aU wito, (amyUuaUdBa^ had hae« 
with the Egypttoa*, daBgbted to an ohseure and. ||^^etoe style, <See 
Videsius ad loc.) ;; ; '•g,; 

r When Paleetinarm diraded into |n«tetare of .lia 

r ' East seotained for^^l^t pro^ioees, Aa.titoaoeioit'distiJietiqito .<t 

ntotom 


*94 

CHAP. 

XVI. 


" t } 

THB DECLINE AND FALL 

and since Aere were sinne governors, who ftom 
a or affected clemency had preserved their 
hands nnstained with the of faithful/ 
it is reasonable to bdi^i i^jt^ eountry which 
had given Inrth toie^^tiaaxty^iliifoced at least 
the sisteei*a^^..,_,- ... 
desdh.^ 9 d^hr the dominions of Galerius i 
hoaf; the whole might conseqhently amount th 
about fifteen hundred, a fiumber which, if it is 
equally divided between the ten yOars of the per- 
s^tion, will allow an annual consumption of 
one hundr^ aod-fifty marlgrrs. Allotting the 
to tli f e ^fmjvttregs of Italy, Africa, 
and perhaps Spain, where, at th© Cfid of two or 
tta^e years, tbe -ib?<^ o# thef^pewd hwrs was 
either suspended or abolished, the multitude of 
chiistiaiis in the Roman empire, on whom a 

capiUd punishment, wa8.infltotod by 

teattin* Willie reAa gedvtoa^ ft<yig^j^.thnn two 
t luiffsn"d pet^§:"^nce it cannot be donbted 
that the Christians were more numerous, and 
their enemies more exasperated, in^the time^crf 
Diocletian^ than^they 

10 $ to estimate 
^^dtiVe stunts and martj 
ficed their lives for thq^inmrtrtan^l in- 




'.if-'- W^- 

wiilliM' m I iiliiif min SWitifn th* {h-a. 
iuwpll WTSHiSIgl «raai» ««<«« cpula>ce' 

ngaa^^^^uia se ianocoitiain p«ieini*se, n«in it 
' lighdipMOt, Oria a^UMMUto ins, in litc ranc, 

taMpM,iSaMa«klMvt^ 


a 



Ttttt MMaH BlirWB. ^3 

We ^bi duiptcr bj & iftelaa* chap. 

choiy:b(i^jji0Mch obtrti^es itsc#' on 1^ relttc* 
twtfliad; iilal etren^adsiitling, witirottf- h«iita»c^T** 
tiito ^ iaqi^i^, aft that hirtcBy bas reewdeat 
de^ioln>B itas fei^'bd^ od the Subject of maaetyt* 

ibat tbe 



i&Bring;&e t^etr ef %neFBii<» 
f^^owed tlie Mtnreriian of tte Rottiail e ro j dre in 
^eWejrt^tkebisbopsoftheimperiid eit^cxtoad-^ 
eAtb^ftO MbtfBb ' dfli r' rtiai aatiF^aa-weU 4a clergj^ 
of tbc L4iitt dtufc^ Tlie fdbm of eiip^klS&B^ 

ft#e^|iiiW#^f£»ile wtam 

hmgtb^atmt^ by st crowd if iarixig 
irfev fipona tlur ttrolflk to th4 sdtteaMlk'ieO&Ibi]^ 
wsoincd the jg opnte character of refoniietfe, Tfcii 
Cbntch of 

wUok ^ lead lacqi^cd bf fMa#; 
peace ud benrndeAee w» socai daqpnie^ ^ 
priKcriptiozH, wars, massacres, and tiieinsttta^’ ' 
J»ly office ; Md as the reformers 
_ Lth e loee of civil, as well as 
of reUgknnf 

Ill 

and enfdlbi# |^ fti^ 
rwa of sff^laal ceaaons. la the NctheF-^ 
lands akMK; ifilier fluit me Inmdred Ao ioMii# . 
of the subjects Charies tibe Fi^ 'iire smd ' 
to have suffered fy the hand execution- ^ 

4r: and this extraordinaij miftllltf is 




4^ TaE »»CUiJE 4CND FXLL, &C. 

CH#B. ^vOrotitts,* a> mm ' dP genius and le^wbing. 


’ *y^i^j«rtding Sects, and 'wbd^i»XDf^M»ed the tousis 
of bis own age and.oounla^iJ at a time, when the 

Twe are obliged to submit 
t&\he authority of Grotius, it must be allowed,: 
that the number of prostesfe^ts, who. were exe- 
cuted in a sii^teprovhM^ nhd a sn^le re^i^f®f 
exceeded thirti'of the primatwe 
spmsft 

. j|i|llll[^ikit'4F^d-n^^ of ^he &ct its^ 

•' '•»' *• - 


should prevail ovar :the ..We 
Gfotioi should 

ment and sufierii^ of the refonners 
, ^i^|w wataiadlyled to entire whalgconfide^ce! 
{^ced' tn the tdiMittfed^ttatf hn^rfiAfc 


i- 






we 




asilgnedte a fioortly^bfeh*^' aad 


a passionate declaimer, who, undenlthe pteteeif ' 
tion of Constantine, enjoyed iSie myiiiiOTe y 
lege of recording the peraeci^M* ’ 


e^ristianfr^Jlif^- 

jiiii "^Tarirliifi sovereign, - 

*Oeot. Anna], d* Rebus Belj>ici,.j, I. i, p. ' 

» Fra-Paulo (Istoria del Cas«ili» XrlitaalMK t.- ^ reduces the 
ouniber of Belgic marten *^4^^ .!".>***#% moderation, 
Fn-Paola waa not infMW t» dtS&0. Tba^ority of time (ires ' 
Knw aaeaiiti^Jtd the etHOeace of the tatimtrl which he loses ua the 
hand by 4a diataaca of Vijtiice bota the Netherlands! . 

■j * ,. II . . . . 

4 ' -S', r#^ ^ • I .• ■ (' ' • 

EKD OR THE SBCOKH YOt-UME. , 


_ ,'Maf Sfevnuea, 
' trmkhf^^urgh. 
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